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ART, I.—THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


WHAT THEY ARE, AND OUGHT WE TO RECEIVE THEM? 


Tuat celebrated group of Islands which Cook named in 
honor of his patron, the Marl of Sandwich, comprises eleven 
in number, situated just south of the tropic of Cancer, between 
18° 50’ and 22° 20’ north latitude, and 154° 55’ and 160° 
15’ west longitude, from Greenwich. These Islands must al- 
ways be places of interest to us, lying as they do about twen- 
ty-one hundred miles from the western coast of the American 
Union, and directly in the track of commerce between the 
United States, China, the East Indies, and the ports of Aus- 
tralia. 

Possessing a climate mete a “power of fascination for 
the sojourner unsurpassed by that of any other in the world,” 
with every variety of soilfwith a geographical position which 
would seem of itself a guarantee of prosperity, with a govern- 
ment under which life and property are safer than almost any 
where else, and under which the resident foreigner enjoys 
bern unheard of elsewhere, the progress of the ocean 

ingdom of Hawaii does not in any respect compare with 
that of its neighbors on the Pacific coast of the United States. 
Not many years ago California and Oregon, now holding 
high rank as agricultural States, in a very great measure de- 
pended upon the Islands for their supplies of vegetables and 
fruits. At present they undersell in their own markets the 
Hawaiian producers. The improvement and advancement of 
the aborigines has been much exaggerated, and we feel con- 
vinced that no true or just idea of the state of the progress of 
these people can be obtained from the works generally refer- 
red to as authority on the subject. The Hawaiians, like most 
natives of warm countries, are not naturally fond of labor, and 
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so long as they do not feel the necessity of it, so long as the 
ocean does not refuse its tribute of fish, and the groves to 
yield their fruits, there is not much hope of the development 
of the agricultural resources of the Islands through the labor 
of the native population. Indeed the two chief obstacles to 
the prosperity of the Islands have been the absence of labor 
and capital—* the two potent genii by whose aid mountains 
are levelled, and the wilderness transformed into smiling fields 
and fruitful vineyards.” The advancement, too, in inculca- 
ting upon the natives the doctrines of religion has especially 
been highly colored. Christianity, however, is the religion 
now éstablished, in which all believe, so far at least as they 
have any ideas of religion at all. 

The adaptability of the soil and climate of the Islands to the 
growth of the leading staples of the tropics, as well as of the 
temperate zones, has been successfully tested, whilst the pe- 
culiar richness of the soil obviates the necessity of constant 
cultivation. The orange, lemon, lime, fig, grape, pine-apple, 
cheremayo, and guava, together with esculents and cereals, 
thrive well. The sugar cane is indigenous, and sugar has 
heretofore been one of the principal exports. The several 
plantations under cultivation are at present in a very prospe- 
rous condition ; their productiveness is being stimulated to a 
greater extent than ever before; and the crop of 1857—58 
will probably be the largest ever produced at the Islands. 
The first sugar plantation, commenced twenty-two years ago, 
is now valued at $100,000, and the whole crop now coming 
off is estimated at $50,000. The cultivation of coffee has also 
been increased to considerable extent, and is generally con- 
sidered a safe investment. The annual produet is probably 
about four hundred thousand pounds. That produced upon 
the Island of Hawaii especially, is considered superior to al- 
most any other in the world. A gentleman of Lahaina in- 
formed the writer that he had sent toa planter in Louisiana some 
of the native cotton seeds for him to plant, and that the latter 
had informed the sender that it was not only growing well, but 
that when other cotton was suffering by drought, this was 
not at all affecfed and he would be able to gather a large 
crop. Recently the cultivation of wheat—the noblest of 
cereals—has proved a profitable pursuit, and flour of an ex- 
cellent quality is now manufactured in Honolulu. Cotton, 
sugar, coffee, and wheat may frequently be seen growing 
side by side; and thousands of acres of rich land are now ly- 
ing idle, which with proper attention would yield ample 
crops of either. 

s before stated, one of the chief obstacles to the advance- 
ment of the agriculture of these Islands, is the insufficiency of 
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native labor. Many means have been suggested to meet 
this difficulty. Some years ago several coolies were imported 
from China, who were at first found useful as laborers. The 
Chinese, however, are a more vicious race than the natives, 
and as they become more familiar with the customs and reg- 
ulations, they became unmanageable. Accustomed to a 
severe and sanguinary code of laws in their own country, the 
mild restraints which are found sufficient for the Hawaiian 
population are set at naught by the turbulent celestials, and 
they become insubordinate and reckless. On most of the 
plantations where they were at first employed they have been 
discharged, and the experiment was not considered sufficient- 
ly successful to warrant farther importations. It is now sug- 
gested that the introduction of laborers from the redundant 
population of Northern Europe would be more successful. In 
1843 a contract was entered into by certain capitalists in be- 
half of the Belgian Government with agents empowered to 
act for the government of the Hawaiian Islands, the avowed 
object of which was to “favor the progress of civilization in 
the Archipelago of the Sandwich Islands, to encourage their 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, and to develop com- 
mercial relations with Belgium ;” through which contract the 
Hawaiian Government expected to receive the aid of Euro- 
pean labor and capital. The scheme, however, fell through, 
and the experiment of introducing laboring classes from Nor- 
thern Europe yet remains untried. 

Nearly the whole Pacific whaling-fleet resort hither twice 
a year, as the most convenient recruiting ground and resting- 
place between seasons to find wherewith to refit them once 
more for the dangers of their hazardous profession. These 
semi-annual visits are no insignificant source of wealth and 
prosperity to the Islands. Nor are they altogether depen- 
dent in this branch of industry upon the bounty which the 
a A of distant nations bring to their shores. Several 
vessels engaged in the pursuit are owned and fitted out at 
Honolulu, and there is no enterprise which seems to be better 
adapted to their position, population or means. The natives, 
though indolent and inefficient laborers upon their own soil, 
are said to make good sailors and good whalemen, whilst they 
are not adverse to the employment. Recent success has given 
new impulse to the business, which can from the Islands be 
followed under decided advantages in many respects over all 
others. There were ten whalers owned in Honolulu, fitted out 
and discharged there, during the past year, and their catchings 
amounted to about 211,554 gallons of whale oil, and 89,000 
Ibs. of bone. The total amount of oil and bone shipped from 
the Sandwich Islands for the United States alone, as shown 
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by Custom House statistics for the past year, was 9,573 bar- 

rells sperm, 108,782 barrels whale, and 1,472,404 pounds of 

bone. The bone in these days of expanded skirts being re- 

a as one of the most profitable products ot the whale 
ery. 

The staple exports from the Islands are sugar, syrup, coffee, 
arrow-root, beef, pork, hides, wool, and tallow. The following 
summary of the commercial statistics is from official reports 
published in the “ Polynesian;” and in order to see what 
progress their industry has made, these principal staple arti- 
cles have been arranged in the following comparative table. 
When it is born in mind the high prices that have ruled in 
the selling markets, the planters ae graziers of the Hawaiian 
Islands have just cause for encouragement and hope. 


1856. 1857. 

Gagar, pownds, ....ccccsccciscccccccepccsccccsnoaians 554,805 700,556 
OE, MOOD, 650 bc p'ona4es<s6ecesns ss bacheeuewes 48 ,955 27 ,O87 
SI, SUI < v deie on uaessin.ce sc eweauspudeceecccqanve 9,847 21,399 
as 3 cain pais be vile e deaiedin ba enue eins bod eae 4,691 1,550 
Cotlee, pounds, .....ccevccceses a a Ae: ea a 63,582 $11,807 
Arrow-root, pounds, .........ccsccccccccccenvecsenes 9,325 16,511 
es WBS do.0500 004 0thdcbbastescatdeenasuben 67 253 
eds Gays 0s onus counabeibessce hes vs chkeaumicn 4,129 2,882 
DO CRE vida ne us 6504.00 oR TR ae on th oven canes 327 79 
UE, CU oia he Ue osc sr ccdoen Uh cece ccd eeeesucun 173 1,462 
IIIs 6 bc 6uehe ccs nddae's deedch sc cpebuce cotba 12 80 
IE 6 tah co6 + AS wes 4 CeEE. Co's ben O00 scene 0 0hs oem 5,358 9,835 
EE, WUE wien NU d's en b NS 6094 Ws cnn beetsdeunut 226 642 
sn RUE dech'ns. co seatnearined ache scucie bas 70,914 49 , 805 
Ss SEIN, ha. a win caatbatbn ut weuse'ssccomen 2 28 
Re PU SIs ks hte per ec niece pe ccdenes 189 

Bese POGAGGA DORON. o'nn's cB vce cb chides cdrcare 1,690 


The total value of exports for 1856 was $583,544 22; for 1857 
it was $645,526 10, or an increase of $61,981. Comparing the 
different principal places whence the importations for 1857 
come, we find an increase of about $45,000 in the duty paid 
imports from the United States, and about $49,000 in the 
bonded imports from the same; while there is a decrease of 
about $40,000, in the duty paid imports from Great Britain, 
and of about $7,000 in the eadod imports from the same. 
The German trade from Bremen and Hamburgh has also ex- 

erienced a decrease of about $38,000. The total value of 
imports for 1856 was $1,152,412 99, but for 1857 it was $1,130,- 
165 41, or $22,247 less ; while the duties collected in 1857 were 
$127,625 67, against $110,873 62 duties collected for 1856, or 
an increase of $16,752 05. The number of merchant vessels 
that visited the Hawaiian group during the past year was 82, 
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of which 54 were American, with an aggregate tonnage of 
20,886 tons; the number of national vessels twelve, of which 
but one belonged to the United States. 

By the constitution the Hawaiian form of Government is 
declared to be a constitutional monarchy. The legislative 
branch of the government is divided into two bodies—the 
House of Nobles and the House of Representatives—one ap- 

ointed by the King, the other elected by the people at large. 

ach of these two bodies has a negative upon the acts of the 
other; one intended as a bulwark to conservatism, the medium 
of the chiefs and land owners—the other represents the inter- 
ests and passions of the people. The two extremes of society 
thus represented in the division of the legislative power, 
naturally operate as salutary checks upon each other; and 
the happy medium of policy thus created between aristocratic 
and exclusive aspirations on the one hand, and levelling and 
ultra-liberal ‘oisdiiee on the other, is eminently coded. 
in a community like that of these islands, to work to the 

reatest good of the body politic. The Constitutions of Eng- 
fand and the United States were the models upon which the 
framers of the Hawaiian constitution fixed their attention. 
The nun.ber of represeutatives is restricted within the bounds 
of twenty-four and forty ; there must never be less than the 
first nor more than the last number. In regard to the House 
of Nobles, it is simply declared that it shall never consist of 
more than thirty members. Judges of the supreme court are 
allowed to sit as members of the upper house. 

The geographical position of these islands, rather than any- 
thing else, render them of interest to the United States. The 
subject of annexation to the American Union has frequently 
been discussed, and at one time met with much favor 
among the residents. In a former number of the Review 
(March, 1857, “Our Island Neighbors”) the writer, in an 
able article, urges the advantages both countries would de- 
rive from their admission into the Union. We disagree, how- 
ever, with Dr. Wood as to the benefit that would accrue to 
the latter. Whilst there is no immediate danger of the islands 
falling into the hands of some foreign power, it is better that 
they should remain independent communities of their own 
election. Let us cultivate a proper understanding with the 
government, so that in time of peace we may have the advan- 
tage of using them as places of refreshment for whalers and 
merchant-men, and during a war as neutral ports whither our 
national vessels may resort while protecting our commerce, 
whaling and other interests in these seas. 


San Franotsoo, Car., March 5, 1858. 
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ART. IL.—SOUTHERN DIRECT TRADE WITH EUROPE. 
THE ATLANTIO STEAM FERRY COMPANY. 


In the October number of the Review, of 1856, we published the letter of 
A. Dudléy Mann, Esq., to the citizens of the slaveholding States projecting this 
stupendous enterprize. Wenow publish (see close of this article) the act of the 
Assembly of Virginia incorporating a company for carrying it into effect, and 
the speech of Mr. Mann at Old Point Comfort to a large attendance of ladies 
and gentlemen, explanatory of the objects at which it aims. We ask for each 
an attentive perusal. 

The charter granted by Virginia to the Company is perhaps the most liberal 
one, and authorizing the largest capital ever exhibited by a legislative body in 
the United States. It is worthy of remark, that the bill proposed by Mr. Mann 
was passed word for word, as it. emanated from his pen, and without opposition 
in either House of the Assembly. Nor did its author attempt to bring any 
personal influence to bear—absenting himself from Richmond during the 
pending of the measure. The above proceeding is creditable alike to all 
concerned. It is eminently worthy of the virtuous old mother of patriotic 
Presidents and of sound principles, auguring well for the future commercial inde- 
pendence of the slaveholding States. 

Books have already been opened for subscriptions to stock in Richmond; and 
an organization will speedily be effeeted, in compliance with the provisions of 
the act, throughout the South. We may add that a list of several hundred 
stockholders, including many of the first names in the South, was procured prior 

to the incorporation of the company.—({Eb.) 


Mr. Presipent, Laptes, ANp Gentiemen: A public duty 
which I do not consider myself at liberty to disregard, brings 
me before you, painfully sensible as 1 am of my inability, in 
thus appearing, to realize your most moderate expectations. 
Nor could I possibly have summoned sufficient resolution to 
undertake to raise my voice upon an occasion less important 
than the present—an occasion rendered the more interesting 
by the hallowed ground on which we meet. Old Point Com- 
fort! What associations its very name awakens! How 
vividly it places our country’s history before our eyes! The 
beacon of lose to the despairing Colonists under whose per- 
severing auspices the banner of Anglo-Saxon civilization was 
firmly planted on this hemisphere, may our acts to-day be 
instrumental in making it a similarly reliable talisman to 
those who are despondent of the commercial redemption of 
the South. 

The nature of the enterprise to which I have devoted my 
attention, almost exclusively, for the last two years, is, I pre- 
sume, sufliciently understood. I will state, however, again, as 
I have invariably stated from the beginning, that it is in the 
broadest sense a Southern enterprise—not a Virginian one, 
beyond the consideration to which the beloved Old Common- 
wealth is entitled, in consequence of her being the most 
venerable and most populous of the Southcrn sisterhood. 

This enterprise will permit no individual to subscribe for 
more than a single share of $100 of its capital stock, until 
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every Southern citizen shall have been afforded an opportu- 
nity to subscribe for one share thereof. The object of this 
limitation is to familiarize the citizens of the South with the 
operations of commerce and navigation, and thus perpetuate 
the benefits resulting from the undertaking. It not unfre- 
quently occurs that we come into the possession of articles 
which we appreciate so highly that we cannot be tempted to 
separate with them even formoney. May not the shares in the 
Steam Ferry become such, and be bequeathed from father to 
son, serving as an inseverable bond of Union to the tens of thou- 
sands who shall, from time to time, be their possessors to the 
latest posterity? Again: If capitalists were even disposed to 
subscribe largely for the stock it is quite natural that, unless 
legal interest dividends should be declared from the first, they 
would: dispose of whatever amount they might own, in order 
to employ the proceeds in a more profitable investment. 
Therefore, the vessels would probably be transferred to another 
service, antagonistic to that for which they were intended, at 
an early stage of their performances. The one-share princi- 
ple on the contrary, would render them a permanent South- 
ern property, completely identified with, and almost con- 
stituting a part of Southern soil. Hence the caprices of the 
stock exchange could not harm their movements. 

I will also observe that the enterprise has no connection 
with, nor is it in opposition to any other enterprise relating 
to ocean steam navigation. Ifthe merchants of either of the 
Southern sea-board cities desire the establishment of a line to 
a European port for the advancement of its local interests, it 
would be illiberal for the Steam Ferry enterprise to attempt 
to create obstacles to its success. So in relation to a united 
South. If the great body of the citizens thereof require a line 
for the consummation of measures connected with their safety 
and prosperity upon a scale of gigantic magnitude, I trust the 
same spirit of liberality will be manifested by the merchants 
of each of those cities. The enterprise means to work faith- 
fully for every Southern city, without the slightest favoritism 
toeither. But it means to do much more than this—it means 
to work not only faithfully, but triumphantly, for every South- 
ern citizen. If it could be content with watching over mere 
petty interests; if it had no nobler ambition than to benefit 
this or that particular locality, irrespective of the general ad- 
vancement of the slaveholding States, it had never had its 
origin in my brain. Southern deliverance, from commercial 
ineguality in this Union, influenced the preparation of the 
project. From that purpose no one whose patriotism is su- 
perior to his selfishness will ever want it to depart. 

The enterprise has been assailed in the North as a Union 
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destroying one, and I have met with Union—at-any-cost—ad- 
vocates south of Mason and Dixon’s line who seemed disposed 
to believe that such was its inevitable tendency. It is diffi- 
cult to determine which of the two of those opponents is de- 
serving of the severest reprobation—the one for its reckless 
mendacity, or the other for its crouching timidity. The enter- 
prise has no such hidden purpose in contemplation as a 
division of the States. On the contrary, one of its primary 
objects is to strengthen, not impair, the compromises of the 
Constitution—those compromises conceived in wisdom and 
perfected by patriotism, which are the only reliable guardians 
of our federal political system, and without a faithful obser- 
vance of which, on the part of the Government, that system 
cannot, and Iam quite free to say ought not, in my opinion, 
to continue to exist. In order that there might be no possible 
misconception of the designs of the proposed enterprise I was 
careful to state in the pamphlet which gave the scheme pub- 
licity, that— 

“Tt contemplates nothing more traitorous than a commercial fortifi- 
cation of the South against the political encroachments of the North. 
When the slaveholding States rise in their commercial majesty, and 
manifest unmistakeably that they can act as well as talk—that they 
can execute as well as resolve—that they know how to appreciate 
natural commercial allies abroad, and are prepared to dispense with 
intermediate agencies at home, which “ eat out their substance”—then 
will venomous Free-soilism be subdued, and Abolition fanaticism itself 
brought to a sense of right. Thus, honorable union to the South may 
be secured.” @ 


Now, if this be Union destroying doctrine then am I bold 
to avow that I shall never desire more honorable distinction 
than to be found in the front rank of the army of the destruc- 
tives. I should despise the existence which I cherish if I 
could entertain or express sentiments on the subject differin 
from those which I intended for general cepelialian, for i 
should regard myself as meanly faithless to right, and a poor 
craven in principle. If it be Union dividing to endeavor to 
secure permanently the interests of the South, then was Wash- 
ington a Union divider. The Steam Ferry project aims at 
nothing worse than a complete development of the policy 
which that god-like personage himself distinctly initiated 
immediately after the achievement of our National Indepen- 
dence. He, alone, foresaw when the visions of his renowned 
cotemporaries seem to have been obscured in relation to its 
destiny, what the country behind the Appalachian chain 
was ultimately to become. His unerring sagacity penetrated 
the distant future, and beholding with the certainty of reality 
the vast amplification of the resources of that country the 
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intuition which inspired his patriotism, inspired also his 
statesmanship. He was properly imbued, from the moment 
our liberties :were won, with the paramount importance of 
opening through the Chesapeake Bay, an outlet to the pro- 
ducts, and an inlet to the supplies of the West, the Northwest, 
and Southwest. To succoagliad this great object, there was, 
as in all he ever undertook, no exertion to be made to which 
he did not prove himself equal—no privation to undergo to 
which he did not uncomplainingly, submit. The knowledge 
which he acquired as the youthful subject of a king, by care- 
ful and frequent examination of the couatry between the 
Potomac ol Ohio rivers, was invaluable to him as the retired 
founder of a Republic. On the 1st of September, 1784, shortly 
after the fortunes of war in behalf of America had resulted in 
the blessings of victorious peace, he proceeded to a minute ex- 
ploration of the routes which he had previously traced between 
those rivers. Upon his return from this exploration he com- 
menced an active correspondence with many of the most 
prominent men in Virginia and elsewhere, with respect to the 

ublic work with which his mind was so earnestly pre-oceupied, 
His letters are so replete in useful instruction, so admirably cal- 
culated to benefit the cause in whose interests we are here, so 
singularly applicable in most particulars to the present period, 
that I am persuaded you will not consider your time idly con- 
sumed in listening to a number of the more relevant passages 
which they contain. To Benjamin Harrison, Governor of 
Virginia, he wrote from Mount Vernon, under date of October 
10, 1784: 

“T shall take the liberty now, my dear sir, to suggest a matter 
which would (if I am not too short-sighted a politician) mark your 
administration as an important era in the annals of this country, if it 
should be recommended by you and adopted by the Assembly. 

“Tt has long been my decided opinion, that the shortest, easiest, 
and least expensive communication with the invaluable and extensive 
country back of us, would be by one or both of the rivers of this State, 
which have their sources in the Appalachian mountains.” 

* * % * * * % * 

“Taking Detroit, then (which is putting ourselves in as unfavorable 
a point of view as we can well be placed in, because it is upon the 
line of the British territory,) as a point by which, as I have already 
observed, all that part of the trade must come, it appears from the 
statement inclosed, that the tide-waters of the State are nearer to it 
by one hundred and sixty-eight miles, than those of the river St. 
Lawrence, or those of the Hudson at Albany by 176 miles.” 

% * * * * * * * 

“Thus much with respect to rival States. Let me now take a short 
view of our own; and, being aware of the objections which are in 
the way, I will, in order to contrast them, enumerate them with the 
advantages. 
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“ The first and principle one is the’ unfortunate jealousy which ever 
has, and it is to be feared ever will prevail, lest one part of the State 
should obtain an advantage over the other parts, as if the benefits of 
the trade were not diffusive and beneficial to all. Then follows a train 
of difficulties, namely, that our people are already heavily taxed; that 
we have no money; that the advantages of this trade are remote} 
that the most direct route for it is through other States, over which 
we have no control; that the routes over which we have no control 
are as distant as either of those which lead to Philadelphia, Albany, 
or Montreal; that a sufficient spirit of commerce does not pervade 
the citizens of this commonwealth; and that we are, in fact, doing 
for others what they ought to do for themselves. mp ~ 

“For my own part, I think it highly probable, that upon the strict- 
est scrutiny, if the Falls of the Great Kenawha can be made navigable, 
or a short portage be had there, it will be found of equal importance 
and convenience to improve the navigation of both the James and 
Potomac. The latter, | am fully persuaded, affords the nearest com- 
munication with the lakes; but Jamesriver may be more convenient 
for all the settlers below the mouth of the Great Kenawha, and for 
some distance perhaps above and west of it.” va ° . 

“I consider Rumsey’s discovery for working boats against the stream, 
by mechanical power principally, as not only a very fortunate inven- 
tion for these States, in general, but as one of those circumstances 
which have combined to render the present time favorable above all 
others for fixing, if we are disposed to avail ourselves of them, a large 
portion of the trade of the Western country in the bosom of this State 
irrevocably.” 

To Richard Henry Lee he wrote, under date of Mount 
Vernon, December 14, 1784: 

“ The Assemblies of Virginia and Maryland have now under con- 
sideration the extension of the inland navigation of the Rivers Potomac 
and James, and opening a communication between them and the West- 
ern waters." They seem fully impressed with the political, as well as 
the commercial advantages, which would result from the accomplish- 
ment of these great objects; and 1 hope will embrace the present 
moment to put them in a train for execution,” 


‘io David Humphreys he wrote, under date of Mount 
Vernon, July 25, 1785: 

“My attention is more immediately engaged in a project, which I 
think big with great political, as well as commercial, advantages to 
the States, especially the middle ones; it is by removing the obstrue- 
tions and extending the inland navigation of our rivers, to bring the 
States on the Atlantic in close connection with those forming to the 
westward by a short and easy transportation. Without this, I can 
easily conceive they will have different views, separate interests, and 
other connections.” ; " 


To Henry Lee he wrote, under date of Mount Vernon, 
June 18, 1786: 
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“The advantages with which the inland navigation of the Rivers 
Potomac and James are pregnant, | must strike every mind that reasons 
upon the subject.” * ™ 

“ Clear I am that it would be for the interest of the Western settlers 
as low down the Ohio as the Big Kenawha, and back to the lakes, to 
bring their produce through one of the channels I have named; but 
the way must be cleared, and made easy and obvious to them, or else 
the ease with which people g glide down the streams will give a different 
bias to their thinking and acting. Whenever the new States become 
so populous and so extended to the westward as really to need it, there 
will then be no power which candeprive them of the use of the Mississip- 


” 
pi. 


* * * * * * * * 


To Thomas Jefferson, then in Europe, he wrote, under date of 
Mount Vernon, August 1, 1786: 


“We have no news of importance; and, if we had, I should hardly 
be in the way of learning it, as I divide my time between the superin- 
tendence of opening the navigation of our rivers, and attention to my 
private concerns.” 


And again, to the same, on the 1st of January, 1788 : 


“The accounts generally agree as to its being a flat country between 
the waters of Lake Erie and the Big Beaver, but differ very much 
with respect to the distance between their sources, their navigation, 
and the inconveniences which would attend the cutting of a canal be- 
tween them. From the best information I have been able to obtain 
of that country, the sources of the Muskingum and Cyahoga approach 
nearer to each other than the Big Beaver; but a communication 
through the Muskingum would be more circuitous and difficult, having 
the Ohio to a greater extent to ascend, unless the latter could be 
avoided by opening a communication between James river and the 
Great Kenawha, or between the Little Kenawha and the west branch 
of the Monongahela, which is said to be very practicable by a short 
portage.” 

. 

To William Irvine he wrote, under date of Mount Vernon, 
February 18, 1798: 

“1. Could a channel once be opened to convey the fur and peltry 
from the lakes into the eastern country, its advantages would be so 
obvious as to induce an opinion that it would, in a short time, become 
the channel of conveyance for much the greater part of the commodi- 
ties brought from thence. 

“9. The trade, which has been carried on between New York and 
that quarter, is subject to great inconveniences from the length of the 
communication, number of portages, and at seasons from ice, yet it 
has, notwithstanding, been prosecuted with success. ’ 

“T shall feel myself much obliged, by any further information that 
you may find time and inelination to, communicate to me on this 
head.” 
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To the Earl of Buchan he wrote:—“ To evince that our 
views are expanded, I take the liberty of sending you the 
plan of a new city, situated about the centre of the Union of 
these States, which is designed for the permanent seat of the 
Government. And we are at this moment busily engaged, 
and far advanced in extending the inland navigation of the 
river Potomac on which it stands, and the branches thereof 
through a tract of as rich country for hundreds of miles as 
any in the world; and little doubt is entertained that in ten 
years, if left undisturbed, we shall open a communication b 
water with all the lakes, northwest and westward of us, wit 
which we have territorial connections, and an inland naviga- 
tion in a few years more, from Rhode Island to Georgia, in- 
inclusively, partly by cuts through the great bays and sounds, 
and partly between the islands and sand-banks—and the 
main from Albemarle Sound to the river St. Mary’s.” 

In a work entitled, “Journal of Travels,” by Elkanah 
Watson, the following extracts are to be found :—* Januar 
23, 1785, at two ona. I arrived’ at Mount Vernon, wit 
letters of introduction from Gen. Green and Ool. Fitzgerald, 
to the greatest man that ever lived, take him all in all, in any 
age or country, ancient or modern. * * * His conversa- 
tion was principally turned to the interior country, and open- 
ing the navigation by locks and canals at the Seneca Creek 
and Little Falls. His mind appeared absorbed and devoted 
to this great object, now in earnest contemplation. * * * 
To establish also the probability that the fur trade from 
Detroit will take this direction, he produced me the following 
estimate, which I copied from his manuscript, in his presence 
and with his aid: From Detroit at the head of Lake Erie 
via Fort Pitt (now Pittsburg) and Fort Cumberland at the 
head of the Potomac, (to Alexandria,) 607 miles; to Rich- 
mond 840; to Philadelphia 741; to Albany 943 ; to Montreal 
958. Thus it appears that Alexandria is 348 miles nearer 
Detroit than Montreal, with only two carrying places of about 
40 miles. Since my early commencement as a traveller, in 
1777, I have been constantly impressed with the importance 
of canals to connect the various waters in America. This 
impression was much increased by seeing many, and travel- 
ling on several in Europe. But I confess hearing of nothing 
else for two days from the persuasive tongue of this great 
man has fairly infected me with the canal mania.” 

Thus, Mr. President, the correspondence and conversation 
of Washington, conclusively prove that his most anxious pub- 
lic concern was to create a commercial equipoise, by means of 
the natural advantages afforded by the Chesapeake, which 
would operate as a preventive to that political power which 
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the North would naturally endeavor to derive from its affilia- 
tions—proceeding from emigration and other causes—with 
the West, and through that equilibrium preserve the stability 
of the Union. 

In accepting the Presidency of the Republic, Washington 
necessarily had to relinquish the Presidency of the Potomac 
company. As he was all in all to this ie the share- 
holders thereof became grievously dispirited on account of 
the loss which they had been submitted to in his reluctant 
withdrawal, but, notwithstanding, the work was not totally 
abandoned until it was determined to supersede it by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal. In the meantime the example of its 
never-living projector, was not lost on De Witt Clinton, who 
by emulating it with unwavering fidelity, succeeded in placing 
the State of New York, far in advance of any other State 
in the Union, in wealth and population. He diverted that 
very traffic from the West to the Hudson, which forty years 
before Washington had matured plans for drawing to the 
Chesapeake. The overshadowing benefits resulting from the 
Erie Canal, which was the internal improvement feature of 
the age, excited the friends of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal to active exertion. A more enthusiastic body of men 
never assembled for the promotion of an interest thanthat which 
met at Washington on the 6th of November, 1823, for per- 
fecting plans for the speedy excavation of that great contem- 
plated internal channel of transportation. Though a mere 
youth, | was present at its deliberations as a spectator, and 
an intensely interested one, rejoicing then, as has been the 
case ever since, in all that was transpiring calculated to ce- 
ment the bonds between the Southern and Middle country, 
and the rapidly rising States and Territories. In its solicitnde 
on the subject the stately National Intelligencer took the 
lead of its cotemporaries. In its issue of the morning of the 
mecting, it reac among other things: 


“ Had the good Washington lived to see this day, how would 
it have joyed his patriotic heart to witness so united and ear- 
nest an effort to accomplish this great and favorite object of 
national improvement. His comprehensive mind, his accurate 
acquaintance with the topeaainbe of his country, had long 
impressed him with the immense utility, and convinced him 
of the practicability of this work. It became, therefore, one 
of the favorite objects of his contemplation. His wishes, in- 
deed, led him to be too sanguine as to the period of its com- 
pletion, but in this we trust he will not have greatly erred.” 


A short time previously that temperate and dignified jour- 
nal, distinguished under its present editors, then, as now, 
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for its ability and sober-mindedness, employed the following 
emphatic language: 

“ We rejoice in the indications of the growing popularity 
of this magnificent project. It cannot be but that the eyes 
of the people of the Southern and Middle States will be open- 
ed to the importance of an effectual exertion to prevent the 
State of New York from monopolizing all the commerce and 
consequently all the wealth of the Union.” 


This, sir, is precisely the end which the Steam Ferry pro- 
ject wishes to accomplish. It desires to make an “ effectual 
exertion ” to prevent New York from retaining—(monopo- 
lized it, she has already,)—all the commerce of the Union. 
It would not wrong that populous State, which proudly bears 
the appellation of ‘Empire, and bears it not without reason, 
when she counts her Southern commercial dependencies, and 
agricultural vassals, but it would right that vast Southern di- 
vision of country the profits on whose frugal earnings she 
realizes through an unnatural channel of traffic. 

The conception of the grandeur and excellence of the re- 
sults, political and material, by adevelopment of the Chesapeake 
through its proper commercial allies, was that of the “ father 
of his country.” In his day and generation the iron-road was 
unknown on earth, nor had that motive power been discover- 
ed which in its might moves with the agility of the antelope 
over sky-capped mountains and through tempest-convulsed 
seas; but a faith in the future, cordially entertained by him, 
which never despaired or faltered, strengthened perhaps by the 
foreshadowings in Rumsey’s invention, doubtless revealed to 
his sight that Pittsburg and Detroit, and the country drained 
by the Upper Lakes, and the Ohio, and the Mississippi, and 
their tributaries, would eventually, under judicious manage- 
ment, seek the most suitable outer harbor of the Chesapeake 
for direct communication with the inhabitants of foreign 
Powers and States. Thanks, a thousand thanks, to the genius 
of a Fulton, a Watt, a Stephenson, and a Brunel, that hour 
seems at last to be hastening. Yes!—The noble conception 
was that of the noblest of mortals—a just Union saving con- 
ception, a Southern and Western developing conception, an 
anti-sectional monopoly conception. That Providence in 
which he implicitly relied in the darkest hours of his military 
career appears now, through its agencies, to be making a still 
more striking manifestation of its appreciation of his pure, 
his almost unearthly, disinterestedness while living. How 
consoling, how hopeful the reflection !—since in every thought 
that he nurtured in connection with public affairs, there was 
love for his countrymen and a prayer for his country. 
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When, sir, about two years ago, I first contemplated the 
roportions of the Leviathan steamship, I could not refrain 
rom exclaiming to the friends who were with me :—“ Here is 

the interpretation of the purpose fur which such a water as 
the Chesapeake was created! Here is the principle in ship 
architecture which will hoist New York out of the advantages 
which she enjoys in commerce and navigation! Here is the 
instrument which will make the South its own carrier and im- 
porter, and thus consolidate the Washingtonian policy!” Let 
us promptly and vigorously employ the nin. 4 which is in 
this instrument in our service, and it will strangle the serpent 
which has stealthily entered from the dark recesses of the 
North our political paradise. Let us command with it that 
traffic which rightfully belongs to us by the laws of location, 
and other fortuitous circumstances, and we shall accomplish a 
commercial decentralization of invaluable political securit 
to the Republic. Encroachments upon the Constitution will 
then cease, for a tower of strength will have thus been con- 
structed for its durable sustenance, which will defiantly reply 
to such enemies as may attempt the desecration of any of its 
yrovisions, in the language in which Leonidas replied to 
Xerxes. 

Nor may I, in this connection, be unmindful of the ser- 
vices of the late sage of Monticello in his solicitude to 
confirm the policy which a Washington deemed essential 
to the union of the States, and the internal peace of the 
States. The latter, as has been seen, observed in one of 
his letters :—‘* Whenever the new States become so populous 
and so extended to the westward as really to need it, there 
will be no power to deprive them of the use of the Mississip- 
pi.” Jefferson acted upon the corroborating demonstrations, 
which were strikingly furnished him from time to time, of the 
inevitable verification of this prediction, and by anticipating 
it through masterly diplomacy, “filled the measure” of his 
country’s and his own glory, by the acquisition of the slave 
Territory of Louisiana. For this, if there were nothing else 
to endear his memory in our affections, we owe him a debt 
of gratitude which it were an impossibility for us ever to re- 
move. Without that Territory and Texas—(your own brilliant 
achievement, Mr. President, and permit me to add the achieve- 
ment of a far-sighted, superior statesmanship, which places 
your name on the imperishable scroll of fame in the closest 
association with those of your two immortal predecessors,) we 
should to-day scarcely be an atom, as respects influence, in the 
scale of the Union, if indeed, we had not been ruled out of it, 
politically annihilated long ago. As the devoted posthumous 
adherents of a Washington and a Jefferson, in a cause which 
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was next as near to their hearts as country itself, we can well af- 
ford, as far as relates to that all-important cause, indeed we are 
admonished by every consideration of propriety to do so—to 
eschew party politics entirely, to be Southerners in fact and in 
truth not only for the sake of the South, but also for the sake 
of the Union. As one of those adherents, yielding to none in 
fidelity and ardor, but to many in ability and influence, I 
find no little incentive to my exertions in the steadfast belief 
which I entertain that, if they were at present of this world’s 
number, I should enjoy their encouraging smiles, just, sir, 
as I appreciate your presence and presidency over the delibe- 
rations of this assembly. 

Mr. President, at the time the Steam Ferry project was origi- 
nated, I distinctly foresaw that it would have to encounter a 
formidable enemy in croaking incredulity ; but, as I believed 
then, and am now perfectly satisfied is the case, not an invinci- 
ble one. It is not wonderful that this influence should be reso- 
lutely arrayed against such a gigantic enterprize, when it is 
recollected that it has been consistent in its hostility to every 
valuable discovery of science, and every benign undertaking 
of energy, in embryo. As in remote by-gone ages, so now; 
even fixed facts, achieving important ameliorations, scarcel 
serve to afford it an excuse for a cessation of hostilities. tt 
is most aptly illustrated in the recorded statement that when 
the doctrine was first announced by Galileo that the earth 
turned around the sun—the sun remaining stationary in the 
Universe—the Holy Fathers of the inquisition, alarmed at 
so daring an innovation, proceeded to declare that the first of 
these propositions was false and heretical, and the other erro- 
neous in point of faith. They pledged themselves to believe 
that the earth was stationary, and the sun moveable. This 
pledge, however, had not the slightest effect in changing the 
natural order of things. It seems that the sun continued to 
stand still, and the earth to move around it, the holy pledge 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. The Holy Fathers of that 
epoch wonld, if they were living, find a devoted disciple in 
the croaking incredulity of the present period. To satisfy the 
inordinate misgivings of this inconsiderate disbeliever, it is 
not enough that the invisible spirit of the air has been made 
to conform to our bidding in conveying messages to the most 
distant points.of civilization; that carbon and water are per- 
forming the labor of millions of men; that the track which 
the storm-king traverses on the ocean has been marked out 
with almost reliable certainty ; and that numerous other in- 
ventions and discoveries have been made before which the 

ods of ancient fable would have been ashamed to hold their 
Seaven: It still doubts on, finds fault with everything rela- 
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ting to salutary progress, while it neither originates nor exe- 
cutes anything. the discoveries of a Columbus, a Newton 
and a Franklin, the obstinate opposition which it manifested 
is distinctly perceptible to my mind’s eye. If it were not an- 

nistic to the Steam Ferry, I should seriously question 
whether that project contained within itself the germ of. en- 
larged usefulness. It will gravely, and, in the most confident 
terms assert, that the Leviathan can never be launched ; that, 
if she can be launched, she can never be propelled; that, if 
she can be propelled, she can never be filled; that, if she can 
be filled, the time required for the operation will preclude the 
possibility of her being profitable to her owners; and, that, if 
she should be profitable to her owners, no benefits are to be 
derived from expedition on the ocean, or a reduction in the 
price of freights. Arrogance without instruction, or boldness 
without wisdom, is a ridiculous intermeddler in the salutar 
enactments of the world. The tame prattle of the parrot edi- 
fies no one, but all may profit by the example contained in 
the silence of the bird of Jove when measuring, in his eyrie, 
the space of the upper chambers of the world.in which he 
soars. . 

The most sanguine inventors and projectors have not un- 
frequently been left far in the rear of speedy reality with 
reference to the capacity of their inventions and projects. 
This is forcibly exemplified in a letter from Robert Fulton, 
the so-designated prince of wild enthusiasts of his times, which 
reads thus, as copied from the original, in the possession of 
Colonel Force, of Washington, to whom I am indebted for 
the most of the extracts which I have introduced : 


Karorama, (near Washington,) 
January 9, 1811. 


Dear Sir: Having an unfortunate bile, and being altogether 
so unwell that I shall probably not be able to get out of the 
house for a fortnight, I shall be happy to have some conversa- 
tion with you on your steamboat inventions and experience. 
Although I do not see by what means a boat containing one 
hundred tons of merehandize ean be driven six miles an hour 
in still water, yet, when you assert your perfect confidence in 
such success, there may be something more in your combina- 
tions than I am aware of. As such success would be of infi- 
nite national importance, I should feel disposed, on the prin- 
ciples of patriotism, to give the essay every aid; at the sime 
time to make such an arrangement as would secure you am- 
ple fortune. To prove your principles by practice, it has oc- 
curred to me that one of two things might be done: either 
that you find some one to join you with funds to build the 
2 
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boat, and, if you succeed to rum six miles an hour in still 
water with one hundred tons of merchandize, I will contract 
to reimburse the cost of the boat, and to give you one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars for your patent; or, if you can 
convince me of the success by drawings or demonstrations, I 
will join you in the expenses and profits. Please to think of 
this, and have the goodness to let me hear from you as soon 
as possible. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


ROBERT FULTON. 


To Docror Trornrton. 


This letter, sir, was written some months after the first 
steamboat had ascended the Hudson, and yet the enthusiastic 
inventor could not imagine how one hundred tons of mer- 
chandize could be prop led in still water, six miles an hour, 
by the bantling of his genius. Forty years afterwards, five 
times as large an amount was propelled twenty miles. Most 
instructively, to such as are willing to learn, does General 
Cass remark in his late Marietta speech : 

“Fifty-one years ago I was a young man, representing this county in the 
Legislature of this State, when those pioneer steamboat builders, Messrs. Ful- 
ton and Livingston, made a proposition to our State authorities to establish lines 
of passenger and freight boats on the Ohio, pare by steam against the cur- 
rent at the rate of four miles per hour. e proposition was laughed out of 
the Legislature as impracticable. I was a young fogy then—I am an old fogy 
now. If it had depended upon us, of that day, the magnificent enterprize of 
steam navigation would not now be startling us with its great achievements.” 

As recently, sir, as 1823, there were public rejoicings in 
Louisville, on account of a steamer having arrived there in 
fifteen days and six hours from New Orleans. The captain, 
in reply to a complimentary toast at a dinner given upon the 
occasion, gravely stated that it might possibly occur, in the 
‘course of time, that the upward passage between the two 
places would be performed in fifteen days, but certainly never 
under. In a score of years after the celebration it was per- 
formed in a few hours over four days! When Cunard started, 
about sixteen years ago, his ocean mail steamships, the most 
confident in their success believed that they were quite as 
long, large, and powerful as would be safe for the service in 
which they were engaged. They have been regularly, as 
each new keel was laid, growing in length, size, and power, 
until there is one now on the stocks nearly three times as long, 
as large, and as powerful as was the first, and though less than 
a fourth as large as the Leviathan, will draw all the water 
that can be carried up by Sandy Hook to New York. 

Steam, sir, upon the ocean is comparatively in its infancy. 
On bays, rivers, and lakes, generally, it is moving boats of as 
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much magnitude as the waters which they navigate, and the 
harbors they enter will admit, or the traffic justify. So with 
respect to the communication between New York and Liver- 
pool. It has indeed been discovered by a map of the coast 
survey, than which there is no better authority, that there is 
a sufficient depth of water in the channel of Long Island 
Sound, up to within a few miles of New York, for even such 
a mammoth as the Leviathan; but it is questionable whether 
the navigation is not too precarious for her to attempt it, ex- 
cept when empty and for mere exhibition. Hence, it is very 
likely that the size of steamers intended for the trade of that 
pore will never be considerably augmented beyond that of the 

unarders referred to; and it is palpable that without such 
augmentation there can be but little improvement in speed. 
On this account I entertain an abiding belief that the traffic 
between America and Europe could not, if it would, unless 
outrageously wronged, avoid availing itself of the singular 
advantages offered by the Chesapeake and Milford Haven. 
The Steam Ferry vessels will require at least twenty-eight feet 
of water when loaded to keep them afloat. Where ps can they 
find it on this side, free ‘ron rocky and otherwise perilous 
coasts and harbors, perfectly land-locked and unobstructed by 
ace, with good bites a and anchorage grounds, and an 
abundance of ¥RHIGHT EVER AWAITING THEIR ARRIVAL, THAN 
WITHIN THE Vircrta Cares. 

For the reasons already stated, sir, the chances are, that a 
regular Steam Ferry line will never be established between the 
United States and England that will cross in eight days, ex- 
cept between the Chesapeake and Milford. The fact so in- 
disputably established in naval architecture and engineering, 
that strength and size are indispensable to speed and security, 
should never be overlooked. ere are those before me who 
may live to see vessels of one thousand feet in length, and 
forty thousand tons measurement in the service 0! the Steam 
Ferry. Economy, expedition, and safety, combine to warrant 
the conclusion that this may occur. hen I survey yonder 
water and yonder mountains teeming with mineral wealth, 
and yonder more distant cotton-fields invoking relief from 
the Sues taxes imposed upon their yield by a circuitous, 
lengthened, and costly transportation, I cannot, I will not, I 
dare not doubt it myself. Our cotton crop is doubling itself 
every quarter of a century, and yet the supplies do not 
keep pace with the demand. We may see it amounting to 
6,000,000 bales before 1870, and still hear the cry from its 
consumers, “ More! more!—there is not yet enough.” Nor 
is the increase in the yield of cereal grain and other pro- 
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ducts of exportation in the slaveholding States, proportion- 
atel behind that of the world-controlling staple. 

There is nothing unreasonable, sir, in the promised per- 
formances of the Leviathan. She may not be perfect in 
her proportions, or in her general arrangements, but capaci- 
ties like her’s have become a necessity, and science would be 
utterly faithless to its trusts if it failed to provide amply for 
the requirements which industry and travel make upon it for 
transportation on the “vasty deep.” Depend upon it, it will 
be found equal to the discharge of its entire duty. Croaking 
incredulity cannot intimidate it by its snarls. It knows not 
how to fear, nor how to tire, nor how to slander. It is ever 
preparing, in the plenitude of the Almighty’s goodness, some 
more valuable development, some more momentous demon- 
stration, for the advancement of mankind. Material perfee- 
tion, through a successful application of knowledge to the 
wants of life, is its steady, resolute aim. It submits to no 
distractions from its pursuits, and will recognize no limits to 
its investigations, except those established immutably for the 
government of the earth. In its constant triumphs the mar- 
vellous becomes a thing of every-day life. It is conscious, 
however, that there is a line of partition between divinity 
and humanity, which it may not pass—that there are laws co- 
eval and co-existent with creation which may proclaim to it, 
when it has exhausted every available field for the exercise 
of its mighty powers, thus far hast thou been permitted to 
come, but thou canst not go beyond. 

Mr. President, there is another interest in inveterate oppo- 
sition to the Steam Ferry project which I cannot refrain trom 
noticing, and which I will distinguish as /et-us-alone selfish- 
ness. This interest is as old as time, and seems to be just as 
unyielding, just as exacting, as if it expected to exist in eter- 
nity. About eighteen months ago, I chanced to pick up in 
London a tract published there in 1673, with the pompous 
title of “ Zhe Grand Concern of England ex, slained,” whieh 
described as minutely the motives by which this interest is 
ever actuated, as if it had been written yesterday, against 
the proposed Steam Ferry. This tract was directed at the 
revolutionary innovations which the newly-invented “Flying 
Coaches ”—that is to say, coaches’ which travelled three miles 

ry hour in summer, and two in winter—were making upon 
the grovelling selfishness of London tradesmen and others of 
that metropolis, and the following may be taken as a fair sam- 
ple of its contents : 


‘*Before the coaches were set up, travellers rode on horseback, and men had 
boots, spurs, saddles, bridles, die-cloths, and good riding-suits, coats and 
cloaks, stockings and hats, whereby the wool and leather of the kingdom were 
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consumed. Besides, most gentlemen, when they travelled on horseback, used 
to ride with swords, belts, pistols, holsters, portmanteaus, and hat-cases, which 
in these coaches they have little or no occasion for. For when they rode on 
horseback they rode in one suit, and carried another to wear when they came to 
their journey’s end, or lay by the way; but in coaches, they ride in a silk suit, 
with an Indian gown, with a sash, silk stockings, and the beaver hats men ride 
in, and carry no other with them. This is Seatac they escape the wet and 
dirt which on horseback they cannot avoid; whereas in two or three journeys 
on horseback these clothes and hats were wont to be spoiled ; which done, they 
were forced to have new very often, and that increased the consumption of 
manufacture. To the making of these things there went many trades, now 
ruined. 

“Tf, some few were continued—to wit, one to every shiretown in Englond, to 
go once a week backward and forward, and to go through with the same horses 
they set forth with, and not travel above thirty miles a day in the summer, and 
twenty-five in the winter, and to shift inns every journey, that so trade might 
be diffused—these would be sufficient to carry the sick and lame, that they pre- 
tend cannot travel on horseback ; and being thus regulated they would do little 
or no harm; especially if all be suppressed within fifty miles of London, where 
they are no way necessary, and yet so highly destructive.” 


This is a true specimen of the logic of the grovelling sel- 
fishness of the present day. The sordid interests of the fifty- 
seventh year of the nineteenth century are just as tenacious 
of their respective peculiar enjoyments, just as regardless of 
the general welfare, as were those of the seventy-third year 
of the seventeenth century. The leviathans in Southern 
waters are feared precisely as were the flying coaches—in the 
sense that they will interfere with class interests. And most 
assuredly they will so interfere. This constitutes an impor- 
tant part of their mission. They will open a direct and ex- 

editious communication between the producer and consumer, 

y which intermediate agencies, however large or however 
small, which are preying, vulture-like, upon the planter and 
husdandman, will be utterly dispensed with. Thus, millions 
of dollars will be saved monthly on importations and exporta- 
tions, and on the transportations thereof to the citizens of the 
South and West, who will avail of the Steam Ferry for the 
movement of their products to, and their supplies from, 
abroad. The merchants of Richmond, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, Pensacola, 
New Orleans, Natchez, Memphis, St. Lonis, Little Rock, Gal- 
veston, Louisville, Madison, Gineinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Pittsburg, and numerous other places, may send their 
orders for merchandize by the inland and Atlantic sub-marine 
telegraph to Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, and receive in their store-houses, pay- 
ing the duties thereat, the articles ordered in from ten to fif- 
teen days afterwards. And the staples of the region wherein 
those merchants transact business, may be conveyed to the 
foreign countries designated, in like time. 

Detroit and the vast upper lakes region have been tapped 
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by the Chesapeake, through the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
and its connections. The heart of Pennsylvania and Lake 
Erie have been tapped by the Chesapeake, through the Mary- 
land and Central Pennsylvania railroad. The regions of the 
Sciota and Miami, as also Northern Kentucky, will, in a few 
years, as they now are more indirectly by the Parkersburg 
and Marietta lines, be tapped by the Chesapeake, through the 
Virginia Central—(and the several intersecting lines from the 
Potomac and York rivers,}—and Covington and Ohio, and 
Big Sandy, and Big Sandy and Lexington, railroads. By 
the Ist of June next, it is expected that the basins of the 
Mississippi and Alabama, and the productive intermediate 
country, will be tapped directly (as they have been already 
circuitously) by the Chesapeake, through the Norfolk, Peters- 
burg, Lynchburg, and Knoxville connection. And the regions 
about the Falls of the Ohio and Southern Kentucky will, at 
no very distant day, be tapped by the Chesapeake, through 
the projected Cumberland Gap connection. 

As soon as the locomotive shall display the full power of 
his iron majesty in drawing trains freighted with from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty tons, of the yield of the 
States which they traverse, on those various lines and on those 
which are open, and on those which are approaching comple- 
tion—all having an eastern terminal concentration in the 
waters of the Chesapeake—a daily instead of a weekly com- 
munication of mammoth iron steamships will scarcely be ade- 
quate to meet the demands for transportation across the At- 
lantic. There is not, probably, a route upon which, within 
twenty years, a double track would not be commenced, while 
the impetus given to travel and commerce would invite, for 
profitable employment, an abundance of capital to extend the 
overland connection rapidly across to the Pacific, thus bindin 
California and Oregon and Washington Territories in identica 
interests with those of the South and West. 

Of the railroads open to public use in the United States, 
seventeen thousand miles of their measurement are in closer 

roximity with the Chesapeake Bay, than with the Bay of 

New York, while only seven thousand miles are in closer prox- 
imity with the Bay ef New York, than with the Chesapeake 
Bay. Ten years hence, as large as the ratio now is in our 
favor, it will have so increased as to stand as three to one, if 
not more. This is a most important fact, and an irresistible 
one in the inferences deducible therefrom—the advantages of 
climate taken into consideration, together with the extended 
canal, river, bay, gulf, and coastwise navigation—as soon as 
the Steam Ferry shall be in successful operation. It cannot be 
doubted by a rational mind, that the Chesapeake will be in 
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the very centre of the highway upon which the great traffic 
intercourse of the world is to pass and repass, and whereat it 
will diverge and converge. Europe, ayailing of the expedi- 
tion of the mammoth steamers, and the railroads across this 
continent, with the gulf and inter-oceanic connection, will send 
and receive her mails, her passengers, her merchandise, and 
her gold, to and from Australia and elsewhere in the Pacific, 
and to and from the Caribbean sea and the Gulf of Mexico, 
as she will find this communication vastly more speedy, and 
otherwise desirable, than the existing routes which she tra- 
verses, or any other that she can adopt; and this alone will 
be worth to the slaveholding States a licges amount than the 
entire sum required to pat the Steam Ferryin operation. From 
London via Milford, the Chesapeake and the Gulf, I confi- 
dently expect to see the mails transported to the shores of the 
Pacific in thirteen days, and from thence to Australia and 
China in fifteen more. 

Such, Mr. President, is a contracted outline of the benefits 
which the proposed Steam Ferry promises to confer upon the 
slaveholding States. It will virtually constitute an Atlantic 
bridge, on which citizens and subjects of all countries will 
cross and recross by tens of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands annually—comparatively without the risk of casualties 
greater than they incur at home—and upon which the surplus 
produets of every description of industry will be conveyed to 
market. From and to the landings, on either side, auxiliary 
steamers will carry and fetch regularly, from and to national 
as well as foreign ports. They will there ever find assorted 
cargoes suited to any trade or destination. Four such vessels, 
in point of size, as the Leviathan, leaving each side of the 
Atlantic weekly, would convey 2,000,000 of tons of cargo per 
annum. Three hundred sailing vessels, of 1,000 tons each, 
would not have the capacity to perform such a service. More- 
over, those vessels would require that which the South is not 
in a condition to supply—10,000 sailors; while 1,600 hands, 
including the necessary number of experienced seamen, would 
de ample for the four leviathans. The economy in building, 
oar ing, running, and all else, of the latter over the former, 
would be fully fifty per cent. <A cargo of 25,000 bales of 
cotton could be received aboard, or discharged, in three days. 
The gross receipts for the voyage, or a passage out and a pas- 
sage in, may be safely estimated on an average at $200,000, 
or $10,400,000 per annum. The steamships, constructed en- 
tirely of iron, would probably be sea-worthy for one hundred 

ears, and then in value be worth half their original cost. As 
it is tolerably certain that they could be made reliably sea- 
proof and fire-proof, insurance would be measurably dispensed 
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with; and including wear and tear, they could probably be 
run at a cost not exeeeding $7,000,000 per annum, when fairly 
established. 

I know, sir, that many individuals, entirely well disposed 
toward the undertaking, are apprehensive that its magnitude 
is unfavorable to its success. To such I would reply, with 
due deference to their opinions, that its magnitude is its chief, 
if not its only recommendation. We cannot succeed if we 
begin where the rest of the world is leaving off. The wooden 
hull end canvas have had their day on the high seas. So 
with small steamers. If we were to buy the largest now in 
service, their places would be supplied by still larger ones, 
and we should consequently have to contend against ruinous 
odds. The stage-coach cannot run side by side with the loco- 
motive; nor can the steamship of 5,000 tons run side by side 
with the steamship of 10,000 tons, more successfully than 
the steamship of 10,000 can run side by side with the steam- 
ship of 20,000 tons. Power in each case constitutes speed, 
and speed, in this “fast” age, is essential to success. The 
representative of an English company offered me, a few 
months since, four of the finest iron screw-steamers afloat, on 
very attractive terms. They measured, respectively, about 
2,500 tons, and would convey a cargo of about 1,000 tons; 
but they would require a ton of coal to move a ton of freight 
across the Atlantic. This would render them ruinously un- 
profitable, inasmuch as they could not rely upon passengers 
and mails, because of their want of size and consequent want 
of speed. The iron steamship of 30,000 tons would, it is be- 
lieved, require not more than one ton of coal for the move- 
ment of ten tons of freight between the Chesapeake and Mil- 
ford, while from her size, speed, and security, she would com- 
mand the greater part, or as many as she could carry, of 
voyagers across the ocean, besides parcels and the mail—re- 
quiring no other subsidy than her own postages. In view of 
such results, I would hesitate to accept the four steamers 
referred to as a gift, upon the condition that I should run 
them for a term of five years, from the Chesapeake to a Eus 
ropean port. And J am quite persuaded that no steamship 
which requires a ton of coal to propel a ton of freight over 
the Atlantic, can be run from the Chesapeake, or any port 
South of New York, unless she enjoys a liberal governmental 
contract, to any oe port, without incurring heavy losses 
to her proprietors. Therefore I regard the discovery, or rather 
the exploitation, of the principle contained in the Leviathan, 
as little less than a rare Providential favor to the industrial 
interests of the South. New York cannot, as I have explain- 
ed, avail as advantageously of that principle as ourselves. 
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And I feel not the slightest hesitation in expressing it as m 
deliberate, sincere conviction, that we have no alternative le 
us but to adopt it: to prepare at once for its employment, or 
relinquish, in despair, every idea of freedom from the monop- 
oly to which we are so injuriously subjected, and which be- 
comes the more inflated with increased power to harm us, the 
more it is pampered and maddened by the profits from the 
fruits of your toil. 

Nor is it of trifling importance that by constructing the 
tour leviathans, we should build up a mighty military arma- 
ment; one that could be readily converted into a strong shield 
for us, if it should ever again be our misfortune to become 
involved in hostilities with a formidable foreign power. The 
would constitute iron fortifications which, in their rapid transit 
from point to point, would eminently assist to daatll our coast 
— invasion, from the Capes to the Mexican frontier; and, 
if it were rendered a necessity to convert them into privateers, 
they would sweep the commerce of our enemy off of the 
North Atlantic. In short, they would be one of our main 
arms of defence and protection in war, as they would be our 
powerful arm of security and prosperity in peace. A late 
number of the London Times, in expressing its confidence in 
the Leviathan, justly remarks: “ Even Noah’s Ark must yield 

recedence to her, and to which all the Marlboroughs, and 
ellingtons, and Merrimacks, and Niagaras are mere cock- 
boats.” 

Mr. President, it is often disparagingly asserted, as concerns 
the Steam Ferry enterprize, that the laws of trade cannot be 
changed ; that mene: as New York is now the monopolizing 
emporium of the Union, it must,as a matter of course, ever 
remain such. This is not sound logic in point of reason, nor 
truthful in point of fact. On the contrary, history abounds 
with proof that trade is the mere creature of necessity, ever 
changing under the influence which a favored locality exerts 
on its movements. This is exemplified in the instances of 
Liverpool as contrasted with Amsterdam ; in Hamburg and 
Bremen, as contrasted with Venice and Genoa ; and in many 
other, extending as far back as to ancient Tyre. It is not my 
nature, sir, to doubt—notwithstanding such objections plansi- 
bly urged—the carrying out of proposed redeeming schemes 
when demanded by right and sustained by reason and justice ; 
and although this project has subjected me to a classification 
with the visionary, in ineredulous circles, it has been ordina- 
rily my misfortune to be behind rather than in advance of 
speedy reality. It has been so with others whose gifted pre- 
science I would consider it the proudest privilege of my life 
to even faintly emulate. When the mighty Carolinian (whose 
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immortal words, whenever or wherever uttered, are among 
the most precious of Southern inheritances) remarked, at the 
Memphis convention in 1845, in reference to railroads, “You 
are now, sir, looking towards the Atlantic, in twenty years 
will be looking towards the Pacific,” croaking incredu- 
ity fairly shrieked aloud and did not hesitate to classify this 
world-renowned statesman with the wildest of the visionary. 
Behold now, in the direction of Memphis, and Little Rock, 
and San Francisco, how far smiling reality is in advance of 
the time he designated! 

In the existing state of affairs, every hour that elapses for- 
tifies the strength of the North, while it correspondingly di- 
minishes that of the South. Not an additional bale of cotton, 
or hogshead of tobacco, or barrel of flour, or tierce of rice, is 
—— in the slaveholding States, that does not contribute 

irectly or remotely to such a result. We heap upon the 
Northern States riches, and with those riches, if we continue 
to multiply them, they will hem in and stifle our institution. 
Minnnesota and Oregon and Kansas, will probably be brought 
into the Union at the next session of Congress, on the side of 
the non-African slaveholding States; and, in addition to this 
increase of strength, a plan, it is reported, has been devised 
by the Free-Soilers for overpowering us in Missouri, and after- 
wards in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Maryland; and our indo- 
lence renders it from day to day more feasible. We may close 
our eyes to the palpable fact, but nevertheless it is a fact, if 
we decline longer peacefully to act, “the hand writing on the 
wall” against us will soon begin to manifest itself—aye, in 
letters of burning, consuming lehtaees In the year 1870, 
as I have already stated, the cotton crop will probably amount 
to 6,000,000 bales. Who will enjoy most of the clear profits 
on this immense augmentation of yield, if we remain passive 
spectators? Alas! the mischievous disturbers of our repose, 
who inhabit for the most part (the faithful friends of the Con- 
stitution being in a er minority therein) the country be- 
yond the Hudson—and to our pecuniary, our commercial, and 
finally our political subjugation. It is boastingly, and perhaps 
truly, said, that the pecuniary value of the city of New York 
and its environs, is larger than that of the whole State of Vir- 
ginia! What will it be at the period just designated, unless 
we sever, without unnecessary delay, the commercial chains 
which fetter us? Double, at least, if not treble. Beware, 
then, beware! In your too generous confidence, you are 
steadily nourishing into strength the viper which is to sting 
you unto death. 

I may be regarded as an extremest—I care not.if I am so 
regarded—when I state that as desperate diseases require des- 
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rate remedies so would I rejoice to see the citizens of the 
Routh registering in their hearts, a vow, a solemn vow, that 
from and after the 31st of December, 1860—thus allowing to 
their merchants sufficient time to make their arrangements 
accordingly, and therefore inflicting upon them no wrong— 
they will consume no foreign goods which are not imported 
direetly through a Southern port from the country of their 
origin. Such a resolution, faithfully adhered to, would be 
more efficient than any legislative enactment, however favor- 
able, upon the subject, or however constitutional. Let it be 
seen that Southerners are in earnest, that patriotism has 
duties to perform in trade intercourse as well as supplies to 
purchase, and all the articles required for consumption from 
abroad will thenceforth come directly to their homes relieved 
from intermediate agencies and at vastly diminished rates. 
They would then cease to bend the knee to Baal—to do hom- 
age to that egos and overshadowing fiscal fort of - 
all street, whose standing army of officers is larger than 
the number of troops usually quartered in any military fort- 
ress in the Union. Through the multifarious operations of 
this hydra-headed monster a moneyed centralization has been 
consummated more terrific in its consequences, more demoral- 
izing in its influences, more prejudiced to State rights and 
State interests than the worst form of consolidation ever ima- 
gined by any of the framers of the Constitution. It may be 
said of New York financially, as it is said of France politi- 
cally, in her relation with continental Europe, that when 
she becomes wild, the slaveholding States pay for her 
follies. She holds their purse-strings and then makes them 
the innocent victims of her reckless adventures for gain. To- 
day we have still strength left for the protection of ourselves; 
to-morrow it may be too late. Let us then boldly face impend- 
ing danger and be stimulated onward by the noble sentiment 
expressed by Cato’s son: “Tis not in mortals to command 
success, but we’ll do more, Sempronius—we’ll deserve it.” 
We are assured by sacred proverb, that “God helps those 
who help themselves.” Let us show to the world of mankind 
that we are really capable of helping ourselves. Let every one 
who can afford to do so, subscribe for a share of one hundred 
dollars in the enterprize. There is probably no investment 
that would pay better for a term of years, in a dividend point 
of view, while the advantages which would be secured to 
every Southern domicil would be incalculable—alike in Vir- 
inia and Texas, in Maryland and Arkansas, in Kentucky and 
lorida, in Missouri and South Carolina, in Tennessee and 
Louisville, in North Carolina and Alabama, in Georgia and 
Mississippi. 
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I will not, I cannot contemplate the probability of the 
failure of the project. I believe its merits are such that they 
will overwhelm any opposition, any combination, mar any 
plot which may have the temerity to beset it, either within or 
without the South. That which I supposed from the first 
would occur, is already beginning joyously to transpire, viz: 
that it would become a pou favorite, particularly with the 
rural populations, and that they would nourish and cherish it 
to maturity with a certainty that it would thenceforth abun- 
dantly recompense them in the promotion of their individual 
interests and in its protection of their political rights. Let- 
ters are pouring in alike from the mountain tops and valley 
depths requesting me to affix the names of the writers to the 
subscription list. I hail each with joy, I hail each with pride, 
as the TRUE HEART'S OFFERING to as glorious a temporal cause 
as ever citizen espoused. Women’s noble soul participates 
too in this reasonable, laudable enthusiasm. In my juvenile 
ap when I first read of the heroic virtues of our Spartan- 

ike mothers of the Revolution, it seemed asa tale of romance 

that conjugal and maternal love should have been capable of 
making such sacrifices at the shrine of country. Long, long 
ago, I ceased to wonder at that hallowed amor patrie, and ever 
since have been a delighted believer that women’s patriotism 
is one of the purest devotions, one of the sublimest affections 
of humanity—and which ’twere well, perhaps, for the State 
that more selfish man snould school his ambitious mind to 
emulate. 

This august presence--I mean the ladies, Mr. President— 
and the only august presence which I recognize as belonging 
to earth—the patience with which it has followed me throug. 
a lengthened, and, I fear, tedious address, has in it a sigmifi- 
cance which I cannot mistake. It whispers hope, it inspires 
faith, it augurs victory, And suchavictory! <A victory that 
will establish an ever-reliable bulwark of the Constitution. 
A vietory that wil, make a strong South commercially out of 
a comparatively puny one. A victory that will popularize 
in the slaveholding States the principles of nana political 
economy, steadily teaching the rising youth, by practical ex- 
ample, the truth of the adage, by agriculture we Live, but by 
commerce we THRIVE. <A victory that will stand as a perpet- 
ual monument upon which every contributor’s name will be 
inscribed to the exalted public spirit of the present generation 
of Southerners. And a victory that will bind heart to heart 
the millions interested in its achievements centuries after we 
and our cotemporaries shall have been numbered with the 


departed. 
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AN ACT 


To incorporate the Atlantic Steam Ferry Company.—{ Passed the 15th day of 
March 1858. 


1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, That Ambrose Dudle 
Mann, his associates, successors and assigns, hereby created and constitu 
a body corporate, by the title of the Ar,antic Sream Ferry Company. 

2. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation is authorized and em- 

wered to establish a line or lines of steamships or ships propelled by other mo- 

ive power, of such tonnage as it may deem most to its interest, to run between a 
port or ports in Virginia to a port or ports in Europe, or elsewhere. 

8. And be it further enacted, That the said eoeponntion is authorized and 
empowered to parang hold, receive, or dispose of real estate, in quantities 
not exceeding thirty acres in any loeality connected with its terminal points ; 
to build docks and wharves; to erect warehouses adjacent thereto for the re- 
eeipt and discharge of the cargoes of its vessels; and to transport passengers, 
merchandise, and all other articles which are earried on land or water. 

4. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation shall establish its 
grnaoel office in the city of Riehmond, Virginia, where books shall be opened 
lor the subseription of stock within ten days after the passage of this act. 
And it may establish such branch offices and agencies elsewhere as it shall deem 
necessary for the advancement of its interests, where books shall also be open- 
ed for the subscription of stock with as little delay as possible. 

5. And be it further enacted, That the capital stock of said corporation shall 
be fifty millions of dollars, but it may commence operations as soon as the 
sum of one million of dollars shall have been subscribed in the manner herein- 
after provided. 

6. And be it further enacted, That the shares of the said capital stock shall 
be one hundred dollars, and that no person shall be permitted to subscribe for 
more than one thereof, until after the expiration of six months from the day of 
opening the subscription books at the principal office. 

7. And be it further enacted, That as soon as the sum of one million of dol- 
lars shall have been subscribed, in the manner aforesaid, the stockholders shall 
proceed, under the direction of the corporation, to elect thirty-six directors, 
who shall be resident citizens of the slaveholding States and the District of 
Columbia, and who shall elect one of their number President of the Company. 

8. And be it further enacted, That the directors shall be apportioned to the 
said States and District in the ratio of the shares subscribed by the inhabitants 
of each, and the States and District shall, respectively, elect the director or di- 
rectors to which they may be entitled. 

9. And be it further enacted, That the directors shall continue in office for a 
term of five years, dating from the day which they enter upon the discharge of 
their duties, 

10. And be it further enacted, That such vacancies as may occur in the di- 
rectory shall be filled by the president of that body, the person or persons 
selected by him being authorized to serve until a quorum of the members, 
which shal! consist of not less than seven, shall be convened. 

11. And be it further enacted, That no stockholder in the said company shall 
ever be held liable or made responsible for its debt in a larger or further sum 
than the amount of any unpaid balance due to the company on stock subscribed 
for in his or her name. 

12. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation may demand and 
receive of each shareholder, at the time of his becoming such, the sum of two 
dollars on each share subscribed for, for defraying the expenses which have 
already accrued, and those which may acerue previous to the electiou of the 
directory, and that it shall account to that body for the sums which it may 
thus 1» ln 

13. And be it further enacted, That the stockholders of the said company 
shall not be called upon for larger or more frequent instalments than twenty 
per eent. every ninety days, the two per cent paid in advance to be deducted 

m the first instalment. 

14. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation is hereby authorized 
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to carry the mails of the United States in its steamships or ships propelled b 

other motive power, or the mails of any foreign country, under such con 

or other arrangements as it may find it in its interest vo enter into with authorize 
rties. 

15. And be it further enacted, That said corporation may, by, or under its 
title, make and use a coporate s@l, sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, 
borrow and lend money upon such securities as have been, or may be issued by 
States, cities, towns, counties, or companies; and to have, and to enjoy a 
proper remedies at law and in equity, to secure and protect it in the free use 
and exercise of the rights and privileges herein gran 

16. And be it further pri That upon the full payment of a subseription 
for stock the said corporation is authorized and empowered to grant certificates 
to the holder thereof, which shall be transferable by delivery. 

17. And be it further enacted, That at leest one steamship, or ship propelled 
by other motive power, owned by said corporation, shall commence running 
between a port in Virginia and a port in Europe before the first day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

18. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation is authorized and 
empowered to manage its concerns, unless it shall conflict with the provisions 
of this act, in such manner as may appear to it most for the advancement of 
its interests. 

19. And be it further enacted, That if the said corporation shall fail to com- 

ly with the obligations herein imposed upon it, the provisions of this act shall 
e null and void to all intents and purposes. 





ART. III.—ROMANTIC HISTORY OF FLORIDA, 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


The early adventurers were a class peculiar to the times 
and circumstances which brought them forth. They were 
for the most part, originally, men of low degree who sprang 
rapidly into wealth and consequence, and they regarded the 
degraded and heathen natives of the countries they invaded 
as little better than the brute creation, and treated them with 
as little consideration. 

A better class of adventurers succeeded, and the remon- 
strances of the Church induced a change in the policy of the 
Crown in reference to the Indians; it began to be considered 
that they were human beings with human souls, and a zeal 
sprang up to carry the Gospel to these heathen. Yet, from 
the military habits and usages of these adventurers, the work 
of the conversion of the heathen was to proceed, according to 
their view, in a somewhat military style; and if they did not 
receive the truth, they were to be treated as contumacious, 
and punished accordingly. They offered them the cross in 
the one hand, and the sword, as the only alternative, with 
oe other. I do not refer, of course, to the missionaries them- 
selves. 

A curious illustration of this mode of treating the natives 
ee be mentioned. 

summons prepared by Pamphilo de Narvaez, in 
Castilian, to be made to the Florida Indians, upon his advent 
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among them—a summons to which they paid very little atten- 
tion or respect, as they destroyed his whole party. 

This remarkaple document is still to be found in the 
archives of the Seville Chamber of Commerce, and is contained 
in the collection of Ternaux Compans. It begins thus: 


“ A summons to be made to the inhabitants of the countries 
and provinces which extend between the River of Palms and 
Cape Florida. 

“In the name of His Catholic and Imperial Majesty, ever 
august King and Emperor of all the Romans; in the name of 
Dofia Juana his mother, King of Spain, Defender of the 
Church, always victorious and alwaysinvincible, the conqueror 
of barbarous nations, I, Pamphilo de Narvaez, their servant, 
embassador, and captain, cause to be known to you in the 
best manner I am able, ete.” ' 


After reciting the existence of a Deity and the creation of 
the world, he says: 


“God our Lord hath charged one of these men, St. Peter, 
to be the sovereign of all men, in whatsoever country they 
might live and whatever might be their laws or religion. 
God gave him the whole es for his kingdom, sovereignty, 
and jurisdiction ;” and after saying that the same powers were 
conferred upon his successors, the Popes, he says that “ One 
of these former Popes in his quality of sovereign of all the 
world, made a gift of the islands and main-lands which might 
be found beyond the Western seas, to the aforesaid Emperor 
and Queen Heritor of these kingdoms, and sovereigns of all 
nations these countries contain, as has been prescribed in cer- 
tain official acts which have been made upon the subject, and 
the which we will acquaint you, (the Indians,) if you desire, 
in such a manner that their highnesses are the sovereigns of 
these islands and the main-land in virtue of the said endow- 
ment.” 


He then says, that Indians of other islands had submitted 
to this authority and embraced the faith; and then enjoins 
them to consider well what he has said, and to recognize the 
Church as Queen and Sovereign of the whole world—and 
tells them : 


“You will not be forced to embrace Christianity, but, when 
you shall be well informed of the truth, you will be made 
Christians; and, moreover, Her Majesty will accord to you 
numerous privileges, many favors, and cause you to be in- 
structed. But if you do not do this, and if by malice you 
delay agreeing to what I have proposed to you, I testify to 
you, that with God’s assistance, [ will march against you, 
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arms in hand. I will make war upon you from all sides and 
by every possible means; I will subject you to the yoke and 
obedience to the Church and Her Majesty; I will obtain 
possession of your wives and children ea will reduce you to 
slavery ; I will sell and dispose of you according to the orders 
of Her Majesty ; I will seize upon your effects; I will ravage 
your property, and will do you all possible harm, as to diso- 
edient subjects. 

“T notify you that neither Her Majesty, nor myself, nor. the 
gentlemen who.accompany me will be the cause of this, but 
yourselves only. 

“T enjoin to the notary, who is present, and to the other 
persons who accompany him, to bear witness of what I declare 
to you.” 

Such was the unique summons of Narvaez, to the hostile 
Indian tribes of Florida. Its spirit is quite equalled by that 
of the Puritan settlers of New England, who, with greater 
security and less form, drove the Indians with fire and sword, 
and whose hypothesis for doing so was based upon Scripture 
in this wise: 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof. He 
giveth the inheritance of the heathen to his saints: we are 
his saints; the savages are heathen ; and ergo the inheritance 
of the heathen is ours.” 


No portion of our country is entitled to much credit for 
forbearance or honest dealing with the Indian tribes, and I 
am inclined to believe that the French and Spaniards treated 
them, at least within the limits of the United States, with 
greater kindness than any other nation. 

Three years after the destruction of the Huguenot Colony 
a brave Gascon, one Dominique de Gourgues, having heard 
of the massacre of his countrymen, took occasion to avenge 
them in a manner illustrative of the spirit of the times, and 
of the character of the knights-at-arms of those days. 

The French Court had heard, with seeming indifference, of 
the destruction of its colony and the massacre of its subjects. 
The crime was too remarkable and too flagrant to escape 
notice, and the widows and children of the slain addressed an 
unavailing supplication to the throne. Yet though the Court 
disregarded and allowed it to pass without remonstrance and 
without redress, the chivalric spirit of the gentlemen of France 
could not brook this insult, and this plain Knight of Gascony, 
from the moment he heard its sad details, determined that it 
should not go unpunished. He had, moreover, his own pri- 
vate wrongs to avenge upon the’Spaniards ; he had been one 
of those soldiers of fortune of whom that age was prolific, and 
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had fought bravely on many a battle-field under the banner 
of his country, and fell a prisoner into the hands of the Spanish 
foe in their Italian wars. Instead of receiving honor at their 
hands for the bravery with which he had combated them, 
they punished his courage as a crime and sentenced him, their 
prisoner, a gentleman and a knight-at-arms, taken a prisoner 
upon the battle-field, to the indignities of a galley-slave. 

This he never forgave, and could never forget. He was 
captured from the hands of the Spaniards by the Turks, and 
rescued from the Turks by a Maltese galley, and thus regained 
his liberty. Returning to France, brooding over his wrongs, 
and panting for the opportunity of revenge, the news of 
Menendez’s cruelty gave a point and an object to his dreams. 
It mattered not that the slain were of another and a detested 
faith—they were Frenchmen, they were foully murdered. 

Arming several vessels, at the expense of his whole fortune, 
he dedicated himself to this one object—the work of revenge. 
Concealing his designs under the mask of a visit to the old. 
coast of Africa, and actually going in that direction, without 
the possibility of his plans becoming known to his victims, 
he crossed the ocean, and fell, like a bolt from heaven, upon 
the Spanish posts, and gave loose to the fierce vengeance 
which had so long consumed him, in a total destruction of 
all who fell into his hands. Setting up an inscription indica- 
tive of the motive of his action, his work completed, he 
made no attempt at settlement; he had no intention of doing 
60; he cared nothing for the country, he sought no gold, no 

earls, no captives at its hands. He came for blood, and 
Blood only: his vengeanee satisfied, he returned as quickly 
as he came, leaving this exploit the most memorable act of 
his life. 

I know nothing in histery mere peculiar, more tragic, than 
this scheme of vengeance for a national wrong, conceived, 
planned, and cddtind inte effeet, by Gourgues. Tasien aside 
the ordinary motives whieh prompt mankind to action, stern- 
ly bending his whole life, energy, and being into one san- 
guinary work, from which he was to derive no benefit, no 
reward, and perchance punishment and disgrace, we are awed 
by the sternness of such a character. 

Gourgues and Menendezare the two great tragie names of our 
history. Menendez sacrificing everything, undergoing the 
severest privations, and excited almost to frenzy by his hatred 
of the Lutherans; and Gourgues, carried away by an equally 
ferocious: passion, sacrificing fortune, friends, and all the com- 
forts of life, to avenge the destruction of those to whose faith 
he was of necessity an enemy, and with whom he had, prob- 
ably, no ties, except those ofacommon country. And not less 

3 
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strange was the field upon which these two heroes exhibited 
their strange characteristics: a far-off, newly-discovered land, 
oceupied only by savage tribes, and where the white man 
was the rarest of its many wonders, upon such; an arena de- 
veloping the fruits of .a civilization on which the savage must 
have looked wire and derision. 

With the period of Menendez and De Gourgues, the period 
of discovery may be said to have ended, and colonization 
succeeded. The romance of unknown regions was gradually 
dispelled ; no great deposits of gold were found, no. rivers 
lined. with pearls, no cities rich with barbaric splendors, no 
Aztec civilization, and no, palaces of the Incas. 

The fruits of the forest, the needful provisions for, support, 
the wigwam and the hut, the implements of the chase, and a 
few ornaments, constituted the whole wealth of these savage 
“tribes ;.simple, honest, and virtuous, they had arrived at 
neither the gains nor the vices of their tropical brethren ; 
they had alike peenes their courage and their spirit, their 
virtue and simplicity. They had nothing to yield. to the ra- 
pacity of their conquerors, and henceforth, we hear no more 
of the wealth, or the gold, or the pearls of Florida. Its shores 
began to be. as they still.are, the grave of wealth elswhere 
obtained, and many a stately argosy, full of the gold of Mexi- 
co and the Seuth, sank beneath the waves, amid its treacherous 
shoals and quicksands. 

Slowly progressed the colony established by Menendez. 
The silent: waters and sandy B ins along the coast offered 
little to tempt the luxurious. Castilian. ere was no zest to 
a life which offered neither the blazonry of great deeds nor 

t gains, and few adventurers were willing to leave their 
Sue amid the mountains of Asturias, or along the sunn 
banks of the Guadalquiver, to become colonists under suc 
disadvantages. 

It is a matter of wl that, this colony should have re- 
tained its existence. few men in garrison at the forts on 
St. John’s river, and the. little colony at St. Augustine, for 
many years constituted all the power and force of the Span- 
ish crown to preserve and maintain its hold on a country, the 
possession of which few seemed disposed to contest. 

A few pore afterwards, Raleigh attempted to plant an 
English colony on the coast of North-Carolina, and three or 
four different settlements. were;made and broken up, until, 
after a space of forty-two years, the second permanent settle- 
ment in the United States was made at Jamestown. Thirteen 

ears longer elapsed before the Plymouth settlement. was 

ounded, and the Spanish colony in Florida was thus more 
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than half a century old when. the Pilgrim Fathers made their 
af in the western land. 

.The history of Florida, for these fifty years, is mostly a his- 
tory of explorations along the coast, and of excursions among 


‘the Indian tribes, principally carried on by the Franciscan 
‘missionaries. The relations of these servants of the cross, 


could we have access to them, would be of undoubted inter- 
est. Asa general thing they were not at the first very suc- 
cessful, and at all times had much difficulty in controling their 
Indian converts, and many lives of these worthy Fathers 
were sacrificed. ve 

So soon as the English settlements in Georgia and Carolina 
were begun, collisions resulted between them and the Span- 


iards; and the expeditions of Moore and Oglethorpe comprise 
“@ most interesting ortion of our annals. 


I have but rapidly glanced at the earlier history of Florida, 
occasionally pausing to consider some of its more prominent 
ints. My aim has been rather to indicate that we have a 
istory, replete with interest, extending back to the earliest 
days of American discoveries. 

We have assembled, fellow members of the Historical So- 
ciety, at a period, and ata locality peculiarly calculated to excite 
in us an interest in the history of the past. 

On Easter Sunday, 1512, near the spot where we are as- 
sembled, the old Spanish Conquistador, Ponce de Leon, first 
landed on the coast of the United States, three hundred and 
forty-five years ago. Our history dates back to this period. 
It embraces the most interesting portion of the trans-Atlantic 
discoveries. It has to do with the most distinguished men of 
that day. It carries us to the period of Ferdimand and Isa- 
bella. It introduces us to the cotemporaries and associates of 
Cortez. It unfolds to us the plans and schemes of the Hu- 
guenots, under Coligny. It points us to the sturdy Englishmen 
of the days of Henry VIL, and ante-dates the Puritans and 
the Cavaliers, the sad monarch and the stern Protector. 

During its continnance we see all the phases of the setile- 
ments of America. We behold the ineffectual attempts of 
Raleigh on the coast of Carolina, the Cavaliers on the Chesa- 


‘peake, and the Puritans at Plymouth Rock. At the daté’of 


‘our Revolution, our history was already an old one, and that 
eriod belong to its more modern phase. Settled by the 
ed by the Spaniards who, against the Indians 


on the one hand} and their’ English neighbors on thé other, 


maintained a precarious existence; its fortress thrice invested, 


_ its principal town thrice burned, the field of the earliest mis- 


sionary efforts among the savage native tribes; we have a 
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broad field before us of historical research, unequalled among 
our sister States. 

To explore this field, to seek and gather up the ancient 
chronicles in which its annals are contained, to retain the tra- 
ditionary lore which may yet throw light upon the past, to 
trace its monuments and remains, to elucidate what has been 
written, to disprove the false and support the true, to do jus- 
tice to the men who have figured in the olden time, to keep 
and preserve all that is known in trust for those who come 
after us, to increase and extend the knowledge of our own 
history among those who now claim the title of its citizens, 
and to teach our children that first essential knowledge—the 
history of our own State, are objects well worthy of our best 
efforts. To accomplish these ends, has been organized the 
Historical Society of Florida. 





ART, IV.—THE FIELD FOR SOUTHERN MANUFACTURES. 


Dear Sir :—Understanding through a mutual friend that 
you were anxious for me to give my views upon Southern 
manufactures and Southern interests generally, I herewith 
send you a few hasty reflections. I comply with your request 
the more readily as I know you to be truly Southern in feeling, 
and, if necessary, sectionally so; and more especially, since 
it is the duty of every Southern man to pcitbate all of his 
abilities toward placing the South in a more independent 

osition. Aside from all sectional causes, it is the duty of the 
outh to foster and encourage every enterprize having for its 
object the developments of the resources of the people. 
* * *% * * * 

It is our duty and interest to place ourselves in a more 
independent position than we now occupy. It has been said, 
and to some extent, truly, that we are the “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” to the Northern portion of this Con- 
federacy. We have all the raw material in abundance, and 
the crude labor necessary to supply our own wants and to 
spare. All that is required is its development. Necessity, if 
not the ordinary force of circumstances, will, ere long, cause 
its development. It does not cost less on the average than _ 
four cents per pound on cotton, to transpgyt the raw material 
to that section and back, in the various agticles of manufac- 
ture made of it—a sum almost sufficient to pay all the labor 

uired on heavy cotton fabrics. 
the Southern manufacturers have mostly confined their 
business to the making of heavy goods, which has almost 
entirely driven off Northern competition. They will soon 
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increase the variety and produce the finer descriptions, such 
as prints, ginghams, chintz, &c., and I feel quite confident it 
can be done successfully. The South has continued rather 
too long almost entirely an agricultural people. The ease 
with which capital can be employed in the cultivation of cot- 
ton and sugar, is so great that other modes of its employment 
have been neglected. Another cause of the shyness in the 
investing in manufacturing concerns, is the want of satisfac- 
tory success in such enterprizes by many who have embarked 
their capital in them. 

Though I know of no failure of a satisfactory success, where 
all the proper requisites were at hand, the most important of 
which in ca ital, skill, and business habits united, success 
could not be hoped for by any reasonable individual without 
those imperious requisitions. There are other of minor, 
though of great importance. In locating, a due regard should 
be paid to'health, to the power, whether water or steam, con- 
venience to transportation, plenty of labor, and cheap provis- 
ions, fuel, &c., ‘all of which are highly important. Those 

articulars have not been generally looked to as they should. 

0 attempt should be tale without one of the partners hay- 
ing a tolerable understanding of the business. 1 do not mean 
that he should be capable of operating in all the various 
branches, but he should know whether others were operating 
correctly and profitably or not. This capacity cannot be ob- 
tained outside a factory. 

Companies, I think, in the South have not generally done 
well, perhaps owing to the unfortunate selection of persons to 
build and take charge. We have not yet a sufficient amount 
of trained labor to enable companies to do well. The difficulty 
of training and keeping up a full supply of help, has made 
much against them. The strange notion that our young men 
have, in believing that the training of the mind and hand to 
any kind of handicraft, causes them to lose east in society. 
The notion is unfortunate, as we cannot hope to train up the 
labor of the South without competent persons to teach them. 
We can only hope for this through our industrious and intelli- 

ent young men. The ignorant cannot train the ignorant. 

e, of the Sonth, have a ae poor population, almost totally 
without employment, and, consequently, cannot be made use- 
ful without employment. Give them employment and we 
make them both useful to themselves, to ther neighbors, and 
country. Our three factories, at this time, are capable of 
working up or consuming four thousand bales of cotton per 
annum, and will require a population of about eight hundred 
persons—that is, the operatives and their families. Now, 
those four thousand bales of cotton, when made into such 
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goods as we are making, is considered to be doubled in value 
—that is, will sell for the value of eight thousand bales raw 
cotton. Therefore, these people have virtually added to the 
wealth of the country an equivalent to four thousand bales of 
cotton, who would not, perhaps, if left in the woods from’ 
whence we obtained them, produced ten bales, and, perhaps, 
not much of anything else. This business, to them, is impor- 
tant in many respects. It enables them to live much more 
comfortable, and by constant employment, enables them to 
make much more useful and better citizens. We had amon 
them twenty-five marriages during the last twelve monthat 
Beat this, if you can, in Memphis, in proportion to population, 
We have a day-school, a Sunday-school, well attended, and a 
church for their benefit, and in this way hope to benefit them, 
while we benefit ourselves. 

This branch of manufacture is yet in its infancy in this sec- 
tion, but is onward. North Alabama has many advantages, 
being convenient to the cotton, labor, and provisions, besides 
the best of water-power, and many localities for steam. There 
is a most excellent foundery and machine, shop, owned by 
Messrs Wright & Rice, in our vicinity, fitted up with improved 
machinery, for the manufacture of steam engines and other 
machinery, which is quite a convenience to Mobs engaged in 
the cotton business. 

I was the pioneer of this branch in our county, and began 
by consuming about sixty bales of cotton per annum, and b 
increasing the partners from two to three, and have made it 
grow from that beginning to its present size in less than twenty 
years, besides being totally burnt out, I would say to the 
people of the South, bring the spindle and the loom to the 
cotton fields; also the hides to the oak bark ; make your own 
leather, your shoes, your iron, your machinery, wagons, car- 
riages, cotton and woolen goods, and be independent of those 
who wish to cripple your interest. I would say to our indus- 
trious young men, qualify yourselves for leaders in those vari- 
ous branches. The college does not unfit you for it, but on 
the contrary enables you to be more successful. You will 
certainly be more useful to your country, if not to yourselves, 
and the chances are much in your favor. It is to you the 
manufacturing interest- has to look; capital will unite with 
you whenever you possess all the requisite qualifications. 
Capital united to “kil, with industrious and sober habits, will 
ensure success. 

* * *% % % % % 

I would say to the Southern planter and capitalist, support 
your own mechanics. The re i is; we do, when we can be 
as well suited as elsewhere. ell, whose fault is it that you 
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cannot be as well suited? Surely not’ the mechanic’s. It 
cannot’ be expected’ that he'can learn a trade and have the 
capital within himself to conduct it on such a scale as to give 
you bargains, such as capital in the same branch could give. 

he young man with property-expectations will not learn a 
trade; who might be able‘to conduct it. I will illustrate by 
taking tlis'shoemaker. There’are millions of dollars paid out. 
atinually for shoes:by theSouth. Well, the shoemaker, after 
learning ‘his trade, for want of capital must commence in the 
small way, requiring some sixty or seventy-five cents profit 
on each pair he makes, in‘order to support himself and family. 
Well, suppose by uniting in his business. capital so as to in- 
crease his daily produce to: five hundred pair per day, he 
might be able to suit you by asking but ten or twenty cents 
per pair profit. 

It‘is true we have but'few mechanics in our'country. There 
is'or’has been but little inducement in that line for young men 
to engage. Notso North. Capital there seeks labor, having 
only to pay the interest instead of the full value of the laborer. 
Not so South. Suppose the Northern States were to sink on 
the heads of four millions of their laborers, valued at the 

resent valuation of our negro population, it would withdraw 
from their commerce and manufactures $2,800,000,000, leaving 
those branches of business quite in as low a condition as ours. 
The cotton crop of the South sold, the last year, for over $160,- 
000,000. I would suppose that at least $40,000,000 of this 
sum was expended on negroes. The planters aver that the 
negro is selling at twenty-five per cent. above his real value. 
y is this? Simply because there is more money to invest 
in negroes than there are negroes to sell. Now suppose the 
planter refuses to pay the extra twenty-five per cent. and in- 
vests itin manufacturing. This would give a capital annually 
of $10.000,000 for that purpose, white hs would buy just as 
maty negroes. Continue this and his wants could be supplied 
in his own section to suit, besides receiving a better dividend 
for this investment than that of the negro, at the reduction in 
price; or this sum annually would build twenty first-class 
steamers, or one hundred first-class sailing vessels, to carry 
the crops of the South, or build two hundred and fifty miles 
of railroad for their internal convenience. 

Great Britain abolished slavery in her West Indies, agreeing 
to pay $100,000,000 therefor, believing at the time that the 
money paid out for them by the planter would enter into 
commerce, and be more generally diffused among the masses, 
and in its stead the interest only would be paid for free labor; 
little thinking that when labor restraint was thrown off the 
negro, that he would cease to work. 
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Our brethern of the North have similar feelings, though 
they donot want to pay. It is not humanity, as they say, 
that actuates them ; it is a division of this labor they are after, 
not knowing that three-quarters of this population would be- 
come chargeable to them and to us. Thre negro cannot do 
well without the restraint and supervision of the white man, 
no more than the child can do without the supervision of the 
parent. I cannot believe that any sensible man North, can 
treat a negro as an equal of the white man or a brother; in- 
stinct, even, in the absencé of reason, teaches him better. It 
is clearly proven that he was created for the tropies, and any 
other conclusion is fallacious. You cannot educate or civilize 
him without restraint, and so soon as that restraint would 
cease he would return to barbarism, 

It is all vain to talk unless we act. There is a large amount 
of labor growing «2 that must be employed, or society at 
large must suffer. Who is to do this? Of course those who 
are able—the benefits will be mutual. 

With respect, I remain yours, 
JAMES MARTIN. 


Fiorence, Ava. 





ART. V.—THE AMERICAN RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


Wes extract the following able paper from the Mining Magazine, it 
being the production of Roperr G. Ranxty, Esq.: 


The moral influence of the System on our social policy. 

Much has been said and writf€n about our railroads forming 
bands of iron to bind in unison the diversified areas of our 
wide-spread territory. We admit the force of their unitin 
influences, but nevertheless believe, that any such physi 
coalescences are subordinate to their moral features as ele- 
ments of unity and strength. By enlarging the facilities of 
intereourse railroads increase exchanges and travel, and the 
collision and intercommunication of distant and diversified 
sections rub off a thousand asperities of sectional and climatic 
prejudices, reprove pride of localized opinion, promote con- 
cession to habits of thought and manners, and demonstrate 
the ~~ that the world is not compressed in one’s own pocket- 
book. 

Each line of iron rail is a line or train of thought, the ex- 
pression of a moral force and vital energy, and as it moves 
onward enforces and commands concession or subjugation. 

Isolation from intercommunication, and indifference to its 
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value, throw back a community, not only upon its own com- 
munistic resources, but necessarily ensure a gradual compara- 
tive depreciation. The leading and preponderating elements 
of the world’s progress are mental rather than physical organi- 
zation, and the most elevated feature of the mental force, is 
the moral one of motion, and of moral motion the railroad 
system is the leading adjuvant. 


Its substitution for former modes of transportation. 


The question is a pertinent one: What were these former 
modes? Lei the reader cast his eye over the habitable part 
of the globe, not forgetting huge Russia with its only two 
great roads, and living Greece, and he will find that roads are 
unknown in more than two-sevenths of it. Toads, as means 
of communication, appear to be the suggestions of necessity 
and nature, and yet five-sevenths of our enlightened and habit- 
able globe have none. Pathways on bee-lines, pack-horses 
and peddling, we suppose, may be considered former modes ; 
then the cart and horse, the two and four-wheeled vehicles, 
and so on through the diversified vehtculations of modern cen- 
turies. If we describe a circle around a given point or centre 
of Fg yw. and lay down radii from that centre, we shall 
find that intercommunication or motion between the particles 
of the population from centre to circumference on given 
square iatles, will depend not upcn their absolute distances, 
but upon the power of diffusion or facility and speed of mo- 
tion. If in one section of the circle the population communi- 
cate through stage-coaches at an average speed of eight miles 
per hour, and in another section through railroads at an ave- 
rage speed of sixteen miles per hour, the railroad section could 
expand itself or maintain r intercourse greater than the 
stag -coach, in the ratio of 256 to 64, or 256 square miles 
could be covered as readily as 64.* We find the system be- 
coming the leading substitute for other modes in those com- 
munities where capital is in active circulation. It is said that 
no large town in England is over two miles from immediate 
communication with markets. In Ohio, the county seat of 
every county in the State is within three or four hours’ dis- 
tance of some railroad line. The products of the dairy and 
of the garden are not carried a8 formerly, and we scarce know 
an element of industrial production that has not been modi- 
fied in its value, either in cost or price in market, by the sub- 
stitution of the system for former modes of transportation. 
A more sensitive appreciation of the value of the substitution 





* The superficies included within Rey radii, is not measured in the ratio of 
the radii, but in the proportion of their squares,so that a two-fold speed will 
cover a four-fold area. 
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may be realized by imagining what would be the tone and 
temperament of the public mind, if it should be announced 
that a total suspension of all railroad transportation, both “of 
ersons and prodticts, would take place within the next ten 
:, A panic upon a solid foundation would follow, and 
which would be to the American mind of more serious conse- 
quences than a mere monetary one. It would strike the ideal 
money, rather than the real natural money ;, the latter may 
be lost, but the former is the recuperative energy which re- 
covers thé loss. 

The value of railroad’ transportation as a substitute for other 
or former modes, is further illustrated by the following table, 
(from the National Intelligencer,) showing’ the’ wry Peat 
value of a ton of wheat aad & ton of corn, at given distances 
from market : : 





RAILROAD. ORDINARY HIGHWAY. 
AT MARKET. —_—_ ost FF - — + ~ 
Miles. Wheat. Corn. Wheat. Corn. 
Bir osccdnes.ccchwndenth } pee 49 50 24 75 49 50 24 75 
St de thibne 60s one eie 49 25 25 60 48 00 23 26 
Ry od eos ns 60 ote ee ne oun 49 20 24 45 46 50 21 75 
Ges sddbisse ib cde dda teciee 49 00 24 15 48 50 18 75 
swace ak te cvie clabidé o Guwwe 48 75 24 00 42 00 17 25 
Gi athbndecccgakmesedegnien 48 50 23 85 40 50 15 75 
DRCEMWD d ge 6am dave noob acti 48 75 23 70 89 00 14 25 
Gb ébs wo dodbderensshstidcd 48 30 28 55 87 50 12 75 
Py oe ee ree 48 15 28 50 33 00 ll 26 
Btn des cece stassenethaes < 48 00 23. 25 84 50 9 75 
Desh oc cose honnteeesceems 47 85 23 00 33 00 8 27 
Ps ccshcideverekckec as 47 70 22 95 31 50 6 55 
BENes Bia bb b% biic bub e's’ ee VSWS b's S 47 55 22 80 30 00 5 26 
ls Ebbes 66 deeds dec cden nee 47 40 22 65 28 00 8 75 
Bs bdnte « cdnddkéte poocdeoecut 47 25 22 50 27 00 2 25 
bins és/<onadbnasthbeocs da 47 22 35 25 50 0 75 
Boe sc oc bubeedbeveesue'sde 46 22 10 24 00 «bat 
Mls wore 2 Hoes chiewa suds clti.os 46 80 22 06 22 50 
nis ocdéew Socdecipipatbess 46 65 21 90 22 00 seen 
Mh 66 aee > ame.» seed cial 46 50 21 75 19 50 aie 


From this table it appears that a ton of corn, carried 170 
miles on an ordinary highway by old modes of conveyance, 
has all its value above its actual cost of production consumed 
in the process of transportation, and the same ton, if carried 
the same distance on a railroad, would be worth $22 10. The 
relative values of wheat appear by the same table. 


The adaptability of the system to the requirements of land 
transportation. 

We do not intend, in this place, fo discuss the relative val- 
ues and facilities of railroad and canal transportation, and 
(whatever may be the value of internal water-courses) we think 
our assertion is a safe one—that no product has as yet been 
developed that has not been, and may not be, practicall 
carried on railroads. (The crude ore may be exceptions.) it 
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is true, that in the incentive movements of the system in’ this 
country, we failed in the profitable and practical transporta- 
tion of many articles. We attempted, in the spirit of our 
national characteristics, to combine multum in parvo, to do 
many things at one time; to combine instead of divide our 
labor; we endeavored to inviserate in our iron-horses thé 
moving elements of freight and passenger engines, to make 
them adequate to the speed of the one, and equal to the power 
of the other. So also with our road-tracks and superstrue- 
tures, we endeavored to unite the solidity of the freight with 
the elasticity of the passenger-road ;, we failed in eliminating 
some points, and we developed others. Our experiments’ 
evolved some beautiful illustrations of the laws of compensa- 
tion and adjustment in railway economy. If we endeavored 
to outstrip the requirements of practical laws in coming to 
nature, (to use a puddler’s term,) we, nevertheless, developed 
the elasticity or adaptability of the system to nearly every 
imaginable requirement of land transportation. Curves and 
pa alike yielded to those requirements; time and strength 
of material (controlling elements in our system) have lent 
their quota of efficiency in taking hold of anything that 
might offer for transport, without regard to length, weight, or 
form. We might, if space admitted, speak of a thousand 
details in proof of our position, but shall let the further de- 
velopment of this point appear in corollaries as we go along. 

hen we assume the perfect adaptability of our American 
railway system to all the requirements of land transportation, 
we do not intend to ignore the’ necessity, utility, and economy 
of canals as channels of transportation. On the contrary, 
we think them essential elements in our system of internal 
improvements, and that they will ultimately prove co-ope- 
rating rather than antagonistic powers in advancing our rail- 
way system. We think, however, we are safe in asserting 
that our American experience in railway and canal economy 
is so limited, our knowledge so imperfect, our practice so dis- 
similar, that any theorist who may assume perfect infallibility 
in deductions or practice, is at best a dogmatist, and only a 
tyro in the alphabet of the railway system. 

When Brindley, one of the earliest of the celebrated engi- 
neers of England, and who built the Duke of Bridgewater's 
canal, was asked on one occasion for what ubject rivers were 
created, his reply was, “To feed navigable canals.” May we 
not humbly suggest, that canals will at some future day become 
the great feeders of railroads? One hundred years ago the 
canal mania raged in England. We, too, in America, have 
had our hydrophilloptic fever; and in both countries, the 
canal-water-cure, has been succeeded by the railroad mania. 
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We believe a compound epidemic of railroad and canal fever 
will yet prevail, and have its periodic “ age of superiority.” 
Its ramifications among the great interests of society. 
History has been called philosophy teaching by example; 
it is certainly the record of past experiences. "The confedera- 
tion of the Telen of Greece, illustrates the weakness of any 
national compact where non-intercourse produces isolation. 
Although the arts of civilization were in a high degree of 
erfection in the separate states of Greece, yet their want of 
intercommunication, and interchange of social sympathies be- 
tween the many centres of their populations, produced con- 
flicting interests, repressed a living nationality, and, in their 
decadence, left on record the lesson, that if we would unite 
the climatic differences of our diversified populations, we 
must promote and facilitate interchange and exchange of the 
personal and material representatives of those diversified areas; 
and has the fertility of the human mind produced any thing 
in this age so replete with all the elements of fusion and con- 
solidation, or thathas become so interlaced with other interests 
of society, as our great iron system of vehiculation? The 


Carthaginians and Pheenicians, of all the ancients, best un- . 


derstood the art of transport. The Roman roads were, as a 
rule, military roads; even these were built to cement together 
her extended territory. The great roads through, and connect- 
ing Spain, Gaul, and Germany, and to Constantinople, con- 
stituted a bond of union controlling the widest sectional dif- 
ferences. For years the antagonism of nations yielded to the 
domination of this system of military transport, for it involved 
the whole force of military power. It is not within the com- 
pass of any ordinary volume to contain and exhibit all the 
ramifications of this system ; and we shall illustrate only one 
or two phases as exhibited in the relations of iron to the 
system, and of the consumption of that metal by it. . 

If we take Dinsmore’s Railway Guide as authority for the 
most correct returns of the number of miles of railroads in the 
United States, we find that in the beginning of 1858 there 
were in the United States, of— 





Railroads finished... .. sob cut aa swadbets bhnetecea 25,966 miles 
De eniiehed. : . c.- cetac ibis childs dis Rw 9,178. “* 
SN « akan 00k C1hc tata dss 6oee 0s tetiskees 85,1388 * 
Costing per mile, average........cceseeeeereeeees $26,130 04 
do in the aggregate. ......c.cccceecceeesee 918,146,600 00 


All these roads will be finished at no very distant period, 
and, for our illustration, we shall consider them all as finished 
at the present time. If we assume the ratio of double to single 
tracks to be nearly as one to 3°7, (the ratio of the New Eng- 
land and New York railroads,) we should have 44,631 miles 
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of single. track; and taking the rails at fifty-six pounds per 
yard, an actual consumption of 4,399,028 tons (2,000 pounds) 
of.iron, and costing, at $70 per ton, $307,931,960. This 
number of tons of rails would consume 15,396,598 tons of ore; 
6,598,042 tons of flux ; and 23,064,897 tons of coal in its pro- 
duction. 

A safe average of the amount of rolling stock, per mile, de- 
duced from the most practical experiences of grades and duty, 
gives us the following proportion, (This average admits large 
exceptional differences :) 

1 locomotive and tender for every 4.08 miles of road. 

1 passenger car ade... HBS x 

1 freight car 0Igie a2 * 
or for the aggregate of roads, considering them all as finished, 
there would be required 10,939 locomotives ; 15,715 passen- 

r cars; 152,973 freight cars. In this estimate freight cars 
include gravel and baggage cars, ‘and for accuracy in our es- 
timate we shall reduce all driving and pilot-wheels to bearing- 
wheels, and we have this further requisition : 


For locomotives and tenders.........+seeeeee 175,024 wheels, 
FOE PUMMOAMON ONTG. oo odbc dsscccccdaqecpccsescs 125,720 “ 
For ReGht cares isc sc ce cCabeides becca 1,223,784 a 


1,524,528 wheels, 

A railroad wheel weighs about five hundred pounds. If 
the railroad system was to be started afresh in 1858 with such 
requisitions, it would take 762,264,000 pounds of iron to make 
these wheels, or say 381,132 tons. 

Now, let us recapitulate: 


Miles of railroad, single track, between termini in 








RRR BORON 26002 csbbhel es addabncntesasecen 85,138 miles, 
BE ee QED CONE, os nk ck cc ccetesceavebacees 9,498 * 

RIEL 4 0.0 \inon bb anvithbe caskets + <cdaamiaann ee 44,6381 miles, 
Average cost per mile, oo 6sicsicecccccdseecccacene $26,130 04 
ONE GONE... 5 kde sce c cwebaids ahbis codbasnduace 918,146,600 00 
UEC PRE. 2's oa oo dunt cnnsimeadbidednnane 307 , 981,598 00 
Tron ore consumed in making rails............... 15,396,960 tons, 
Flux ny mm Se weedeueas dues 6,598,042 “ 
Coal = 2m SS  ehesenibaaneee 23,064,897 “ 

Dotad mated GHG. oc kncwieecscésqessapien see 45,059,899 tons. 


The annual production of iron of all kinds in the United 
States will not much exceed 1,000,000 tons, and of coal, 
11,000,000 tons. 

With these data before him, let the reader calculate how 
many years it has taken to produce these materials; how 
much of human life and labor has been consumed ; how much 
it has cost to furnish food for the producers of these materials ; 
how many other industrial interests of life have been employ- 
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ed in contributing to the grand total, and he will form only 
an approximating estimate, of the relation that mining bears 
to the railroad system, and of the extent to which that system 
ramifies itself among the dg interests of society. We shall 
show hereafter, under the head of depreciation, that the life of 
a railroad wheel is under four years, or that the wheels of the 
stem have to be renewed once in about every four years. 
if we estimate the price (all et) of wheels at 3-2 cents per 
‘pound, we shall find that’ it will cost 24,392,448 dollars to 
furnish the system with wheels, and at least that amount 
uadrennially to supply the system, without any allowance 
for increase of miles for the four years. Whence, it may be 
asked, do those twenty-four millions of dollars come from, and 
how many interests of society are involved in their production ? 
We select another phase of these multitudinous ramifica- 
tions, and one which is most significantly expressed in the 
ratios of railroads to popplations and areas of ferritory in our 
several States. The fo lowing table shows the number of 
miles of single-track railroad in each State, the ratio of one 
mile of railroad to square miles of area, and one mile of road 
to population, and the average cost per mile in each State : 
(the cost being represented by capital stock and liabilities.) 


Miles R.R. 1 mile R. R.to 1 mileR.R.to Cost per mile 
in each State. square miles. population. in each State, 


with equip’ts. 
Alabama. .........+- 559 90°7 1,524 $27 , 287 
Arkansas .........+-- 89 1,338 7,139 19,871 
California... ......... 23 6,781 15,400 82,609 
Connecticut.........- 648 7 622 37 ,575 
Delaware........+++- 92 23 1,066 17 ,606 
Florida .......ssese: 128 463 951 27 , 348 
Georgia. .......é.+4 1,186 40°3 804 21,038 
PGEB-. os deccces cas 2,616 21 593 83 ,045 
Indiana, .......-+0++ 1,231 27°4 1,033 23,396 
Bn nahar odes aon **" “256 199°9 2,459 35,498 
Kentucky........++- 305 123°5 3,750 33,434 
Louisiana.........-+- 335 125 *" 1,829 $2,932 
Mase So. cecccvevece 514 618. 1,249 84,948 
Maryland .........+. 798 13°9 827 55,586 
Massachusetts....... « 1,283 61 927 49,403 
Michigan..........-- 999 56°3 562 80,421 
Mississippi........-++ “177 266-4 4,035 81,158 
Miseouri........-..+. “SIT 212°1 2,724 60,379 
New Hampshire...... 560 16°6 1,481 $1,424 
New Jersey........-. 580 157 1,129 46,841 
New York........... 2,701 174 1,344 88 , 284 
North Carolina...... 675 15 1,402 16,483 
QhiOsn wooo 0000.40 caps ope 14°2 850 37,899 
Pennsy!vania........ 2,778 16°5 943 48,743 
Rhode Island........ 64 20°4 2,721 40,414 
South Carolina. ...... 7148 $9°3 962 23,581 
Tehnessee. .....++++- 887 51-4 1,281 21,815 
Texas.......++0 oenes. ae 1,615°6 $,492 84,013 
Véermont...........- 521 4196 630 89,393 
Virginia....... iseees 1,822 46-4 1,180 28,621 


Wisconsin....... ws 18 151 888 26,874 
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Its nationality and progressive features. 


In our country the system has become nationalized and nat- 
uralized, is part and parcel-of the public mind, is in faet an 
institution; and if we compare its progress in our country 
with its advancement in the land of its new birth, it is far in 
advance of it in the grand requirements of the system. In 
the Old World the superfices of a district was made to con- 
form to the graduation of road without regard to cost; in our 
country the graduation often overrides the superficies, but in 
all instances accommodates itself by the laws of mutual com- 
pensation, in the equation of grades, curvatures, and ratio of 

gost. Some of our American engineering has been called 
dampens by European engineers. We should call it national 
and. natural, and in a high degree complimentary to human 
skill and science, and suggestive of imitation, even at the ex- 
pense of old prejudices. The way some of our roads.skim 
over the hill-tops, plunge into valleys, run through or skip 
over the mountains, is well described by the word squirming ; 
and yet this squirming involves as elevated powers of thonght, 
and as comprehensive a knowledge of the laws of practical 
science and mechanical philosophy, as the most elaborate and 
costly structures of railroad architecture of the Old World. 

Our railroad system, with its one thousand millions of dol- 
lars of capital and cognate implications, will ere long be to 
our political physique what the national debt is to Great Bri- 
tain—a great national pulse; the high and low numbers of 
its beats will determine'the condition of the national health 
and temperament. If our population should augment only 
in the ratio of its last decennial increase, and investment in 
railroad capital even approach the ratio of the increase since 
1848, who can picture or adeqnately conceive the extent and 
operation of its sympathetic influence, and its potency for 
good or evil upon our whole national interests—who will 
venture to say how great will be the disturbance to the whole 
eirculation when any of its veins or arteries are cut off or 
destroyed? 

Another phase of this nationality is its indication of the 
leading thoughts of a community. Examine the shipments, 

rsonal and material; from a given community, and a care- 
ful-observer will detect the moral and — economics of 
the people composing that community. esystem becomes 
in fact a sort of ethn phic delineator, and its iron rails so 
many stencil marks, giving the address and occupation of the 
community supporting it. 

‘The student.in the philosophy of our system (for we are all 
-mere scholars.in the scierce) will find in his travels national 
characteristics as significantly marked as:the bales and boxes 
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in a railroad manifest or invoice, and we commend the thought 
to our travelling readers. 

A railroad is, moreover, an essential accompaniment in all. 
new settlements; and to build a new city or village, organize 
a new county, and lay out and populate a new State, without 
a railroad, would be like making brick without straw—it 
would be an American economic and political solecism. The 
absence of the co-operating railroad would be an abnegation 
of a national affiliation. at the railroad idea is a natural 
born element of American intellect, is further evinced by the 
fact, that we scarce remember to have met an American who 
did not (in his own opinion, at least) possess a full knowledge 
not only of the best mode of constructing, but of managing a 
raileead. Americans are born, not with silver spoons, but with 
tron rails in their mouths. 


Its economic influence on agricultural wealth, and modifi- 
cation of former ideas of value by its augmentation of the 
value of time, change of business seasons, and moral elevation 
of manual labor. 


The system has exercised a powerful influence in modifying 
our ideas of the value of time consumed in transportation 
(time being interest on the cost of production) and the time 
consumed by the traveller in railroad locomotion, (his time so 
consumed being his personal labor,) and which is enhanced in 
value by the facility of transportation. 

It has, moreover, essentially modified what was formerly 
called business seasons. Such seasons were formerly deter- 
mined by the periods of free or unobstructed navigation. 
Merchants and clerks had their seasons of relaxation and of 
“doing nething,” and by way of amusement took accownts o 
stock. Now, all seasons are alike to railroads, and equally 
subject to the calls of business. The frosts of winter and 
heats of summer may suspend or disturb, but cannot destroy, 
the vitality of their circulating forces. Railroads are not 
bound to take cognizance of climatic phenomena. 

Time and space were formerly the costly elements in the 
world’s progress, their absolute consumption measuring the 
values of productions, and consequently their diminished con- 
sumption would apparently diminish the cost of production. 
But the question may be freely asked, whether the apparent 
diminution of these elements of modern modes of transport, 
has not really created additional values by the duplication 
and production of both elements. 

The system has made a great subtraction of the amount of 
time consumed in transport, and yet we believe it is trifling 
compared with what it will be when the philosophy of the 
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system shall have contributed its practical deductions and 
adaptations to the requirements of capital. We have attained 
high rates of speed, but they have not been practicable as 
paying rates, and have been beyond the adaptations or adjust- 
ments of our roads; our high speeds have been in advance of 
their postulates, and experience, not postulates, must yet de- 
termine higher practicable and paying rates of speed. 

Our railroads have stimulated production, and, as a general 
result, reduced prices. Price is made up of cost from the 
hand of the producer; and cost of transportation, to the hand 
of the consumer. But how multitudinous the items that make 
up these two elements, and how few realize their implications 
with daily life. It is worth remembering that, in the charges 
of transportation, every revolution of a railroad wheel involves 
cost ; any motion creates expense of some kind ; while, cn the 
contrary, a status of rest involves retrogression, interest, and 
depreciation—items small in themselves, and calculable only 
by mills, yet in their aggregate making up, with other small 
items, the dollars of dividends or losses. Rest and motion 
alike use up and wear out capital, and the ratio of the two 
states is, in our opinion, the yet unsolved problem of our phi- 
losophy. If we take the single element of movement, and re- 
member that it involves insurance, interest, package, storage, 
cartage, loading, unloading, curvatures, gradients, capacity of 
road, taxes, office and agency expenses, weighing, and mani- 
festing, as only a few of the prominent {tems of its cost, we 
have suggested to our minds the value of small things in rad/- 
road philosophy. 

The system Aes added largely to the value of agricultural 
lands, primarily by the approximation of markets and the 
diffusion of our agricultural population. In doing so it has 
of necessity quickened our monetary circulation, increased 
capital, and most wonderfully expanded our credit at home 
and abroad. In its past and by its future development of pre- 
viously unvalued resources, it will, if we are not mistaken, 
yet measure the demand for manual labor and the value and 
amount of capital. Among its influence on the manual labor 
of the country, we see prominently conspicuous its contribu- 
tions towards the moral eleyation of that manual labor, by 
the diffusion of it in rural districts, by its equalization of the 
prices and demand of labor, and by enabling the industrious 
mechanic to rear his humble home in the pure atmosphere of 
the country, untainted by the impurities of the shambles or 
eontaminations of a city. : 

The cireulation and intermingling of a city and country 
population diffuses intelligence, and promotes the canse of 
education and religion, increases the value of public and 

4 
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school libraries—give out the leading thoughts or suggests 
the pathway of substantial knowledge by popular lectures, 
the eometnetinn of, and accessibility to, works of art, and 
by disclosing their anplionsion in the common purposes of 
life. If the reader will recall some of the developments of 
the monetary panic or crisis of 1857, he will remember the 
wonderful rapidity with which the mining or manual labor- 
ing population of almost a whole county transferred itself, as 
it were, en masse, hundreds of miles from the scenes of its 
previous occupation, to the new mining regions of the West- 
ern States. By the aid of this railroad system it found new 
homes, and new adaptations in the varied requirements of 
manual labor incidental to our great West. eir skill and 
industry found occupation by the rapid and economic change 
of location, while the cost of that Senen by the old system 
of locomotion would have amounted to a prohibition, and 
idleness, inactivity, and superabundant labor would have pro- 
duced their legitimate consequences of moral and physical 
degradation. 





ART, VI.—SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON, 


WITH TABLES ANNEXED OF THE SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION FOR THE 
LAST THIRTY YEARS, BY J. N. CARDOZA. 


We incline to the opinion that Mr. Cardoza, who is an able writer and statis- 
tician, much over-estimates the supply of cotton, and greatly underrates the 
consumption, but his paper is worthy of preservation.—Eprtor. 


Generat Remargs.—We are passing through one of those com- 
mercial cycles with which we are destined to be visited at about every 
decade. One branch of our subject has an intimate relation to the 
changes which have been thence superinduced. The consumption of 
cotton having greatly increased, correspondently with the enlargement 
of productive power, has again receded to the point at which it stood 
five years since. It would serve to elucidate the subject if the general 
causes which led to its unparalleled extension and reaction were brief- 
ly indicated. The last ten years have been characterised by all the 
signs of a delusive prosperity. The cotton trade has largely partici- 
pated in the stimulus which has been imparted to various branches of 
commerce. In the recoil which has taken place, more than propor- 
tionally to the advance in the raw material, we are perhaps to look 
for the solution in the speculative character of the trade itself. There 
is no staple of commerce in which there are such large sums invested, 
and which, consequently, feel as sensibly the influence of a financial 
revulsion. It is impossible at this time to determine, even proximate- 
ly, the degree and duration of that decline, dependent to a great ex- 
tent on the renewed operation of the causes which have so greatly en- 
larged the limits of the cotton trade, in common with those other 


~ ~ 
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branches of productive industry, which appear to have received a 
forced and unnatura] impulse. ese causes may be reduced to three 
general heads : 

1. The increase of gold and re-distribution of both the precious 
metals. 

2. The extension of credit in all enterprises in which it could be 
made available. 

3. The new applications of steam and electricity. 


An argumentation of the precious metals will show its effects either 
by a general rise of prices, or by extending the sphere of commercial 
transactions. It seems to be admitted that there has been no general 
advance of prices at all commensurate with the addition that has been 
made to the stock of gold since the Californian and Australian dis- 
coveries, nor has there been such an increased consumption in the arts 
as could have absorbed any considerable portion of the excess. We 
are led, necessarily, therefore, to the conclusion, that the enla nt 
of trade, and the increased number of exchanges, and not the enhance- 
ment of prices, have employed the large additions made to the supply 
of gold within the last ten years.* 

o the effect of this addition in stimulating enterprise and exertion 
in Europe and the United States, is to be conjoined the very conside- 
rable accessions of silver in the East, which have operated, also, in 
supplying a new incentive to production and trade in that division of 
the globe. The silks and teas of China as well as the cotton of the 
British East Indies, have been paid for by nearly depleting Western 
Europe of its silver. The gold of California and Australia has more 
than replaced the other metal—it has stimulated production and con- 
sumption, as well were gold has filled the void caused by exporting 
the silver, causing a change of the standard, as were no such change 
has taken place—as well in Great Britain and the United States as in 
France and Germany. The result, therefore, of this re-distribution of 
the precious metals, particularly silver, has been the same in kind as 
if new silver as well as gold mines had been discovered. The com- 
bined effect has been that the entire mass of monied capital has, by its 
greatly increased volume, produced the usual consequence, a fall in the 
value of money, as the antecedent of speculation. The history of all 
simply commercial revulsions present the same phase as relates to the 
originating-eause.. A plethora of monied capital, compared with its 
remunerative employment, has invariably-led-to—overaction in trade. 
The crisis of 1824-’25 in England was preceded by a period of stagna- 





* In thisconclusion we are sustained by the high authority of Mr. Tooke, 
who in his History of Prices has demonstrated that there has been no general 
advance of prices as the effect of the California and Australian Discoveries, but 
that the extension of commerce and the increased number of exchanges have 
absorbed the additions made to the stock of the precious metals. That future 
additions at the same rate of increase will be attended by an enhancement of 
prices generally, with no correspondent increase of trade, can admit of no ra- 
tional doubt, as that such addition, without a proportional enlargement of the 

resent limits of commerce, must be acecompained by the general depreciation of 
ese metals, © 
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tion in coymerce, accompanied by a yr orem of monied re- 
sources. The interest of money fell. Speculation and over-tradin 
succeeded. Boundless credit, with its collapse and ‘almost gual 
bankruptcy were the results. The same phenomena were the forerun- 
ners of the recent convulsion, antecedently to which money was worth 
only 14 to 2 per cent. in all the financial centres of Europe. 

That all parts of the world open to such an influence had felt the 
effects of the great additions made to the metallic treasures of the 
world, enlarging the limits of general commerce, does not admit of 
controversy. The natural, as it is the inevitable consequence, was an 
extension of credit—but to a degree beyond all parallel within an equal 
period of time. In Great Britain, in the United States, and on the 
continent of Europe, there was a heaping up of obligations in all the 
various modes of credit. Every process in the formation of fictitious 
capital was exhausted. In England it took the form principally of 
commercial advances and investments in foreign securities. In the 
United States, of railroad, land, and mercantile speculations. On the 
continent of Europe it assumes all the shapes of hazardous enterprise, 
excepting that of jobbing in land, which was peculiar to the United 
States. It was not the agency of credit, as too generally imagined, in 
the issue of bank-notes, but the increase and misapplication of capital 
and deposits employed in banking, constantly enlarging the ever 
widening circle of credits, created by corporate and individual obliga- 
tions, which became infinitely multiplied .in the diversified form of 
checks, bills of exchange, promissory notes, certificates of deposit and 
book debts. The changes in commercial law also imparted to specu- 
lative adventure increased stimulation. In England such was the effect 
of repealing the corn laws and modifying the navigation acts. In the 
United States the reduced rate of duties, under the act of 1856, ex- 
cessively augmented importations. 


Prosas_e Suppty or 1858.—The supply of cotton is at all times 
dependent on the weather; but the circumstance of two unfavorable 
seasons in succession, in the United States, is remarkable in the histo- 
ry of the cotton culture. The crop of 1856-7, fell short about 11 per 
cent. of that of 1855-6 ; that of 1857-8, will, it is fairly estimated, not 
exceed that of 1856-7. The estimate that assumed some 3,250,000 
bales has gradually receded to 3,000,000, and few of the estimates now 
range higher than 2,900,000 for this year’s product. 

The usual emigration to the *#irgin-tands Of the Southwest would, 
no doubt, have been followed by the ordinary rate of increase, assisted 
by improved processes of agriculture, but for the physical checks to 
cultivation in a backward spring, heavy rains, and premature frosts. 
But for these hindrances to extended culture, the crop would, no 
doubt, have reached 3,700,000 to 4,000,000 bales. Opinions vary 
widely as to the extent of the production. One of the indexes by 
which we may reach an approximative result, is the extent of the re- 
— at the shipping ports. 

e ability of the planters generally, to hold over for what they may 
deem more remunerative prices, is unquestionable. The high money 
value of the staple for the last three years, has enabled many of them 
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to clear off the incumbrances upon their estates ; and the improvement 
of their pecuniary position is likely to influence their conduct, in this 
respect, more extensively than usual. These considerations will o 
erate, of course, only within certain limits; for the fair presumption is 
that the next crop will be a very full one, and this probability is to be 
weighed against the hazards of holding, in the prospect of an abun- 
dant yield. The receipts have fallen off to date, as compared with 
last year, to the extent of 479,726 bales; but the comparison, to be 
proper, should embrace a period of at least five years. Calculated on 
this principle, the average annual per centage of increase to the 19th 
February in each year, from 1851-2 to 1855-6, has been a little more 
than 58 per cent. estimated according to quantity and not number of 
bales, is is exclusive of 1856-7, as the monetary embarrassments 
of the last three months of 1857 retarded the receipts and rendered 
that year exceptional. In this ratio, the total receipts ought to reach 
2,960,913 bales. Between, however, the quantity and number of 
bales made this year, there is said to be a wider difference than at al- 
most any preceding season. The amount of unmerchantable cotton 
was unusually large, owing to the unfavorable weather for maturing 
the crop. To what extent this will operate in reducing the — 
of merchantable cotton is yet only matter of conjecture. Thus mue 
for the supply from the United States. 

The East India receipts in Europe will, of course, be governed by 
the course of political events in the Oriental countries in which war 
now prevails. If peace should be shortly made with China, a portion 
of Surat cotton, which was dixerted in 1847 to Western Europe, 
(which amounts on an average of some five years back, to 150,000 
bales,) will take the usual direction to China, which, in conneetion 
with the fall of price in the European market, must proportionally les- 
sen the East India export to Europe. Under any circumstanees, the 
European receipts of East India cotton cannot be estimated at a 
higher figure than 700,000 bales, which is a diminution from last 
year’s receipt of 100,000 bales. On these data we estimated the 


supply from the United States at.......secceeeeeeeees 2,900,000 
East Indies........ av ehimis deaibhares were eee 700,000 
Benal, Keyyt, ic... ..csscccnsecesyice 6 oes opbaninies 300,000 

3,900,000 


Propas_e Consumption In 1858.—The consumption of cotton dif- 
fers from its productiou in being influenced solely by moral and not 
physical causes, such as frosts, floods, drought, &c. These do not af- 
fect the demand ; but war, revolution, and financial changes increase 
or diminish it according to the duration and intensity of their opera- 
tion. There is this remarkable difference, however, as to the influ- 
ence of these circumstances, on the production and consumption re- 
spectively. A failure in the supply from natural causes, seldom af- 
fects it more than from five to ten per cent. in any one season. It 
has required two successive short crops to reduce the product 12 per 
cent. from the yield of 1855-6. But the reduction of demand from 
financial circumstances exclusively, within the short period of two 
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months, from the middle of October to the middle of December, was, 
in Great Britain, 30 per cent., the price falling in a higher proportion, 
and in the United States upwards of 50 per cent. 

The wars in the East will have a limited, and, perhaps, te 
influence on the demand; but the monetary revulsion which has swept 
like a whirlwind over Europe and the United States, will have conse- 
quences of a more general and permanent character. The limitation 
and curtailment of credit, and the consequent diminution of purchasing 

wer in the great body of wemmndn 0 cotton goods, must affect the 

emand for the raw material to an extent that will most materially 
influence its value. Any estimate as to consumption and prices in 
Europe during the present year, must necessarily be conjectural in a 
ood degree than in periods in which there are fewer changes in the 
value of money. These changes constitute more than ever a disturb- 
ing element. In a few weeks prices fell with a rapidity that has rare- 
ly marked any previous alteration in the relation of demand and sup- 
ply, and these alterations have not yet worked out all their full con- 


uences, 
" iadapendeatiy, however, of any general causes which may influence 
prices, oscillating above or below a certain point, which must be as- 
sumed as that to which they will constantly gravitate; the great ob- 
ject of present anxiety is to know at what standard they will finally 
settle and adjust themselves. We must, in the absence of any but 
conjectural data, look to probabilities, when these transitory circum- 
stances have spent their force. To what do probabilities lead, then, 
as relates to the consumption? The under stimulus being measurably 
withdrawn, which was found in excessive credit, we are bound to brirg 
the consumption within narrower limits, not losing sight of the causes 
which imparted to it an unusual impulse. These were free trade, 
cheap money, inventive power and extended intercourse. These causes 
will continue to operate, but modified by circumstances, such as 
high price of the raw material, diminished demand for goods and yarn, 
&c. The motive to produce, as well asthe ability to consume, will re- 
ceive a serious check, at least for the present year. We must be in- 
fluenced in our calculations by views of moderate improvement and 
gradual amelioration. 

At what point, then, shall we fix our estimate of the consumption, 
which will be approximative on probable grounds. Opinions vary 
here much more considerably than as relates to the supply. Should 
the crop of the United States, of the pa year, not exceed 2,900,- 
000 bales, and not be disproportionately pressed on the market, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the average price in Europe would be 
equivalent to 6d. in England for Middling vee, as that standard of 
value which would not unduly stimulate or check consumption. This 
is, however, matter of conjectural inference, as well as the extent of 
consumption. Opinions differ as regard the British consumption, from 
150,000 to 200,000 bales. We presume that it will range between 
35 to 37,000 bales weekly. It appears not material whether the 
highest or lowest figure is adopted, in view of the large excess of the 
supply over the consumption, We will, for the moment, assume 
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the consumption in Great Britain to be 86,000 bales weekly, or for 
the year, say.......- re? eee eet eeeeeeeee es 1,900,000 bales 
The consumption on the continent of Europe will not 

suffer so large a proportional diminution. In Ger- 

many, although there was a greater prostration of 

commercial confidence than in any other part of Eu- 

rope in the latter portion of 1847, still owing to the 

#reat increase of manufacturing power in that coun- 

try, consumption will be better sustained than in 

Great Britain ot the Uiiited States. In France the 

diminution will be comparatively limited. We have 

deducted from the consumption of the Continent, 

therefore, about 15 per dent. from the average of the 

last three yeats......... Bods des. s c's bs sees' ..++ 850,000 bales 
The consumption of the United States will have been 

reduced much more thah m any other part of the 

world where cotton is extensively consumed. It is 

estimated at nearly two-thirds less than last year. 

There has been a large destruction of manufacturing 

capital and a general closing of factories. The ex- 

ports to the Northern ports have fallen short of those 

of last year to the same time 369,250 bales, six months 

of the season having elapsed. For these reasons the 

consumption of the United States cannot be suppos- 


OE Bo embed. 6c iy cde che EUDN ede ccdGbic ccubEne 300,000 bales 
Making the total consumption,..........+eeeeeeee: 3,050,000 bales 


Comparing on these data the entire supply with the to- 
tal consumption for 1858, assuming the stock in Eu- 
rope to have been 625,000 on the first of January, 
1858, (in Great Britain 452,000 and on the Conti- 
nent 172,500,) the following would appear to be the 
result as the probable excess of the supply beyond the 
consumption on the 31st December, 1858. Stock in 


Europe January 1, 1858.............+. breeds 625,000 bales 
Supply from the United States..........eseeeeees 2,900,000 “, 
"> iads ladits...ccccwhs davon sdbbibeciecs - 700,000 * 

% Brasil, Egypt, Sc. .. 6 sdcsdesessvecrvscnvs 300,000 “ 
Total Supply,........ ove deidsseecioedvedises i 4,525,000 “ 
British Consumption. ......+..000 1,900,000 bales 
Continent of Europe.......... +++. 850,000 “ 

United States ........... ops Ses . 800,000 “ 





3,050,000 bales 


Excess of supply beyond consumption......... see 1,475,000 “ 


So that if the consumption should be increased from one to two 
hundred thousand bales, and the supply lessened in the same ratio, the 
margin of excess is sufficiently ample to cover any increase on the 
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one side or diminution on the other, or both combined, that can be 
ees 

We annex tables of the consumption and supply for the first thirty 
years, embracing average periods of five years. The results show 
that for ten years, between 1827-8 and 1837-8, there was an increased 
rate of consumption of between 1 and 2 per cent., while in the subse- 
quent period of ten years the consumption diminished from § to 4 per 
cent., the rate of increase being nearly the same for the last as com- 
pared with the first period. 

Contrary to expectation there has been less variation in the supply 
than in the consumption, the former not differing more than from 
ly‘so's to 2y’s'g'5 per cent. between any two periods, but keeping a 
nearly equal progress in the last period between 1847-8 and 1856-7, 
inclusive. Another remarkable fact is disclosed by these figures as 
regards the supply, to wit, that from the first to the second decennial 
period there has been a progressive decrease in the rate of increase, 
while in the last decade there has been an increase in that rate. 

For these tables we are indebted to a gentleman of this city, to 
whom we have had to acknowledge similar favors on precious occa- 
sions, and for whose accuracy in figures and calculations we can vouch, 


CHARLESTON, 1858. 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON, 






































; Total of 
Unrrep States. Evropre. | Totals. periods of five Increase. 
years. 
1827-28 | 181,000 | 1828 | 1,104,000 | 1,225,000 
1828-29 | 119,000 | 1829 | 1,219,000 | 1,238,000 
1829-30 | 127,000 | 1880 | 1,200,000 | 1,327,000 6,911, 000 
1830-81 | 182,000 | 1881 | 1,305,000 | 1,487,000 “ 9,921,000 
1831-82 | 174,000 | 1832 | 1,860,000 1,534,000 ; 
132-33 | 194, 000 | 1833 | 1,850,000 | 1,544, 000 or 4 555 P-. yearly. 
1833-84 | 196,000 | 1884} 1,410,000 | 1,604,000 
1834-35 | 217,000 | 1835 | 1,475,000 | 1,692,000 8, 742, 000 
1835-36 237,000 | 1886 | 1,680,000 | 1,917,000 8. 182, 200 
1836-87 | 223,000 | 1887 | 1,760,000 | 1,983, 000 a 
1887-38 246,000 | 1838 | 2,000,000 | 2,246,000 or 6 sip Pe yearly. 
1888-39 | 276,000 | 1839 1, 703, 000 | 1, 984, 000 ) 
) 3, 1840 | 2,300,000 | 2,595, 000 11, 874, 000 
840-41 | 297,000 | 1841 | 2,285,000 | 2,582, 000 1, 430, 000 
1841-42 | 267,000 | 1842 | 2,200,000 | 2, 467,000 800 , 
1842-43 | 325,000 | 1843 | 2,450,000 | 9, 775, 000 or 2 app P-e- yearly. 
1843-44 | 347,000 | 1844} 2,500,000 | 2 847, 000 
1544-45 889,000 | 1845 2, 856, 000 | 2, T45, 000 18, 304, 000 
1845-46 423,000 | 1846 | 2,341,000 | 2,784,000 2. 058, 000 
1846-47 | 428,000 | 1847 | 1,745,000/| 92 173, 000 913 | 
1847-48 582,000 | 1848 2, 159, 000 | 2, 691, 000 or 2 p-c, yearly. 
1848-49 | 518,000 | 1849 | 2,477,000 | 9' 995° 900 
1849-50 | 483,000 | 1850 | 2,451,000 | 9° 939) 000 15, 362, 000 
1950-51 | 404,000 | 1851 | 2,618,000 | 3. 022 000 4, 105, 000 
1851-52 603,000 | 1852 | 8,112,000 | 3,715,000 850 
1352-58 | 671,000 | 1853 | 3,013,000 | 8, 684, 000 or 4 ip P<. yearly 
1858-54 | 610,000 | 1854 | 3,116,000 | 3,726, 000 i 
1854-55 | 598,000 | 1855| 8,316,000 | 3:909,000 | } 19,467,000 
1855-56 | 694,000 | 1856 | 3,673,000 | 4,367,000 
1856-57 | 702,000 | 1857 | 8,079,000 | 8,781,000 
' 
10, 898, 000 64, 762, 000 | 75, 660,000 75, 660, 000 
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Imports into Eu- ~ Totals of 
Crops of U. 8, rope from other Totals. | periods of five Increase. 
soils. years. 
1827-28 | 721,000| 1828; 444,000 | 1,165,000 
1828-29 | 870,000 | 1829 425,000 | 1)295,000 
1829-80 | 977,000 | 1830 | 428,000 | 1,400,000 6, 825, 000 
1830-31 |)1,089, 000 | 1831 | 478,000 | 1,512, 000 2, 221, 000 
1881-2 |’ 987,000 | 1832 466,000 | 1,453,000 796 s ' 
1832-83 | 1,070,000 | 1833 | 472,000 | ~ 1,542, 000 or 5 sGqqP- ¢-vearly. 
1833-84 | 1,205,000 | 1834 871,000! 1°576,000 000 
1834-85 | 1,254,000 | 1885 | 551,000] 1,805,000 9, 046, 000 
1835-86 | 1,361,000 | 1886 755,000 | 2°116,000 2, 204, 000 
1836-87 | 1,423,000 | 1837 | 584,000 | 2. 007, 000 456 
1887-88 | 1,801,000 | 1888 888,000 | 2, 384,000 or 4 = P-¢- yearly. 
1838-89 | 1,361,000 |.1889| 471,000 | 1,882' 000 000 
1839-40 | 2/178) 000 | 1840} 473,000 2° 651000 | T1, 250, 000 
1840-41 | 1,635,000 | 1841 | 569,000 | 2,204. 000 | 1. 715, 000 
1841-42 | 1,684,000 | 1842 | 545,000 | _ 2, 229, 000 | ons. 
1842-43 | 2,879,000 | 1848 | 509,000 |“ 2, 888, 000 or 2 = ayP-¢- yearly. 
1848-44 | 2'080;000 | 1844} 511,000 | 2'541' 000 oa 
1844-45 | 2'395,000 | 1845 | 461,000 | 2.856.000 | + 12,965,000 
1845-46 | 2°101,000 | 1846 | 19,000 | 2/420, 000 2. 684, 000 
1846-47 | 1,779,000 | 1847 | 481,000 | 2) 960,000 | ngy 
1847-48 | 2,848,000 | 1848 | 401,000 | 2,749,000 | or 3 =p. e. yearly. 
1848-49 | 2,729,000 | 1849 588,000 | 3 | 267,000 000 
1849-50 | 2/097;000 | 1850 747,000 | 2°844' 000 | + 15,649,000 
1850-51 | 2°855,000 | 1851 | 680,000 | 3/085; 000 | 4,094, 000 
1851-52 | 3,015,000 | 1852, 789,000 | 8,754,000 | 157 : 
1852-53 8, 263,000 | 1858 | 882,000 | 4,145, 000 | or 4 |?" ». ¢. yearly. 
1853-54 | 2'930:000 | 1854 680,000 | ,560, 000 1000 
1854-55 | 2,847,000 | 1855 | 783,000 | 8, 630,000 19, 748, 000 
1955-56 | 31529000 | 1856 | 843,000 | 4,872,000 
1856-67 | 2,940,000 | 1857 | 1,096,000 | 4,086, 000 | 
58, 303, 000 | 17,175,000 | 75,478,000 75,478, 000 














ART. VII.—A NATIONAL FOUNDRY IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


To His Excellency, Taos. Braee, 
Governor of North Carolina: 


Sir: In obedience to your instructions which I had the honor to 
receive in a note bearing date December 26, I herewith respectfully 
present the following special report, “on the advantages of the Valley 
of Deep River, as a site for the establishment of a National Foundry :” 

In the first place, permit me to observe that this subject came up 
for investigation in 1854, and that I then addressed a note to your 
predecessor, Gov. Reid, in which I attempted to set forth the advan- 
tages of Deep River for the object above specified. 

Since the date of the note alluded to, I have been still more con- 
firmed in the views then expressed, inasmuch as Deep River, as a 
manufacturing region, has become still more important in consequence 
of additional discoveries. But I should remark in this place, that the 
opinions I have heretofore expressed, and now entertain, are based 
upon certain premises, viz: that an eligible site for a National Foundry 
should combine in its location peculiar advantages, such, for example, 
as are connected with an ample supply of fuel of different kinds, 
abundance of the ores of metals, a full supply of timber, water power, 
materials for construction, a good climate, a spot accessible at all sea- 
sons of the year to government officials, and inaccessibility to an ene- 
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my without. To the foregoing I may add, that a good agricultural 

ion which can furnish corn, wheat, and cattle, is certainly very 
desirable, and would confer great advantages over one which is ecom- 
paratively unproductive. 

It is not, however, supposed that Government will engage in the 
business of reducing the ores of the metals; but, I have no doubt, 
that the value of the site for the purposes contemplated will be greatly 
increased, if it is on a spot where private individuals or companies aré 
engaged in {this business, and where all the different qualities of the 
stale especially iron, are produced. They are then obtained at the 
least possible expense, and where, too, Government might well exercise 
a certain supervision, in order to secure those qualities which aré the 
best for the use to which they are intended. 

Similar remarks may be made respecting fuel; it is plain enough, 
that the fuel should be obtainable upon the spot. The necessity of 
transporting an article so much demanded, would be a great drawback 
_— any site where such 4 necessity as transportation existed ; so 
also, in regard to timber and materials for construction ; if these were 
to be obtained from a distance, the expenses entailed upon the institu- 
tion contemplated, would form, as in the preceding case, a great 
drawback upon the eligibility of a site thus located. 

It is in consequence of a combination and concentration of advan- 
tages, that gives to Deep River an importance over all other places 
known to the author of this report; ah advantages, for example, as 
are derived from an abundance of fuel, of ores, of timber, and suitable- 
ness of climate and location, which have been intimated as the neces- 
sary requisites of a location for the purposes designed by Congress. 

shall now proceed to state the facts respecting the natural produc- 
tions peculiar to the valley of Deep river, and which, I hope, will be 
found to sustain, in every particular, the premises which I have laid 
down in the foregoing preamble. 


1.—Fuel in the Condition of Coal. 


Under this head the bearing of my statements will go to prove, 
both a great supply of this kind of fuel, and of a quality superior, in 
many respects, to any now in market, and which is especially adapted 
to manufacturing purposes. 

The Deep river coalfield possesses all the essential characteristics of the 
better developed ones in this country, though its extent or area is 
comparatively small. Its outerop of coal, or line upon which it has 
been proved to exist, is about thirty miles. This outcrop runs along 
the course of Deep river, and is rarely, if ever, more than a mile from 
it. On this line, there are eleven different places where either shafts, 
slopes, or pits have been sunk, and which have severally cut the main 
or six foot seam. 

These coal shafts or slopes begin at Farmersville, the lowest point 
upon the river where coal has been fully disclosed. From Farmers- 
ville, proceeding up the river, we find in succession Mclver’s Egypt, 
Taylor’s, Gulf, Tyser’s, and Tyson’s,Carbonton, Mrs. Bingham’s, Murchi- 
son’s and Fooshee’s. There isno doubt of the existence of coal beyond 
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the extremities named; but these being as it were on the river bank, 
and all of them disclosing the existence of a continuous seam of coal, 
it is evident this segment of Deep river is the most important, and 
the one upon which capitalists must rely for their supply of this kind 
of fuel. Viewing this coal, then, only in the extent along which it 
has actually been develuped, there seems to be no sufficient reason 
why doubts should be entertained of a supply for a long time to come. 
All doubts respecting a supply of coal will however vanish, when it is 
considered that from even one of the shafts enumerated, an ample 
supply may now be obtained; I allude to the Egypt shaft, as these 
works have been more fully carried out than at any other point upon 
the river. Here, there is a shaft 460 feet deep, and sunk 1,000 feet 
within the outcrop. It gives access to the main or six foot seam as it 
is called, though it exceeds that amount. 

Here, the arrangements are so complete that a ton of coal can be 
raised to the surface every two minutes during twenty-four hours. 
I need not go into a further statement of the quantity which Egypt 
alone ean now furnish; and when the other pits are brought into an 
equal degree of forwardness, it is plain that Deep river will not only 
farnish all the coal required for manufacturers there, but an immense 
supply for distant consumption. 

he quality of this coal is a matter of considerable consequence. 
Tested in the smith’s shop, the uniform opinion is, that it is cheaper 
for all work at forty cents per bushel than charcoal at five cents. 
Smiths at Fayetteville have been in the habit of buying it at that price 
for several years. It contains a large proportion of volatile matter, at 
the same time it forms, during combustion, a firm, hcllow coke, which 
makes it so much sought for by smiths, and within which it furnishes 
an intense heat, which especially fits it for the performance of very 
heavy work, In the next place it isagas coal. This property having 
been fully tested in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, it might be 
inquired whether the residuum leftis valuableasafuel. On this point, too, 
it is fortunate that theve is so much testimony of the value of its coke, 
for it is a singular fact that the coke of many gas coals is of little value. 
The late Prof. Johnson, whose investigations in the department of coals 
are so well known, gave a very favorable account of it, entertaining no 
doubt of its high heating as well reducing properties when employed 
for smelting the ores. In the region of Deep river the coke of the 
refuse coal will undoubtedly take the place of anthracite in the furnace 
and forge. 

The composition of this coal, as determined by Johnson and Jack- 
son, is as follows. 


Ee NL a casos CRdnes 4 56 0 Cake OCs CoR ETS abn chceteneas 63.6 
eee MUNN SS So eo o5 oc Tks cubed cee ees cess cece cetiae 84.8 
Reba biie sai ih ae ssn 6B. deen COU SAS MCR iia Mi 0's aeicid ces CRO 1.6 
Repncihe QHOVIRY «0 5. -0:9:0.05 sadinsgisdneds sansecciecenceecsciress 1.3 


Ash reddish brown, 


This coal is also remarkably free from smutiness or dirt, as well as 
sulphur and other impurities which injure miners: coals when employed 
for heating and reducing the metallic ores. Having, then, had this 
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coal under examination for four years past, and having used it in a 
grate, and having observed its action in a forge, and having also the 
testimony of competent observers and experimenters as to its value for 
gas, as well as the value of its coke, there remains, as I conceive, not 
the shadow of a doubt as to its value when employed for melting 
iron, reducing its ores, or of its value for all manufacturing purposes 
where charcoal is not absolutely required. 


2.—Metallic Ores, Particularly Iron, 


Five kinds of iron ore belong, geologically to the Valley of Deep 
river, and are known to be centralized upon that portion of it where 
the coal formation is perfectly developed. Two of the kinds form 
inexhaustible beds in the coal measures, and one is so immediately con- 
nected with the seams as to require removal when the coal is mined. 

The hydrated argillaceous oxide exists in a bed from five to six feet 
thick, seventy feet above the ‘first coal seam. Its position and con- 
nection is so favorable for mining that many tons may be thrown 
down every hour by a single miner. This ore is the kind which 
usually accompanies the oak measures of all countries. It possesses 
sa in common with the ores of this class, especially that of 

’ennsylvania and the carboniferous system of Wales. Its properties 
and value are too well known to require comment at this time. 

The black band is the most important and valuable of all the ores 
of this formation. It first appears between the two proximate seams 
of coal, having a width of 15 inches. Below it is the twenty-two inch 
seam which is succeeded by about fifteen inches of black band, which 
rests on another seam of coal seven or eight inches thick. About 
thirty feet lower are two beds of black band, whose thickness is six 
feet, separated by a seam of coal one foot thick, which is too much 
charged with the same ore as to admit of its use asa fuel. Both of 
these zones of black band are removed along with the coal, and being 
underlaid either by fire-clay or bituminous shale, is thrown down with 
little labor and expense. I speak of this for thre purpose of showing 
that the cost of obtaining this ore is trifling, when the arrangements 
are once made. The black band owes its value to the carbon which 
is combined with it. When properly roasted the ore is left in an open 
porous state, and in the condition of a protoxide, a fact which is evi- 
dent from its strong magnetic powers _ It is, therefore, a homogeneous 
ore, retaining still more carbon to aid in its reduction. 

The composition of the black band ore is as follows: 


CWOW Oi WONMEIIO MAES... ccc ccc cceccctccuecccscccosas 40.62 
ED G's o vic dbknas vuaee soe Chess cebes +e 47.50 
GC Re DUA bs 5 dios tada downs gees sides iv ddecdobecscchae 9.00 
iis cece ccccccdsacened du ckadyeeneccdecuss scaseet trace. 


From the foregoing it is evident that iron can be cheaply made from 
the black band, and as the best Scotch pig is made from it, a kind so 
much sought for m this country, it may be regarded as Tt worthy 
of belief that the use of this ore will supply an article which has for a 
long time been imported, and thereby save us from the necessity of 
large expenditures for this kind of metal. 
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The black band is known to be co-extensive with the coal forma- 
tion. It is therefore, inexhaustible, and its quantity is so great and so 
widely distributed, that its use can never become a monopoly by any 
company. An estimate of the cost of making pig iron from this ore, 
by an experienced and highly accomplished iron founder, was made at 
my request, and it appeared that pig, equal probably to the best 
Scotch pig, could be manufactured at a cost not exceeding nine dollars 
per ton, 

I deem it will be sufficient to answer the purposes of this report to 
allude only to the specular, magnetic, and hematitic ores of Deep 
river. The nearest locality of the specular is about six miles north- 
west from the Gulf upon the plank-road leading to Graham. The mag- 
netic is about six miles farther in the same direction, and the hemat- 
itic oceupies an elevated point known as the Ore Knob, situated nine 
miles from the Gulf, and about the same distance from Carbonton. 
The latter was used in the time of the Revolution, and the castings 
then made are remarkable for their toughness and strength. These 
three kinds of ore possess the usual properties and characteristics, and 
being unmixed with foreign matter possessing injurious properties, it is 
conceived that they also are fitted for all the purposes to which these 
ores are usually put. 

From the foregoing statements it will appear that in the neighbor- 
hood of Egypt, the Gulf, or Carbonton, there never can be any lack 
or want of raw materials for the manufacture of i iron; and these sev- 
eral localities being concentrated in a limited region, it must strike 
every one at all conversant with this matter, that here is a rare com- 
bination of advantages for the manufacture of iron in all the forms and 
conditions which the present state of society requires. 


3.—Timber for Construction. 


Deep river in its lower reaches skirts and passes through a belt ef 
the long-leaved pine. This belt of pine is mostly on its southern 
bank. On the east, north, and northwest the oaks and hickories form 
the principal kinds of timber, intermixed, however, more or less, with 
the short-leaf pine. A great forest of white oak skirts the tributaries 
of the Haw river, This belt extends from thé mouth of the New 
Hopé to the vicinity of Chapel Hill. Its mouth is about three miles 
above the junction of the Haw and Deep rivers. The Haw becoming 
navigable to the mouth, or near the mouth of New Hope, opens a 
way to this forest of many thousand acres occupied by this valuable 
tree. But as this, together with hickory, ash, and elm, grow exten- 
sively throughout the valley and upon the adjacent slopes skirting it, 
and, moreover, as the mild climate favors the rapid growth of all forest 
trees, it is a fair conclusion that there will be for years to come timber 
for all the purpeses demanded for the construction of implements of 
war and of defenee. It is to be recollected, in this connection, that the 
forests have never been thinned by manufacturing companies, as is the 
case in New England and New York, neither has the long-leaved pine 
been used for the extraction of turpentine. 
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4.-—-Quarries of Free Stone, Granite, and other Stone for Con- 
struction, 

The common rock of this coal formation is a red, brown, or cream col- 
ored free stone, which, however, is interstratified with tender, brown 
or reddish shades. Free stone, of various textures and colors, are the 
common products of the formation. One hundred years’ e re of 
this stone to the atmosphere proves it a durable material for building. 
The layers vary in thickness; they are soft and easily dressed when 
first removed from the quarry, but soon harden, when they become 
stable, and remain unchangeable. Grindstones, coarse and fine, are 
also of sufficient value to require a passing notice. Roofing slate may 
be obtained upon Rocky river, and granite of a superior quality at 
Buekhorn, on the Cape Fear. 


5.— Water Power. 


It is a question which remains to be settled by others, whether, upon 
a coal mine, which must always fnrnish a large amount of fine coal, 
water should be employed for moving machinery, or steam. Whether 
this question is settled in favor of water or steam, it is certain that 
the water power of Deep, Haw, Rocky, and Cape Fear rivers are very 
important sources of power for moving machinery of some kind in 
this section of the State. On Deep river there are three falls; the 
lowest at Lockville, where the available fall is about sixteen feet, which 
may be taken into a race from which the water may be used twice. 
Another fall of about ten feet, and which is partly employed, exists at 
the Gulf, and another still at Carbonton. Three miles above the junc- 
tion of the Haw and Deep rivers there is a valuable water power upon 
the former, which, as it is connected with the latter by navigable 
waters, may be considered as belonging to it. It is bordered by banks 
which may be safely occupied by mills of any description. The falls 
of Buckhorn, upon Cape Fear, six miles below Lockville, furnish by 
far the greatest power for moving machinery. If, therefore, water is 
required for any purpose connected with the business of a National 
Foundry, it may be obtained to an extent which a community of man- 
ufacturers may require, 


6.— Accessibility. ~ 


The navigation of Cape Fear and Deep rivers is already secured. 
An outlet to the Atlantic is thereby obtained. The distance to Wil- 
mington from the coalfield is one hundred and fifty miles, Steamboats 
ascend now to Lockville, and. will soon be able to reach Farmersville, 
Egypt and the Gulf. In addition to the oregoing, I may state that a 
railway is now being constructed from Fayettville to the coalfields, 
which will pass through them and intersect the Central Railroad at 
High Point. This road, when completed, will form an important chain 
of communication, which will put Deep river in immediate connec- 
tion with the timbered sections of the State, and with the mineral 
region of the upper part of Deep river; and if continued to Salem, as 
contemplated by a railroad charter already granted, will also be con- 
nected with limestone, coal, and iron, upon the Dan river. 
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So, also, a link of thirty miles.of road is yet to be constructed by 
which Deep river will be in connection with Raleigh, Weldon, Ports- 
mouth, and Norfolk, or Petersburg and Richmond. Or, if another 
route to the Atlantic is preferred, it may be obtained by the Atlantic 
and Goldsboro’ Railroad. By these routes the seaboard is accessible 
in about twenty-four or thirty hours: Ist, by way of Wilmington; 2d, 
by Goldsboro’ and Beaufort; and 3d, by Weldon and Portsmouth. 
Deep river may be reached in from twenty-four to thirty hours’ travel 
from Laleasee apie 

It is searcely necessary to say, that Deep river is inaccessible to an 
enemy from without. 


7—Climate and soil, 


Chatham county, through which Deep river flows, has a good cli- 
mate, and its soil is adapted to the growth of wheat, corn and cattle. 

In conciusion I may very properly say that Deep river possesses 
those advantages which a National Foundry requires in an eminent 
degree : 

1. In its abundant supply of bituminous and semi-bituminous coals 
of the best qualities. 

2. In its vast resources for the manufacture of iron. 

3. In its materials for construction in wood and stone. 

4, Ample water power. 

5. In its soil and natural productions. 

6. In its climate and good water for domestic purposes; there is 
neither the extreme heat of summer, which debilitates, nor excess of 
cold in winter, which closes the navigation of its rivers, or interferes 
with the movements of machinery. 

With the foregoing summary of leading facts, I submit this report 
to your Excellency’s favorable consideration. 


I am, sir, your Excellency’s obedient servant, 


EBENEZER EMMONS, 
Geologist to North Carolina. 





ART. VIH.—BRAZIL AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue London News, of a late date, remarks upon the relations subsisting be- 
tween the United States and Brazil, and those of our readers who may recol- 
lect the article which was lately prepared by us upon this subject, will per- 
ceive how its positions are fully sustained in the extract,—Eprror. 

“Under the head of ‘ Brazil and the United States’ we print two 
documents, illustrative not merely of the policy of the United States 
in South America, but of the cautious reticence and prudent reserve 
with which Brazil receives the advances of North American diplomacy, 
even when political consderations encourage its pretensions, and com- 
mercial interests operate strongly in its favor. It is not many weeks 
since we pointed out to the English public the importance of the mis- 
sion with which Mr. Meade, the newly appoiited United States Minis- 
ter, was charged to the Court of Rio de Janeiro, and showed that one 
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chief object of Mr. Buchanan’s foreign policy was the formation of 
close and intimate relations both as to amity and commerce between 
the great republic of North America and the great monarchy of South 
America. In such relations there is not necessarily anything inimical 
to the interests of England. 

“It is, of course, quite possible for England and the United States to 
eultivate the friendship and alliance of distant countries with which 
they respectively carry on a great trade, without jealousy or rivalry, 
provided they meet on terms of equality in the neutral States. But 
the inconvenience of our position in Brazil is, that the British Govern- 
ment does not meet with American diplomacy on an equal footing in 
Brazilian public opinion; for, while our merchants, and traders, and 
capitalists are most justly held in the highest esteem in that empire, 
the English Government has unfortunately deeply wounded the suscep- 
tibilities and amour propre of its whole population, high and low; and 
this gives to the United States a position and an advantage which 
President Buchanan appears inclined, not at all unnaturally, to turn, 
if he can, to the advantage of his own country. It is on this inclina- 
tion that the documents we print elsewhere throw light. 

“The first is the speech made by Mr. Meade in presenting his creden- 
tials to the Emperor Don Pedro II. In this address the representa- 
tives of the United States fully recognize the Brazilian empire as the 
denominating State of South America, and as holding the balance of 
power on that continent. Now, this recognition is in itself a great 
change; for hitherto the United States have rather affected to depre- 
ciate the importance of Brazil, have been accustomed to picture it as 
ephemeral monarchy in a quarter of the globe devoted to republican 
institutions, and have regarded it rather as their duty to elevate and 
exaggerate the development of the Spanish American States than to 
leok seriously and truthfully at the growing importance of the new 
Portuguese monarchy. 

“This revolution of North American opinions abandons that delu- 
sion; and, accepting the accomplished facts of Brazilian sk ga 
and predominance, proceeds to deal with the position it recognizes wit 
a sagacity and a prescience that contrasts strangely and significant! 
with the obstinate and effete diplomacy of our Foreign Office, which 
will persist in extending to Brazil that system of tutelage, interference, 
correction, and impertinence which it imagines it rightfully inherited 
‘from our relations with Portugal. 

“Mr. Meade, on the contrary, addressing the Emperor on behalf of 
the United States, treats Brazil, not on any antiquated and ridiculous 
notions of this sort, but as a young, and rising, and perfectly indepen- 
dent State, having a definite policy to guide it, and a great object to 
accomplish in South America. ‘het. of thwarting this policy, or 
disputing about the object, he bespeaks an alliance on their basis. 
This is skill of the right sort; for, making no pretensions of superiority, 
and using no language of offence, it aims at achieving its own ends by 
assisting and promoting the aims of its ally, and commences by placing 
‘itself in accord with its sentiments and its sympathies, and so flatters 
and cultivates that self-love, which is quite as active and as useful an 
agency of good in nations, when not carried to excess, as in individuals, 
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If we compare this frank, liberal, captivating, and agreeable language 
of the United States in Brazil with the insolent terms in which our 
foreign office has been so long accustomed to address the government 
of Rio de Janeiro, we shall have some faint idea of the impression 
which Mr. Meade’s courtesy and fraternity have produced throughout 
the Empire of Brazil, and how actively that impression is certain to 
operate in favor of the intimate relations which President Buchanan 
seeks to form in this quarter of the globe. 

“Our position in the world is similar, our interests are incidental— 
in some respects our institutions are alike; at no point do we come 
into conflict ; our respective productions enable us to carry on a trade 
to which there appears no limit; our policy is the same; we can be of 
the greatest assistance to each other; you predominate in the South, 
we in the North of the continent of Columbus; let us take advantage 
of all these things; let us be close and intimate friends; let your ene- 
mies be our enemies, and your allies our allies; fear nothing in South 
America from us; give us only easy admission into your ports, and 
assurance of their use in the event of war, and all the protection that 
we can furnish you with is at your service. Such, in effect, is the policy 
which Mr. Meade avowed to the Emperor. 

“To these advances his Imperial Majesty made a reply full of that 
useful and characteristic prudence which distinguishes Don Pedro II. 
‘He gently and inoffensively turned aside from the temptations and 
allurements of American diplomacy; and replying courteously and 
kindly to the personal passage in Mr. Meade’s address, contented him- 
self with acknowledging the duties imposed on Brazil by its position 
in South America, and assured the United States envoy that the only 
desire offhis government was to promote the happiness and prosperity 
of his neighbors. 

“From this reply we may learn how easy it would be in our govern- 
ment to place our relations with Brazil on a sure and stable foundation. 
The natural allies of that empire are to be found in Europe, not in the 
United States; and to secure to England all the advantages in Brazil 
which its government has thrown away, it only requires as much com- 
mon sense and regard for English interests as President Buchanan 
has, in this instance, shown he exercises on behalf of the United 
States.” 


ART, IX.—EARLY HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN VIRGINIA, 
NO. IL 


Poorty requited as had been the services of Smith, his mterest in the 
<olony did not cease with his compulsory return to England, but con- 
tinued through life.* And it is pleasing to learn that of his successors 
in office there were several who, besides the other merits of their 
administration, contributed directly to the benefit of our agriculture. 
In this connection we may mention the names of Gates, Dale, Yard- 
ley, Matthews, Berkley, Digges, and Andros—and above all, that of 





*Smith, IL 102 
5 
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oer, “during whose Lieutenancy,” says Rev. Hugh Jones in his 
“Present State of Virginia,” published in 1724, “the country was 
altered wonderfully, and far more advanced and improved in all re- 
spects, than in the whole century preceding, or indeed from its first dis- 
covery.” The particulars will be given under their proper heads; but 
there is one matter which requires a somewhat fuller statement. In 
the interval between the departure of Smith and the arrival of his 
successor, and while Perey, to whom he had resigned his authority, 
was disabled by sickness from holding the reins of government, the 
affairs of the plantation fell into chaos—idleness and famine were 
doing their work, and the colony was hastening to extinction. Lord 
Delaware restored matters to some order and set the wretched remnant 
of the people again to work with better prospects; but having been 
himself driven from his post by failing health, there was a recurrence 
of the same disorders, These evils were principally owing to an im- 
politic provision in the original charter, intended to operate for five 
years, but which subsisted for some time longer. That provision was 
in the nature of what is now known as Fourerism. Individuals hav- 
ing no separate property in the land, were required to labor in com- 
mon and to bring the fruits to the public store, from whence they were 
to be rateably distributed. However necessary this may have been in 
the beginning, it was too long continued. “ For,” says Smith, “ when 
our people were fed out of the common store, and labored jointly 
together, glad was he who could slip from his labor, or slumber over 
his task, he cared not how; nay, the most honest among them would 
hardly take so much true pains in a week, as now for themselves they 
will do in a day; neither cared they for the increase, presuming that 
howsoever the harvest prospered, the general store must maintain 
them, so that we reaped not so much corn from the labors of thirty, 
as now three or four do provide for themselves. To prevent which, 
Sir Thomas Dale hath allotted every man three acres of clear ground, 
in the nature of farms, except the Bermudas, [tenants on Sir Thomas 
Dale’s domain,] who are exempted—except one month’s service in the 
year, which must be neither in seed-time nor harvest—for which doing 
no other duty they pay yearly to the store but two barrels and a half of 
corn. From all those farmers (whereof the first was William Spence, 
an honest, valiant, and an industrious man, and hath continued from 
1607 to this present) is expected such a contribution to the store, as 
we shall neither want for ourselves nor to entertain our supplies. or 
the rest, they are to work eleven months for the store and have one 
month only allowed them to get provision to keep them for twelve, 
except two bushels of corn they have out of the store.”—Smith, II. 17. 

This was still a grievance unusual to Britons and unknown to the 
very savages by whom they were surrounded, of whom, says Smith, 
“each household knoweth their own lands and gardens, and most 
live of their own labors.”—I. 129. The power it left in the hands 
of the Governors was still abused, and Captain Argall—who was in 
league with a faction at home—by his peculations and oppression of 
the farmers had in the two years of his rule nearly reduced the colony 
to ruin. But Governor Yardley in 1619 was empowered to strike at 
the root of these evils by restoring all the people to their rights as 


+ 
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Englishmen, and assigning to them property in severalty. He it was 
who in this year called our first General Assembly. Afterwards, havy- 
ing laid off boundaries of land for four corporations, viz: the Com- 
pany’s, the University, the Governor’s and Glebe-land :—“ Ensign Wil- 
liam Spencer, and Thomas Barret, a sergeant, with some others of 
the ancient planters, being set free, were the first farmers that went 
forth and have chosen places to their content, so that now knowing 
their own land, they strive who should excel in building and plant- 
ing.”—II. 39. 

Such, then, was the beginning of distinct right of real property in 
Virginia, and to Governor Tazewell we owe a succinct and clear 
account of “the mode of acquiring lands in Virginia in early times,” 
as well the manner of obtaining patents as the rules by which the Sur- 
veyors proceeded in locating them.—Maxwell’s Historical Register II. 
190. See also Beverley, B. IV. Ch. 12. 

At a meeting of the Company in November, 1619, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, their Treasurer, while laying before them his plans for the 
future good of the colony, “ recalled to their remembrance how, by the 
admirable care and diligence of two worthy knights, Sir Thomas 
Gates and Sir Thomas Dale, the public estate and revenue of the 
Company has been set forward in a way to great perfection ; that the 
former, Sir Thomas Gates, had the honor, to all posterity, to be the 
first named in his Majesty’s patent and grant to Virginia, and was 
also the first that, by his wisdom, industry and ‘valor, accompanied 
with exceeding pains and patience, in the midst of many difficulties, 
had laid the foundation of the present prosperous state of the colony: 
and the latter, Sir Thomas Dale, building upon those foundations, with 
great and constant severity, has reclaimed almost miraculously those 
idle and dissolute persons, and reduced them to labor and an honest 
fashion of life; that proceeding with great zeal for the good of the 
Company, he laid off public lands to yield them a standing revenue; 
placed servants thereon, as also upon other public works, for the Com- 
pany’s use; established an annual rent of corn from the farmers, and 
of tribute from the barbarians; together with a great stock of cattle, 
goats, and other animals ; and that this had since been the occasion of 
drawi ing so many priv ate plantations to seat in Virginia.” Stith, 163. 
Stith farther says “he had been very active and industrious in ranging 
about and viewing the country,” a good report of which he sent 
home to his constituents; that “he may justly be ranked among the 
first and best of our early Governors, and had, by his singular vigor 
and industry, and by his judgment and conduct in the affairs of the 
colony, put things in such an easy and prosperous condition, that from 
that time an alteration was made in the right of entry for land”— 
which at once offered inducements to immigrants and rewards to publie 
benefactors; that “among the many praises justly due to his admin- 
istration, he had been particularly careful of the supplies of life, and 
had accordingly always caused so much corn to be planted that the 
colony lived in great plenty and abundance. Nay, whereas they had 
formerly been constrained to buy from the Indians yearly, which 
exposed them to much scorn and difficulty, the case was so much 
altered under his management, that the Indians sometimes applied te 
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the English, and would sell the very skins from their shouldets for 
corn; and to some of their petty kings Sir Thomas lent four hundred 
or five hundred bushels; for repayment whereof he took a mo 

of their whole countries.”—Stith, 132, 139, 140.* “That the rivers 
and lesser streams of Virginia abounded in fish was noticed by Smith.” 
But Rolfe says that Sir Thomas Dale “found out two seasons in the 
year to catch them, namely the spring and the fall,” and encouraged 
the people to take them by his own successful example.—Historical 
Register, I. 106. 

Sir Edwin Sandys himself, the duties of whose post were more 
various than its name would imply, was never in Virginia; yet is he 
entitled to a conspicuous place in our list of worthies. This is not the 
place to enumerate his many and arduous labors in behalf of the col- 
ony; his successful efforts to raise it from the low estate into which it 
had fallen ; his plans for its more economical and profitable manage- 
ment, and his strenuous efforts to resist the designs of a hostile faction 
that would burden with a heavy import the chief staple of the country. 
We may, however, mention his plan for liberally endowing the Univer- 
sity which had formerly been projected; his sending over a supply of 
laborers to cultivate the public lands, and of boys and girls to be 
apprentices and servants to the farmers. He it was, also, who sent 
“ninety maids, young and uncorrupt, to make wives for the inhabi- 
tants. That they and their posterity might be fixed and settled in 
that soil.” He moreover initiated measures for restraining the immod- 
erate planting of tobacco, and to cause the people to apply themselves 
to other and better commodities, and for increasing the stock of cattle 
in the country. While he encouraged the efforts to raise silk and 
wine, he was not unmindful of articles of greater necessity to the 
planter, and took measures to promote the growth of flax, hemp, and 
silk-grass for cordage, to erect tron-works and saw-mills, and to revive 
the salt-works which had fallen to deeay. 

But it is time that we should consider the special] branches of our 
subject. And first, of 


Inp1an Cory.—Of that crop which for a long season was denounced 
as the chief cause of the exhaustion of our soil, but which was after- 
wards eulogised by a more discriminating observer as being at once 
“meat, meal, and manure,” it must ever be interesting to Virginians 
to trace the history. In the year 1609, Capt. Smith, in reprisal for 
injuries done by the Indians, “took two salvages prisoners, called 
Kemps and Tussore, the two most exact villains in all the country.” 
Not long after this the supplies of English grain being found much 
damaged by mould and rats, “this did drive us all to our wit’s end, 
for there was nothing in the country but what nature afforded. Until 
this time Kemps and Tussore were fettered prisoners and did double 
task, and taught us how to order and plant our fields: whom now, for 
want of victual, we set at liberty, but so well they liked our companies 
they did not desire to go from us.” “Thirty or forty acres we digged 





* Why have we not a Gates ora Dale county? Surely it is time that these 
names should displace those of some of our numerous “Kings” and “ Queens” 
and “ Princess.” 
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and planted.”—-I. 224, 227. What that method was he explains else- 
where, when speaking “ of the fruits planted by the natives.” “The 
greatest labor they take is in planting their corn, for the country 
naturally is overgrown with wood. Zo prepare the ground they bruise 
the bark of the trees near the root, then do they scorch the roots with 
fire that they grow no more.” This custom of theirs it probably was, 
that suggested to our ancestors the process of belting or girdling, which 
killed the larger trees by cutting through the sap-wood, caused the 
fall of spray and lesser branches, and thereby admitted the sun and air 
to the crop cultivated in their intervals. A practice which, as com- 
pared with the method of clearing off the entire growth, enables the 
settler of new lands to increase the area of virgin soil under culture in 
more than geometrical ratio; which has kept pace with our ever-ad- 
vancing frontier, and which more than any other has enabled the 
white race “to enter in and possess the good land which lay before 
them.” —(Se e, also, _Be verley, p- 183.) 

“The next year,” continues Smith, “ with a crooked piece of wood 
they beat (dig) up the weeds by the roots, and in that mould they 
plant their corn. Their manner is this: They make a hole in the 
earth with a stick, and into it they put four grains of wheat (maize) 
and two of beans. These holes they make four. feet one from another. 
Their women and children do continually keep it with weeding, and 
when it is grown middle-high, they hill it about like a hop-yard. In 
April they begin to plant, but their chief plantation is in May, and so 
they continue till the midst of June. What they plant in April they 
reap in August; for May in September, for June in October. Every 
stalk of their corn commonly beareth two ears, some three, seldom 
any four, many but one, and some none. Every. ear ordinarily hath 
betwixt two hundred and five hundred grains. The stalk being green 
hath a sweet juice in it, somewhat like a sugar-cane, which 1s the 
cause that when they gather their corn green, they suck the stalks : 
for as we gather green peas, so do they their corn, being green, which 
excelleth their old. They plant also peas they call asse niamens, which 
are the same they call in Italy, Fogioli. Their beans are the same the 
Turks call Garnanses, but these they much esteem for dainties.” “In 
May also amongst their corn they plant pumpeons, and a fruit like 
unto a muskmelon, but less and worse, which they call macocks. 
These increase exceedingly, ripen in the beginning of July, and con- 
tinue until September.” —I. 126~7. 

It is known to the curious and to some of our old surviving brethren, 
that this method was substantially adopted by the first planters and 
continued without material alteration by their successors, until near 
the close of the last century. It is fair to infer that the practice of 
selecting seed corn from stalks which produced more than one ear was 
known to the Indians. Mr. J. M. Garnett, who observed it himself 
and often urged it on others as a dictate of the principle that “like will 
produce like,”* ascribes its first use in this age to Mr. Joseph Cooper, 
of New Jersey. Though worthy of adoption i in all lands of medium 
fertility, it has not obtained univ ersally among us, and yet we suppose 
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that there never has been a time since the settlement of Virginia when 
many of her sons did not know and use it. 

Again: Our climate is variable. Droughts in summer are frequent, 
and the rains we have occur, at uncertain intervals. The stalks and 
ears of corn when green and tender are, of course, more benefitted by 
showers than when they have passed that stage—a progress which is 
often hastened by dry spells. Therefore it is that many judicious 
persons still follow the Indian fashion of planting their crops, not all 
at once, but at several different times in April and May—not from 
their motive, but with the certainty that some portion will be benefitted 
by the latter rains, and in the hope that the yield, if not equalized, 
will be an average one through a series of years. 

The several points of planting in squares, at four feet distance, and 
hilling them atterwards; of planting beans or peas in the same place 
that their vines might be supported by the stalks, or pumpkins, that 
they might shade the ground and keep it moist, were also religiously 
mitiated by the colonists. But that which was wise in the Indians, 
with their primitive tools and mode of breaking and tending the ground, 
should only have been a temporary expedient with the whites, who 
from the first had better implements. It was proper enough in new 
land, infested with roots as yet undecayed, to draw a hillock of soil to 
the growing stalk to supply its increasing demand for nourishment. 
The distance of four feet admitted the free passage both of the air and 
the laborers. But the first custom, which in this climate should never 
have been employed in any land properly drained and capable of being 
plowed, was obstinately continued until its absurdity had been 
demonstrated by reasoning, and its inutility had been shown by the 
success of many who abandoned it and even adopted an opposite 
method, 

The facility of being plowed, allowed by the distance selected, 
whieh was thought to economize labor in the processes of weeding and 
hilling, led to the excessive cultivation of the land, to the waste of 
fertility by exhalation, to the disturbance of the vegetable matter which, 
when once turned under, should have been left to decay and feed the 
growing crop, and to the injury of the brace-shoots provided by Nature 
for propping the stalk. 

These evils, which were increased by the wretched plow then in 
use, would have proved a sufficient curse, even in the flat lands of our 
tide-water region. But they were greatly aggravated when the same 
method was applied to the undulating hills of Piedmont, and without 
a change must have ended in desolating that fair region; for cross- 
plowing in the culture of corn was thought indispensable. If one fur- 
row was traced across the hill, another must descend from top to base, 
thus loosening the soil, to be swept from the surface by the next heavy 
fall of rain, and deposited in the vale below. The danger of loss from 
this source was lessened by the mode of some who inclined the furrows 
from either direction at an angle of 45°, in the manner of a modern 
graduated road. The remedy was partial; but as the principle of 
horizontal plowing lay dormant in either method, we have often won- 
dered that the practice was not earlier suggested and introduced. 

Take another account, as of 1648: “Their maize or Virginia corn 
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yields them five hundred for one increase: (it’s set as we do garden 
peas.) It makes good bread and furmenty, will keep seven years, and 
malts well for beer, and ripe in five months, set in April or May.”— 
Perfect Description of Virginia, Hist. Reg. II. 63. 

The mode of culture, as described by Beverley, (p. 115,) and by 
Harris in his “ Voyages,” (II. 229, Folio Edition of 1764,) is nearly 
the same with that given by Smith, except that the former makes the 
distance four or five, and the latter five or six feet apart. Both also 
speak of stalks bearing seyeral ears. 

Smith, the traveller, who was in Virginia in 1773, says, that on the 
lands near Richmond, “ corn was planted at the distance of siz feet 
between each stalk, or squares of six feet, with two, three, and some- 
times in strong land four stalks in each hili.”—Hist. Reg. VI. 81, 132. 

cag a in 1788, says that this was the usual distance — 
Writings, IX. 323. The object of this increase was to facilitate the 
seedling of wheat—a process which, before the advent of the Hessian 
fly, was commenced in August, the stalks of corn being still standing. 

It may be presumed that more than one of the varieties of this grain 
were known to the natives and the earliest settlers, but of this we find 
special mention but once. Stith says, that in 1619, “They planted 
Indian corn upon wheat stubble and had an excellent crop of that. 
But it must be remembered that rare-ripe corn was the corn of these 
times, and that they usually had two crops of it in a year.”—Page 162. 

Beverley, however, who wrote in 1705, recognizes four different 
kinds; two which ripened early, and two later. The second of the 
first dlens may be asmall kind which is now known provincially as 

“pop-corn.” The two latter were called severally “ flint” and “she” 
corn; each with incinental varieties of color, but better designated by 
the size and plumpness of the grain. All of these are still grown 
here.—Page 114-"15.) 

As it was the chief food of the natives it was natural that the white 
man should give it a trial, “and whatsoever is said against the Vir- 
ginia corn, they find it doth better nourish than any provision that is 
sent thither.” Yet was so little of it raised for some years as that the 
colonists were often straitened in their supplies, and immigration 
thereby discouraged. Hence the law of Sir Thos. Dale, compelling 
its culture, to a certain extent. The previous failure arose from an 
error in their political economy, which is thus noticed by Smith: “The 
corn by public ordinance being rated at 2s. 6d. the bushel, required 
such labor it caused most men to, neglect it and de spend upon trade ; 
whereas, if rated at 10s. the bushel, every man would endeavor to have 
plenty to sell to the new-comers or any that wanted, and seldom any 
is transported from England, but it standeth in as much.” And he 
afterwards assigns this as the true cause of the neglect of this, and the 
excessive cultivation of tobacco, which had the advantage of being 
rated at 3s. per pound.—Smith, II. 59, 103. 

From this slight sketch it will appear emphatically true, as alleged 
by Arator, that up to his day “the cultivation of maize remained as 
it was borrowed from the aboriginal farmers of America, except, that 
if product is the test of science, they must be allowed to have been 
more accomplished husbandmen than their imitators.” And “that a 
‘ 
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nation which had lived with it and almost upon it for two hundred 
years, so far from correctly estimating its value, have only learned to 
eat it, but not to avail themselves of half its properties.” 


Wuear AND OTHER SMALL Graty.—Among the grains brought over 
for seed, wheat of course was thought indispensable. We find no 
mention of different varieties at first, and but little said of the mode of 
preparing for the crop. There are, however, other particulars worthy 
of notice. It is known that almost any fresh land in Virginia, after 
having been cleaned by a crop of corn or tobacco, will produce one or 
more respectable crops of wheat, and that when the amount of this 
grain has shown a marked decline, it will give a fair product in corn 
for a longer period without rest; and this may have led the early 
planters to overrate the intrinsic ‘fertility of the soil. It is equally 
true that fresh alluvial lands, or others highly manured, have been 
often found “too rich for wheat,” and required to be reduced by corn 
before the stalks of small grain would stand erect until ripe. We may 
well suppose, then, that in the beginning the aggregate yield may have 
been great in proportion to the quantity of seed and area sOWN } 

although the ratio must, after a few years, on high land, have rapidly 
diminished under the exhausting two-shift rotation of corn or tobacco 
and wheat. To these facts there are curious testimonies in some of 
the early historians and travellers. 

Stith informs us, that in 1619 they had the most plentiful crop of 
this grain that had been raised since the plantation of the country ; 
two harvests, indeed, the first being shaken by the wind, and producing 
a second.—P. 162. Smith, writing under the same year, “They say 
English wheat will yield but sixteen bushels an acre, and we have 
reaped thirty.”—IIL. 38. 

Again, in 1629, “Divers have much English corn, especially Mr. 
Abraham Perce, which prepared this year to sow two hundred acres 
of English wheat, and as much with barley, feeding daily about the 
number of sixty persons at his own charges.” “ And yet they find 
Indian corn so much better than ours, they begin to leave sowing it.”— 
Pp. 257, 259. “The Perfect Description of Virginia,” in 1648, says : 
“They yearly plow and sow many hundred acres of wheat, as good 
and fair as any in the world, and great increase.”—Hist. Reg. Il. 62. 

We find, however, in 1657, a premium of 10,000 Ibs. tobacto offered 
to ony one who should make and export English wheat to the value 
of £500 sterling, rating it at five shillings the bushel; and in 1661, 
that “the sowing of an acre of wheat shall excuse the planting of the 
two acres of Indian corn,” otherwise enjoined by law.—Hening, I. 
470, II. 128. Rev. John Clayton, in 1688: “Their English wheat 
(as they call it, to distinguish it from maize, commonly called Virginia 
wheat) yields generally ’twixt 15 and 30 fold, the ground only once 
plowed ; whereas ’tis a good crop in England, that yield above 8 
fold after all their toil and labor.”—Phil. Trans Abr’d, IIT. 584. It is 
worthy of remark, in passing, that the same gentleman, who sojourn- 
ed in Virginia during the administration of Lord Effingham, 1684-’87 
suggested the early sowing of wheat, for a purpose to be hereafter 
mentioned, and which proved entirely successful. Beverley says: 
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“The bread in gentlemen’s houses is generally made of wheat, but 
some rather choose the pone, which is the bread made of Indian meal. 
Many of the poorer sort of people so little regard the English grain, 
that though they might have it with little trouble, yet they don’t 
mind to sow the ground, because they won’t be at the trouble of mak- 
ing a fence particularly for it.” Again: “ All sorts of English grain 
thrive and increase there as well as in any other part of the world, as, 
for oes wheat, barley, oats, rye, peas, rape, &c. And yet they 
don’t make a trade of any of them.”—Pp. 237, 260. 

Rev. Hugh Jones, who had long resided in this country, and who 
wrote in 1724, avers as follows: “ Most if not all sorts of Hnglish 
husbandry, I know experimentally, may be carried on there with much 
less labor and far greater increase than in England. For instance, it 
is common only by hoeing up the ground, and throwing seed upon it 
and harrowing it in, to reap from 60 to 80 bushels for 1 of English 
wheat, of a large full grain with a thin rind.”—-Page 124. This state- 
ment would be incredible, unless we suppose that Clayton’s suggestion 
of early sowing was generally adopted, in which case a less quantity 
of seed would suffice for an acre, and by branching would occupy the 
ground sufficiently before the approach of winter. We have here also 
some intimation as to the method of culture then pursued, and from 
which we may infer somewhat as to their implements of husbandry, 
both such as they had and others which they wanted. Again, Smith, 
in 1773, says, that “the low-grounds of James river yield an increase 
of 25, 30, and sometimes 35 bushels from 1 of seed: the high-land, 
from 8 to 15 for 1. This is generally the produce of one acre.”—Hist. 
Reg. VI. 132. 

Before the close of this period there began to be some variety in 
the kinds of wheat cultivated. There may have been many, but we 
learn from an old planter,* whose reminiscences reach beyond the 
Revolution, “ that he knew of but two kinds then much in vogue— 
red and yellow Lammas, the latter being very productive on high land 
of average fertility, but too subject to rust on low-grounds or moist 
land. White May wheat was discovered in Hanover at a later day. 
It appears from the extant papers of another planter, that in 1764 ex- 
periments were made with spring wheat in the valley of James river, 
100 miles above Richmond, and, doubtless, elsewhere in the State.” 
The same manuscripts speak of “ forward wheat,” sowed at the usual 
time, without farther designating the sort. Proper research might 
bring to light other facts of this kind. 

Col. Landon Carter, of Richmond County, published in 1789 a mem- 
moir on the wheat weavil, once the most formidable enemy of that 
crop known in Virginia. He thinks that it was introduced on his and 
other farms with some Sicilian wheat that “a Captain Martin Brooke, 
of the ship August, had brought into Virginia. This wheat being 
otherwise unsuited to his soil, he returned to his “old white Lammas 
seed.” Whether this be the same with the “ yellow” Lammas just 
mentioned—the epithet being sufficiently exact when distinguishing it 
from the red—we know not. A remedy founded on close observa- 





*Major C. Yancey of Buckingham. 
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tion of the nature and habits of the insect, was practised by himself 
and others with entire success. This was, to harvest early, put the 
sheaves in a large mow, and enclose the mass with a thatch of hay 
or beaten straw so thick and close as to exclude the air—Am. Far. 
IL. 369. 

This was not the first appearance of the weavil in Virginia. Colo- 
nel Chiswell, once celebrated as a miner, told Col. Byrd, in 1732, that 
he had a sure remedy against the same pest. “ You have nothing to 
do,” says he, “but to put a bag of pepper into every heap or cask, 
which these insects have such an antipathy to, they will not approach 
it."— Westover Manuscripts, 128. 

We have already seen it casually mentioned that other species of 
small-grain were not wholly neglected. Of these, oats, being used as 
food for horses, and consumed where grown, was probably raised on a 
wider surface than even wheat, which was produced solely for human 
consumption, and in but smal! quantities were not within conv enieyt 
reach of navigation. As much may be inferred from the fact that 
oats followed corn as wheat did tobacco. This was also the case gene- 
rally with lands in the interior or far from market, the richer portions 
of the Valley excepted, which were not adapted to the growth of 
tobacco. 

Rye is indeed occasionally spoken of, but we suppose it was never 
cultivated generally in Eastern Vi irginia, or to a considerable extent 
by any except for distillation, and for that purpose, Indian corn and 
the fruit of orchards were gener rally preferred. Whereas, it was early 
a favorite in the Valley, having been introduced by the first settlers. 
By them it wasalso distilled in la wge quantities ; and, when ground, was 
used for bread, or mixed with its own straw as the food of horses; 
rye-straw being regarded as more nourishing than either hay or oats. 
In our own time, not a few Eastern Virginians sow a lot of rye in 
summer, as fall or winter-grazing for mares and colts, calves and sheep ; 
a point of rural economy much to be commended. 

The English colonists retaining an hereditary fondness for their 
natural beverages, barley was naturally included among their crops of 
grain. “For drink,” says Smith, “some malt corn, others barley, of 
which they make good ale, both strong and small, and such plenty 
thereof, few of the upper planters drink any water.” “They have 
two brew-houses, but they find Indian corn so much better than ours, 
they begin to leave sowing.”—II. 257, 259. In 1648, “they had 
ple nty of barley; made excellent malt; and their hops were fair, large, 
and throve well. They had also six public brew-houses, and most 
brewed their own beer, strong and good.”—Hist. Reg. II. 63 

Beverley, in 1705,says; “Their small drink is either wine and 
water, beer, milk and water, or water alone. Their richer sort gene- 
rally brew their small beer with malt, which they have from E ngland, 
though barley grows there very well; but for w ant of convenience of 
malt-houses, the inhabitants take no care to sow it. The poorer sort 
brew their beer with molasses and bran; with Indian corn malted by 
drying in a stove ; with persimmons dried in cakes and baked; with 
potatoes ; with the green stalks of Indian corn cut small and bruised ; 
with pompions, and with the Jerusalem artichoke, which some people 
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lant purposely for that use; but this is least esteemed of all the sorts 

fore mentioned.”—Page 238, 

Experiments may have been tried in Hastern Virginia with buck- 
wheat during the colonial era; but we do not learn that it was ever 
grown, except in small patches, until since the Revolution. Whereas, 
it was early introduced into the Valley, and when ground into flour 
was a favorite article of food. In the Cismontane, also, it is esteemed 
by many as a luxury. It hasalso been occasionally sown as a “green 
dressing,” or to be turned under as an improver ; and the rather that 
for this purpose it may be made to yield two or three crops ina 
season. 

And Jones, in confirmation, relates, “some raise barley and make 
malt there, and others have malt from England, at proper seasons of 
the year.”—Page 52. 

Before this time we infer its relative product had begun to decline, 
and it has constantly dwindled, until now. It is raised nowhere in 
Eastern Virginia, as we learn, except in the county of Gloucester, and 
on a particular estate, certain parts of which are better adapted to 
this grain than any other. 

The ale of barley may have been substituted for a time by that from 
corn, but both have long since given place to other drinks Jess nour- 
ishing, and, there can be no doubt, far more injurious in other respects. 
Col. Chiswell, however, as late as 1732, informed Col. Byrd that he 
had made it of corn, cheap and good.— Westover Manuscripts, 128. 





ART. X.—IMPORTATION OF AFRICAN LABORERS. 


Tue following report, which was presented to the Legislature of Louisiana in 
relation to the proposed importation of free blacks from the Coast of Africa, is 
worthy of presentation : 


The select committee, to which was referred a bill to grant the 
authority of the State of Louisiana for the importation of free black 
laborers within the State, beg leave respectfully to report that, 

We have had the same under our deliberate consideration, and, after 
viewing it in all its bearings, have come to the conclusion that the 
measure is a good one, and ought to pass. 

Our consideration was first directed to the point as to whether the 
proposed act would be in violation of the State or Federal Constitution, 
or of treaty stipulations; and, having fully satisfied ourselves it would 
not be, nor of any law of this State which would not, as to this par- 
ticular subject-matter, be superceded by the act itself, we next pro- 
ceeded to consider it in reference to moral principle, and, in this point, 
we had no hesitation in arriving at the conclusion that humanity and 
philanthropy unite in commending the measure. 

The barbaric and slavish condition of the African negroes, under 
the absolute and brutal sway of their chiefs, is well known to all who 
have any knowledge of their history. The condition of no people on 
the face of the earth illustrates, in a greater degree, the extreme degra- 
dation to which humanity can be subjected, than the African in his 
native country. Living in hopeless mental darkness and moral debase- 
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ment, they are but the chattels of their chiefs and conquerors—mere 
beasts of burden, to be driven, lashed, sold, or murdered, as passion, 
caprice, or cupidity may dictate. An emigration to the soil of Louisi- 
ana, or of any of our Southern States, would not only be a relief but 
a positive blessing. It would be to them as the passing out of night 
into day. It would literally be a transition from the most abject servi- 
tude, intellectual darkness, and moral degradation, to a condition of 
assured protection and comparative freedom; to a condition of labor, 
it is true, but one on which is ever shed the benign rays of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

This state of negro servitude, as it exists among us, is, it is true, the 
object of unceasing and most malignant attack, on the part of North- 
ern Abolitionists and self-styled philanthropists; but we, who have 
the most intimate knowledge of the institution, well know there is not 
a happier class of persons in this Union, nor in any part of the world, 
than the Southern well-fed, comfortably clad, and carefully protected 
negro laborer. Those among us, therefore, who object to the transfer 
of the rude, benighted, degraded native African to the soil of Louisiana, 
on the score of bomenity or Christian philanthropy, take a position 
not only wrong in itself, but, to a certain extent, place themselves, 
though with no intention to do so, by the side of our Abolition ene- 
mies of the North. 

On the ground of sound policy, the proposed measure has everything 
to recommend it. The superior adaptation of negro labor to theculti- 
vation of our great staples, cotton and sugar, is an established fact. 
Indeed, it will not be questioned that no other class of laborers can be 
advantageously employed in this service. It is, also, an established 
fact that there is not now a sufficient quantity of these commodities 
produced fully to supply the yearly increasing demands of commerce, 
and the wants of the world. The consequence is that the demand for 
negro labor is greater than ever before known in the history of the 
country, and the price of negroes has reached a figure unprecedently 
high, with a still upward tendency. With no extraordinary supply of 
negro laborers from abroad, in a few years the purchase of a valuable 
slave will be unattainable except by the wealthy, in whose possession 
will thus, by the force of circumstances, grow up estates of enormous 
magnitude, at variance with the general weal, and not altogether con- 
sistent with the genius of republican institutions. 

In addition to this consideration, Louisiana is peculiarly fitted, by 
its climate and the wonderful fertility of its soil, to the production of 
the great staples referred to. For the want of an adequate supply of 
suitable labor, millions of acres of the richest soil on which the sun 
shines lie untouched in their native forests. This soil could not have 
been intended by a wise Providence to lie in its hidden, unredeemed 
state, the abode alone of untamed beasts. In it there are the unde- 
veloped resources of food and raiment for countless millions of human 
beings. At this moment, commerce and the whole civilized earth are 
asserting their demands on the fertile soil of Louisiana and the South- 
ern States. Fortunate is it that there is among our citizens an intelli- 
gence and spirit of enterprise ready to respond to these demands. We 
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want more laborers, and to supply this desideratum, to some extent, is 
the purpose of the measure under consideration. 

But the demand for an increased amount of labor is not asserted 
alone in the cultivation of cotton and sugar in the soil of Louisiana. 
It is, in many quarters of the world, and in various channels of indus- 
trial enterprise, so pressing and imperative in its character that the 
ordinary conventionalities of nations, in regard to the importation of 
foreign labor, are set aside as opposed, at this day, to a practical politi- 
cal economy and the world-wide interests of humanity. Already has 
France embarked upon an extended system of importation of free native 
Africans to her West India colonies, and defends it before the world, 
not only as necessary for her colonial interests, but as proper, philan- 
thropic, and Christian in its most enlarged sense. The ideas of many 
of the leading British journalists and statesmen have taken the same 
direction, with a view to a supply of British colonies with suitable and 
reliable labor. And, coming nearer home, already are some of our 
sister Southern States moving in the same direction. If we want pre- 
cedenis to guide our action, we have them. If we do not look to 
precedent, but would be controlled by enlightened judgment, indepen- 
dent thought, directed to our future agricultural, commercial, and politi- 
cal interests, still have we abundant reason for giving our approval to 
the measure before us. 

On another point we will make a single remark: in reference to 
the assertion that it would be in contravention of sound policy to intro- 
duce among our slave population so dangerous an element as this class 
of indentured blacks would constitute. ‘The dangers, or evil influences, 
from such introductions, are wholly imaginary. The docile, tractable, 
and subservient natures and habits of native Africans, when transferred 
to our soil, are notorious, They are, as is universally known, the 
least disposed, of every description of our colored population, to dis- 
content, turbulence, or insurrection. And, as to the immigrant Afri- 
cans that may be introduced under the operation of this act, though 
indentured for a term of years, and in this not having the political 
status belonging to involuntary and unlimited servitude, still, their 
color, their instincts, habits, and the character of their service, will 
place them precisely on a level with the black population already 
established among us. 

And, on another point, which is presented as one of some difficulty, 
as to the disposition that shall be made of them when their term of 
service has ended, we need say no more than that they may indenture 
themselves for a further time, if it should be for no longer a period 
than would be necessary to realize a sufficient amount of means to en- 
able them to return to their native country or to Liberia, for the appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the republican and Christian institutions of 
which government, they will, in some measure, have been fitted by a 
temporary apprenticeship on American soil. 

In conclusion, we will only add that it must be apparent to all that 
no species of labor can possibly be better adapted to the various works 
of internal improvement in our State, or for constructing and building 
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up the railroads of the Southern States. There is not a more impor- 
tant consideration than this involved in the pol'cy of this bill. 
For these, and other considerations, not necessary now to be referred 
to, the Committee unanimously recommend the passage of the bill. 
Epwarp Dertoyy, 
W. M. Kipp, 
Joun Larpiaw, 
Ws. Corrrett, 
S. F. Goons. 
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To the people of the Southern and Southwestern States : 

Ar the meeting of the Southern Convention, in Knoxville, the un- 
dersigned were appointed a committee to address you, in anticipation 
of the Convention which is to be held in Montgomery, in the State of 
Alabama, on the 10th day of May next. 

The object of the address, as we understand it, is to remind you of 
the approaching session of the Convention and to urge you to appoint 
delegates to it; and we proceed now to perform that duty. 

The motive which prompted the organization of a Southern Com- 
mercial Convention, was the desire to ascertain the causes of the 
decline of the foreign commerce of the Southern States, and to devise 
some plan for its revival and restoration. The people of the Southern 
States saw and felt the anomalous fact, that the country which pro- 
duces three-fifths in value of the exports of the nation, had not only 
lost its commercial supremacy, but had become, commercially, a depend- 
ent upon and yet a tributary to that portion of the country which pro- 
duces much the smallest portion of those exports. This was not only 
an unnatural, but an exhausting and depressing process, retarding, 
necessarily, the growth and prosperity of the South, and it was natural 
to desire, as it was necessary to provide, a remedy for it. This desire 
and necessity suggested the idea of assembling once in every year, the 
people of the South, by deputies, in a Convention, for the purpose of 
gathering information, from the most reliable witnesses, as to the causes 
of the evil, with the hope of obtaining from the wisest and most 
devoted sons of the South, the suggestion of a plan or system of meas- 
ures which should correct it. 

We regret to say that, thus far, our hopes have not been realized, 
while the predictions of our opponents have been to some extent veri- 
fied, although much good has been accomplished. Our disappoint- 
ment has not been, however, the fault entirely of the Convention; for 
although we have been too much divided among ourselves as to the 
remedies proper to be adopted, and thereby have impaired our effi- 
ciency, sti]! much good has been done, and much more would have 
been accomplished, if we could have carried our suggestions into 
execution, without dependence upon the will of Congress and the State 
Legislatures. The chief benefit, therefore, which has resulted from 
the sessions of the Convention, has been the increased knowledge of, 
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and sympathy for each other, with a better understanding of our 
wants, resulting from these annual assemblies. Southern men have 
been made more extensively acquainted with each other, and through 
that acquaintance have learned the cheering and delightful fact, that 
however we may differ about men, about party politics, or particular 
remedies among ourselves, there is in the South but one heart, and 
one will for our traducers and assailants; and that when the time for a 
blow at them shall arrive, if unhappily it ever shail, all the energy, patri- 
iotism and courage of a united nation will be felt in that blow, by 
tose who shall unhappily provoke it; that, however we may differ 
among ourselves as to the means of attack or the mode of defence, 
there is no difference of opinion as to the great conclusion that the 
South must be defended, and all her rights protected—cost what it 
may. This were cause and compensation enough for any trouble and 
expense in holding our assemblies. But rapidly occurring events fur- 
nish additional and conclusive incentives to the continuance of the 
work which we have commenced—the commercial independence of 
the South—by bringing more closely and distinctly to our view the 
probability that we shall at no distant day be compelled to assert our 
political independence—without the means of regulating and control- 
ling our own commerce; for, without that power, no nation can be 
free. If the South is wise, then, and would be provident, she will lose 
no time in providing the best means, and all the means within her 
power, to restore her own commerce to her own ports and people. 
For, whether she is to be permitted to remain in the Union—enjoying 
in honorable peace all her constitutional rights—or is to be compelled, 
by continued and progressive assaults upon her rights, her interests 
and her féelings—the most unprecedented and flagitious which eupidi- 
ty and ambition ever prompted—to assert her right to withdraw 
from an association which no longer recognizes the original compact 
as the rule of its government, or longer to yield submission to an op- 
wressive and iniquitous majority, it is of the highest importance to her, 
if not of absolute necessity, that she should seriously and earnestly 
address herself to the restoration of her foreign commerce, and to the 
encouragement within her limits, by her own means, of the manufac- 
ture of those articles which are necessary to her comfort. 

The candid lover of the union of the States must be satisfied, as it 
seems to the undersigned, that if not already abrogated in spirit, by 
the deliberate violations of the compact, to the injury, and for the 
injury of the South, by many of the Northern and Eastern States, 
there is not only little ground to hope for the preservation of it, upon 
the basis and under the guarantees of the Constitution of 1787, but 
there is the most imminent danger of its entire destruction before 
many years shall have rolled by. For a number of years, not only 
the most offensive denunciations have been poured out upon the South, 
but the most wanton aggressions upon her constitutional rights, have 
been committed—commencing with that most absurd and unfounded 
claim, of a right to convert the Halls of the National Council into an 
arena upon which to discuss the tenure by which we hold our slaves 
under the pretence of petitioning for a redress of grievances. 
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Not only has our right to reclaim our slaves (when they escape into 
a Northern State) been denied, but the law passed by Congress, for 
our protection, has been resisted by people who claim still to be in the 
Union! And recently the State of Massachusetts has perpetrated an 
act such as was never committed before by any constitutional Gov- 
ernment—to-wit: the removal of a Judge (Loring) without impeach- 
ment for any crime, simply because he has honestly and faithfully 
enforced that law. 

If the Southern States were to pass laws prohibiting any citizen of 
Massachusetts from recovering any debt or other property within their 
limits, or without such law, should remove from office every Judge 
who should render judgment in a suit in favor of a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts, Massachusetts could not complain, but the union with Mass- 
chusetts would be dissolved, Is it not dissolved already, if the Southern 
States choose so to regard it? But this is not all—though this is 
enough to expose the danger—and the true question is, shall the 
South wait until the danger overtakes her, unprepared then to meet it 
fully and ward off its evils? Again: 

You are painfully sensible of the protracted and excited struggle 
which has, for several years, been in progress in relation to the settle- 
ment and government of the Territory of Kansas. Finally, the strug- 
gle seemed to have been terminated, by the adoption of a constitution 
for the Territory, to constitute it a State as soon as admitted into the 
Union. With the details of a controversy we do not propose to deal. 
We shall speak only of results. When that constitution was adopted, 
it was transmitted to the President; and, with a noble patriotism, 
coming as he does from the North, and with a faithful adherance to 
the constitutional opinions of the States-Rights party, he submitted it 
to Congress, with the recommendation that it should be received by 
it, and the State of Kansas left to correct the errors, if any were com- 
mitted, or redress the wrongs, if any were perpetrated, of the Territory 
of Kansas; and thus remove the agitation of slavery from Congress, 
to whom it in no wise belongs, to deal with the question of slavery 
in any form, and who can meddle with it only for mischievous pur- 
poses, and in violation of its constitutional duty. 

The consequence of this act has been the reépening not only of all 
the sluices of abuse and detraction from the South, from more than 
one quarter, and especially from the representative of the great State 
of New York, in the Senate, by whom it has been proclaimed, with- 
out rebuke from any Nozthern Senator, that we, the slave-owners of 
the South, are to be pursued from Maryland to Mexico, and, if need be, 
in order to strip us of a home and shelter, across the Gulf of Mexico 
into the Island of Cuba, by the insatiate appetite and voracious de- 
mands of free labor; and the Supreme Judiciary is to be corrupted 
and degraded becanse the present illustrious bench has been true to its 
oath and the Constitution, thus to make our bondage sure by securing 
an infamous approval of vicious and unconstitutional laws by a corrupt 
and, pliant judiciary. 

If these things shall continue, and be persisted in, every man must 
perceive that the alternatives presented to the South will be ruin, dis- 
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grace and bondage, on the one hand, or independence of the perse- 
cutors and oppressors on the other. She will be compelled to assert 
her inalienable right, and refuse longer submission to the laws of a 
em Union, pretended to be passed under a Constitution which 

as been not only desecrated, but destroyed. Whether the spirit which 
is indicated by these events will finally prevail, and its purposes be 
consummated, as far as Congress can consummate them, we will not, 
because we cannot predict. We would humbly pray to God that they 
may not, for we would, if we could, perpetuate the Union of the States, 
under the Constitution, as its immortal founders made it. We would 
prefer to die as we have lived, under one flag, with one name; with 
the Constitution, which our forefathers conquered, and consecrated with 
their blood, like the rainbow spanning our beloved country, still “the 
land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

But it cannot be disguised, and must not, if it could, that the free 
States, as they are called, constitute now the majority, and upon their 
wisdom and patriotism it depends, and not upon the will of the South, 
whether the things we have indicated shall be done or not. But this 
we may and must say, that the South is now forewarned, and she will 
be recreant to herself, and all the great hopes of liberty and happiness 
to the white man, and responsible fer much of the ill which may follow 
if she be not forearmed; if she does not proceed, without delay, to 
provide all the peaceful and constitutional means within her power to 
place herself in a condition to meet the crisis when it comes. 

First among these is the restoration of her commerce, and the en- 
couragement of her own manufactures, 

We urge you, therefore, most respectfully, but most earnestly, to 
send delegates to the approaching Convention, at Montgomery, and 
let them be of your ablest, best tried, and most trusted sons—tor the 
presence of such is demanded by the distempered state ot the times 
and the magnitude of the interests to be considered. Let not the 
sneers or denunciations of your opponents or your enemies deter you, 
and shrink not under the cry of “ Disunion.” 

The Convention will not consider the question of disunion, or any 
question tending to preduce that result. Its hopeful, peaceful, patri- 
otic object will be to promote the prosperity, and increase the wealth 
and power of our own beautiful and beloved South ; to make her peo- 
ple happier, if possible, and more willing, as well as more able, to per- 
form all their duties in the Union, to the Union, if returning reason 
and patriotism shall arrest the march of fanaticism and stay the hand 
of oppression. But if lost reason shall never be found, and patriotism 
and sympathy have been extinguished—if those who should be our 
brothers shall prove to be malignant and implacable foes, and cupidity 
and aimbition shall disselve the tie which binds us together, still our 
work will have been well and wisely done, if we succeed in restoring 
the commercial independence of the South, and build up our own 
towns and enrich our own people by our own means, which now build 
up and enrich others—for the Southern States will then be prepared 
more fully to meet the issue thus forced upon them, and able to de- 
fend as well as justify their position, when they shall be compelled “to 

6 
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assume among the powers of the earth the separate and equal station 
to which the laws of nature and of nature’s Ged entitle them.” 
Earnestly we beg you, then, men of the South, tarn out and send 
full delegations of your noblest sons to the Convention. 
JAMES LYONS, of Virginia, 
T. B. BETHEA, of Alabama, 
W. M. CHURCHILL, of Tennessee, 
B. C. YANCEY, of Georgia, 
W. W. BOYCE, of South Carolina, 
Committee. 





ART. XII.—PUBLIC LANDS OF ROME AND AMERICA, 


Tere is a remarkable similarity in the system of policy adopted 
by the Romans, in the administration and disposition of their public 
lands, and that employed by ourselves, for the same purposes. We 
have unconsciously followed their example, without imitating or copy- 
ing them. Like circumstances and necessities, acting upon civilized 
peoples, have produced like effects—showing the identity of human 
nature in all ages, and that the works of man, like those of bees, ants, 
and other inferior animals, are the promptings of instinct, or the im- 
pulsions of Providence, rather than the results of reasoning. 

The Roman method of surveying and dividing their lands was al- 
most identical with our own. Under the title “ Agrimensores,” in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, we find the fol- 
lowing account of their method: “Thus we find that, in the case of 
land surveying, the augur looked to the south; for the gods were sup- 
posed to be in the north, and the augur was supposed te be looking in 
the same manner as the gods looked upon the earth. Hence, the main 
line in land surveying was drawn from the north to the south, and 
was called cardo, as corresponding to the axis of the world; the line 
which it cut was called decumanus, because it made the figure of a 
cross, like the numeral X. ' These two lines were produced to the ex 
tremity of the ground which was to be laid out, and parallel to them 
were drawn other lines, according to the size of the quardrangle re- 
quired, &c.” The reference to the numeral X is unfortunate. The lines 
referred to cut each other at right angles, and all the sections or divi- 
sions of land were rectangular and quadrilateral. 

During the whole term of the Republic, the Romans were vainly 
endeavoring to prevent the patricians and wealthy plebeians from mo- 
nopolizing the public lands. Licinius procured a law which prohibi- 
ted the holding of more than five hundred jugera (about three hun- 
dred and thirty acres) of those lands, by one person. This law was 
violated, and became obsolete, and attempts made to revive it seem 
to have constituted the only crime of the seditious Gracchi. These 
lands were gradually pay 20a by the rich and powerful, until, 
under the Empire, single individuals, even in Italy, owned whole terri- 
tories. Nominally, the title still remained in the Government, as trus- 
tee, for the whole people; but for all practical and profitable purposes, 
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those monopolists were hereditary owners of the lands which they 
possessed, 

The Romans were even more lavish than we in bestowing lands 
upon their soldiers. But, as in our case, greedy speculators soon ap- 
propriated what was set apart for worthy and worn out veterans. 
‘Although our whole land system is designed and carefully framed, to 
prevent the undue accumulation of land in a few hands, yet have we 
as signally failed, as did the Romans, in achieving our equitable and 
benevolent purposes. All other questions combined never disturbed 
the domestic peace and quiet of Rome so much as this great and ever- 
recurring land question. With us, as with her, land, not woman, is 
the teterrima belli causa. Kansas is the battle-field where Northern 
and Southern speculators meet to fight, and to involve, eventually, the 
whole nation in their cursed feud. The fight, however, cannot last 
long; for every passenger ship from Europe, and every bankrupt fac- 
tory in the Northeast, will empty thousands of eager and hungry re- 
cruits into the “organized emigration” from the North, whose “cheaper 
labor” will seduce Southern slaveholding speculators from allegiance 
to their section and their institutions, and whose votes will soon expel 
all slaveholders from the Territory. Northern speculators will monopo- 
lize the balance of our public lands, no matter where situated, because 
(miscalled) free labor is cheaper than npr slave labor; and, further, 
because Europe and China esi an exhaustless proletariat ready to 
disgorge itself upon America, to work for half what negroes do, and 
still, infinitely, to better their condition by the removal. 

The African slave-trade revived, and negroes reduced in price, 
and increased in number, and the South might make a show of fight— 
without such measures her cause is hopeless—even with it, she would 
fight at disadvantage, for white laborers cost nothing to purchase, but 
little to keep, and pay their own passage from Europe to New York, 
and from New York to Kansas. The Northern speculators have 
nothing to do, but to buy Western lands, and build shanties on them, 
and white slaves will pour in to people them, and to work cheaper 
than negroes. ; 

Why does not Mr. Thayer extend his “organized emigration” to 
laborers migrating from Europe? Why not appoint over them 
“captains of tens, and captains of hundreds, and captains of thou- 
sands,” to take care of and govern them on the passage, and to drill 
them for future service in their Western homes? Or why not bring 
over the poor, ignorant, and eet class of emigrants, as appren- 
tices or indentured servants? The intelligent and independent migra- 
ting foreigners should be the masters, in all save the name, of this 
class. This would be “organized emigration.” All social improve- 
ments are borrowed from the system of domestic slavery. The writers 
on the English poor laws, all perceive and admit this. We must be 
able to control the conduct and expenses of our beneficiaries, else our 
charities will be squandered in dissipation, and beget idleness and 
crime. But Mr. Thayer has “the new idea.” He sees the “ workd is 
too little governed.” Let him proceed boldly and fearlessly, and he 
will become a great public benefactor, Mr. Seward is far behind the 
thoughts and wants of the age. His boasted “new idea,” of free lands, 
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anti-rentism, higher law, free-love, no government, no family, and no 
religion, is old as the reformation. A mere excessive application of, 
and deduction from, doctrines there first preached. His idea is effete, 
exhausted, reduced to absurdity, and the world is about to take a “new 
departure,” under the head of Mr. Thayer, in America, and of Mr. 
Carlyle, in Europe. We enlist as amateur and volunteer under their 
banner. 

Mr. Thayer, ina late speech in Congress, claims us as the defender 
of his white slave-trade. The claim is well founded. Our admiration 
of his new system is unbounded. It is so simple, so economical, so 

rofitable, and so perfect! Buy Lanp anp pair ir. Mr. Thayer has 
immortalized himself by this grand discovery in sociological and poli- 
tico-economical science—yes, Mr. Thayer is right—buy land and 
bait it ; and white slaves will settle on it as thick as flies on carrion. 
Not Indians or Africans, for they have too much sense to bite at such 
bait; but white slaves—slaves flying from land monopoly in Europe 
to incipient land monopoly in America. They better their condition 
by the exchange, and, though slaves still, are allowed more than in old 
countries. Our tastes would induce us to fight off and keep shy, like 
the Indians and Africans. We should prefer savage liberty to the 
condition of white laborers, even under the auspices of organized emi- 

ation. 
Gaia propounded this theory before Mr. Thayer, for he spoke of 
“sending capital in advance of labor ;” but Sumner had not the slight- 
est suspicion of the meaning of his own,words; he did not know that 
the capital was sent in advance, as a lure or bait, to entrap labor- 
ers—for he proposes that the laborers shall all have lands of their 
own. Mr. Thayer is sole author of the new system of the white slave- 
trade. 

We might charge him with borrowing some of his ideas from the 
Greeks and Romans, whose colonial systems were admirable specimens 
of organized emmigration; but we Litt he is a man who does his 
own work, whether it be head-work or hand-work ; and besides, though 
a well-informed gentleman, is, we suspect, as guiltless of undue famili, 
arity with the ancients as our legislators, who followed Roman prece- 
dents in our public land law without reading Roman authorities. 

We don’t know whether it would not be well for us to borrow the 
Greek doctrine of squatter and popular sovereignty for the nonee and 
apply it to Kansas and Utah. The Greek colonists became, immedi- 
ately on settlement, independent peoples, with governments of their 
own. But for the precedent, the total independence and separate na- 
tionality of Kansas and Utah, would be a happy riddance to the 
Union. 

The dissention and corruption of morals, superinduced by specula- 
tion in the public lands, occasioned the downfall of the Roman Repub- 
lic. Will not like causes speedily ps, about a disruption of our 
Union? Sentimental abolitionism is well nigh dead, but in its place 
has succeeded abolition of a far more virulent character, It proposes 
to expel negro slaveholders and negro slaves, because white labor is 
cheaper than black—because its supply is inexhaustible, and because it 
more rapidly settles the lands of speculators, and enhances their price, 
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It must succeed, for it has wealth and numbers on its side. Its first 
conquest will be Kansas. So soon as she is admitted as a State, she 
will form a new constitution and exclude slavery. Next, this land- 
loving form of abolition will seize on the Indian Territory and Arizona. 
Then it may annex Mexico, and encircle us with a cordon of abolition 
States. 

The South will not await these probable events in peace. The hour 
now impends when an ample guarantee against such a dilemmna must 
be given, or immediate disunion is inevitable. To us the renewal 
of the African slave-trade seems the only measure that can save us, in 
or out of the Union. 

It might be far more easy to obtain such renewal before, than after 
disunion; for the increase of negro slavery would be immensely valua- 
ble to all interests in the North by cheapening slave products and in- 
creasing the market and the price of Northern products, whilst it would 
thus injure the South, and besides depress the price of negroes, 

We predict, if ever the measure is proposed and fully discussed in 
Congress, that the chief opposition will come from the South. 


Norr.—The best treatises on the Roman public lands with which 
we have met, are a series of articles in the Oxford Classical Review. 
The writers successfully expose many errors and mistakes of Niebuhr. 
Indeed, Niebuhr is always an unsatisfactory writer; for he is contin- 
ually undermining old faiths, but seldom supplies their place by estab- 
lishing new ones. He is as skeptical in historical matters, as any 
German tailor, or Boston clergyman in religious matters. 





ART. XIII.—VIRGINIA AND THE CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


THEIR RELATIONS TO THE TRADE AND PROSPECTS OF THE SOUTH, AND 
THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL POSITION.—BY S. HERRIES 
DE BOW, OF RICHMOND, VA., ENG., GEOL., &C. 


Iw the centre of the Atlantic coast, opposite the straits of Gibraltar, 
lies the mouth of the Chesapeake, under the temperate and delightful 
clime of the thirty-seventh meridian, This is “ the gate of the West” 
and here, like the young giants of the new world, stands Cape Henry 
and Cape Charles, with the frowning castle of the Rip-Raps, and im- 
pregnable Monroe, to guard the uncounted treasures that lie within 
their keeping. The pillars of Hercules may still be the boundary of 
the Old World, the ultima thule of kings—the limits of despotism, op- 
pression, and priest-craft ; but the world of liberty lies in the West, 
and “ westward the star of empire takes its way;” for here the people 
can “rest under their own vine and fig-tree, with none to molest them 
or make them afraid.” 

However neglected and despised may be her gifts, nature has done 
more for Norfolk and Virginia, in the disposition of her waters, than 
art and enterprise combined can ever do for New York—the present 
artificial “ centre,” or Metropolis of the Union; and, nothing can be 
more certain or inevitable than thé realization of this natural suprem- 
acy, as soon as the efforts and enterprise of our people shall appreciate 
and make use of those gifts in their keeping. It would be impossible 
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to convey in words the consequences of this neglect; the injustice 
done, not only to ourselves, but to the South and the West. Our 
business gpd has driven enterprise and capital elsewhere. Our 
commercial neglect and indifference have banished the navies of 
England from our waters, and forced the merchants of the East to the 
less clement and congenial North. But were that all, our indifference 
might be excusable, even though we bow the knee to mammon none 
the less; but, unfortunately, that is not the case, for we must plead 
guilty of that criminality which injures others, and we suffer the de- 
pendence and the tax which the poor elsewhere pays to the rich—the 
weak to the strong—unriddling the parable of the talents and exem- 
plifying the higher law; for fortune favors the industrious and enter- 
prising, as well as the brave. Had Virginia continued to lead in com- 
mercial pursuits, as she led in securing to herself and harem 
States, Independence, Liberty, and Peace, she might, and would, 
have continued in the van of Western progression, and still led in all 
that makes a people great, prosperous, and invincible. 

Here, the mighty waters of the West, that ceaseless roll their floods 
from clime to clime, through vales where empires sleep—the mystic 
“father of waters,” sends forth his glorious “river of beanty” to 
meet her brothers of the East on the mountains of Virginia; here the 
wealth of the West seeks a passage to the East; and here a slight 
effort of our people would unite the Mississippi with the Chesapeake 
Bay, and make Hampton Roads literally the “gates of the West.” 
Where else, from Cape Cod to Cape Sable, are such provisions 
manifest. Here the most magnificent harbor in the world, is linked 
by the most accessible water routes to the most productive and exten- 
sive inland regions; and that, too, through a genial clime and a pro- 
lific country, whose valleys are richer than those of Golconda, and 
whose mountains are richer than hills of chrysolite or gold. 

Nature could not do more for us, and it is folly to wait, for time 
only makes our rivals stronger, and rivets our fetters firmer, while our 
only hopes of release are neglected, and our Western lines, though 
— so near to their termini, almost abandoned, in sight of an ava- 
anche of trade which stands gathered to rush down upon them. We 
await with restless anxiety some action of our leaders, which may 
place us, with all our latest energies awakened, in active competition 
with others for our share of that trade which has helped to build up 
many cities, and which is still raising the mighty fabric of Western 
Empire. 

Surely no man, ambitious of his country’s good, can for a moment 
doubt whether to give his voice or his influence for Southern Progres- 
sion, Competition, and Independence, or for the only alternative— 
Northern supremacy and Southern dependence. 

To Virginia the South must look as the champion of its interests, 
for the Old Dominion stands in the gap—a mediator between the 
North and the South, to check the dictatorial arrogance of the one, 
and the unbridled, if not aggressive spirit, of the other; and it is due 
to the mother of States and of statesmen, that her counsels should be 
heard with reverence and respect ; but to become a powerful champion, 
and protector, and to make our influence felt, we must not only possess 
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wisdom and prudence—we must have wealth and strength, men and 
money. How is this to be done? Surely not by burning invectives 
or useless complaints; not by throwing straws in our opponent’s way, 
or fighting for a phantom in the shape of Kansas; not by wasting our 
time and our energies in embittering our domestic relationship and 
severing our bonds of Union-—our ties of consanguinity—while our 
Northern neighbors are working and wresting strength from their stub- 
born soils and their bleak mountains; their contact with the earth 
gives them increased vigor, and even the elements conduce to their 
strength and pleasure. Here, where nature has generously scattered 
her more propitious gifts in profusion—where the earth yields fmore 
abundantly and largely, what would not Labor, Energy and Enter- 
prise accomplish, if properly directed to those infallible sources of 
wealth, and strength, and greatness—of influence and power? It isa 
thousand times a pity, a circumstance to be deplored—nay, it is a 
erying shame and a sin, that the talented and able press of Virginia 
and the South, should devote its wonderful influence, its magic elo- 
quence, to aggravate the bitter feeling it has produced, pampered, 
excited, and lacerated to madness ; that it should add oil to the fire of 
discord, disunion, and civil strife; that it should attach importance to 
the silly vaporings of the fanatical journals of the North, and frighten 
the credulous with bug-bears which do not exist. In fact, to waste its 
strength and usefulness in fighting a windmill. 

Instead of destroying an empire which gains strength by union to 
defy a world—instead of dividing our nation against itself, and thus 
insuring eternal hatred and enmity, if not destruction, the press 
could promote the best interests of the South—its honor, its indepen- 
dence, and aggrandizement, far better—indeed it is the only way—by 
following the peaceful and magnanimous advice and example of our 
common Father and by encouraging the people to enterprise, to in- 
ternal improvement and development and to commercial and manu- 
facturing pursuits. 

In the Kansas war of words, mountains have been piled upon moun- 
tains, and the country has been agitated from end to end, yet nothing 
has been produced, not even “a mouse.” Had half the ink and 
paper, with the eloquence and talent, which have of late been wasted 
on less than fruitless themes, been devoted to practical purposes, pub- 
lic spirit and Southern ambition would have received an impetus in 
the right direction that no power could stay, no force could stop. 

Unfortunately the press seems devoted almost entirely to unproduc- 
tive politics—to the Herculean task of emptying the ocean with a 
sieve ; and we cannot wonder that it has no time or strength to aid 
in the great works of developing our industrial resources, or promoting 
the wealth, strength, and influence of the South. 

We have, however, of late, made many and rapid strides towards 
Southern aggrandizement and importance. Ten years of comparative 
advancement will place us beyond the control or monopoly of the 
North. But this gain is due, not to mad secession oratory or fiery 
editorials, but to the determined exertions of afew enterprising and 
energetic individuals, who have long battled, and are still battling, 
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against enemies at home more powerful and dangerous than any 
abroad. 

Revolution would cripple the North, and almost ruin the South ; it 
would hurl us back into barbarism, and make our institutions the 
laughing stock of Europe, and the ridicule of kings. Instead of being 
a beacon of liberty—an asylum to the oppressed of all nations, and a 
people without example in splendor and power, we should suffer the 
unhappy fate of Mexico, and the nations whose powers are rent by 
civil discord and internal strife. 

The peaceful labor of industrious and enterprising millions, applied 
practically to the development of our home resources with the view of 
making them most available, is the only true dependence of the South. 
It is an idle waste of words to complam of what we do not try to 
remedy. We may fret, and fume, and canker our strength, and our 
feelings, with hatred and bitterness ; we may sacrifice both friend and 
foe, and steep our soil in fire and blood, and yet the good we seek 
would be further from us, and the evil we would shun more imminent. 
Our institution would be less safe, and our independence more perilous. 
We should make foes of our friends, and create dangers within and 
dangers without, and yet we should not acquire one foot of territory, 
nor gain a single point of dispute. 

We do not counsel submission—we cannot realize the word; but 
generous forbearance is a magnanimous virtue, which not only enables 
us to do right, but to conquer. By directing all our energies and ex- 
ertions to the true sources of national greatness, and availing ourselves 
of the means which the bountiful hand of nature has so profusely 
and pre-eminently blessed us, we should soon be able to realize more 
than our most sanguine expectations could now lead us to hope for, and 
dictate where we now but doubtfully advise. It is in the power of the 
press to accomplish this desirable change in popular sentiment and 
public effort ! 

The proceeding may be considered a digression, and it may be from 
the letter of the text—but it relates closely to the — for nothing 
appears more manifest that the two things which are here clearly de- 
fined-—the evils of civil strife and contention, and the virtuous benefits 
of peaceful and industrious labor; one builds up and strengthens, the 
other tears down and destroys. 

Then, if we reason correctly, it is by the industrial arts that States 
and nations grow aud thrive. Indeed, argument seems proposterous, 
but thus we demonstrate the true policy of the South, and the evils 
resulting from the neglect of our “talents,” which have remained so 
long hidden and unproductive. Surely that neglect must be culpable 
if not criminal, which sacrifices our strength and our influence, and, 
consequently, our ability to do good, or even to retain the profits of 
our labor. However slow the Southern States, generally, have been 
to help themselves, and to make the bountiful gifts of nature directly 
available, Virginia, more than all the rest, has felt the deleterious 
and lamentable effects of non-progressive and non-protective measures, 
and through her, the South, if not the West, have suffered. 

The oldest, largest, if not richest State in the Union, she alone 
was, and is, capable of ranking first in power, strength, and commer 
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cial influence. In her prosperity or adversity lie the future weal or 
woe of the South and its institutions, as they now stand. She must 
front with her broad heart the storms both of the North and the 
South, and if the established institutions of either are prensa invio- 
late, it will be due to the wisdom, influence, or strength of Virginia. 

This brings us back to our starting point—the geographical and 
commercial position of Virginia and the Chesapeake, which we shall 
now consider in relation to their internal and external resources. 

If we examine the map of the United States, we will comprehend, 
without much study or trouble, how the Chesapeake holds the key to 
most of the productive North and West; and how it would be practi- 
cally easy for the South, through the influenée of Virginia at one end, 
and Louisiana, or New Orleans at the other, to control the trade and 
commerce of more than two-thirds of the Union, From the mouth of 
the Mississippi to the head waters of the Missouri, and from the 
confiux of the Susquehanna with the Bay, to the Great Lakes, 
spread out the vast territory, whose natural oe is through 
Southern ports. "Tis true, that, at present, the mnie ty efforts of 
Northern enterprise have diverted the ponderous march of trade, and 
‘practically reversed the tides of the West; but this, instead of dis- 
couraging, should rather encourage us to competition, since it would 
be nearer, and consequently cheaper and easier for the trade of Missouri 
and the Ohio to reach Richmond, or Norfolk, than any port further 
North—indeed the difference in distance is so Great (nearly 500 miles) 
that we could bring this trade to Norfolk, and from thence ship it to 
New York, with large profits, were such a course judicious or nécés- 
sary. The trade of the Lakes would not be so exclusively ours, but'a 

lance at the map will assure us, as careful calculation will-prove, that 
Cleveland, on Lake Erie, is much nearer, both to Alexandria and Bal- 
timore, than even the more northern portions of the Lake are to Phila- 
delphia, or New York; and much of the trade of Erie, with its connect- 
ing waters will eventually pour into those growing cities of the Bay. 
t is not to be regretted, however, that our neighbors of the North 
have been enterprising and prosperous; neither have we occasion for 
jealous rivalry and concerted opposition—indeed we have every reason 
for congratulating ourselves that circumstances so favorable to our in- 
terests exist. 

Had New York and Philadelphia, and even Baltimore, delayed 
until now, as we have done, to construct those great artificial highways 
of trade from the Atlantic to fhe inland seas afid rivers, a western 
wilderness would still be frowning upon our efforts, instead of a highly 
cultivated country, whose industrious millions gladly hail our approach 
to their teaming granaries and overstocked markets. 

Neither will the North have cause to view our competition with 
jealousy, since there is room enough for all, in a country whose extent 
is over 2,000,000 square miles, and whose population must be eventually 
counted by hundreds of millions. 

In speaking of the iron trade of the world, the young and eloquent, 
and thoroughly practical Hewitt remarks: “A century hence, when 
the world will require its 100,000,000 of tons of iron, more than 
one half of it will be produced in our great West. The traveller 
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who passes down its great rivers at night will be lighted on his way 
by the answering fires of 10,000 furnaces, so that the ineffectual morn 
shall pale before the mighty glow of human industry.” This may 
sound more poetical than true, bat, judging of the future from the past, 
it is not too much to anticipate; we might go farther, and speculate 
on the time when the mighty “father of waters” himself, will not be 
able to support that trade, under which his swelling bosom even now 
appears to groan, with a probability of fixing that day, at no very 
distant period of time. If all the trade that now diverges to the east, 
up the Ohio, and all that which is drained from its natural channel to 
the Lakes, were now forced down the Mississippi, those facts would 
a more evident. 

n 1856 the total tonnage of the Western rivers was 442,663 tons 
Custom House measurement, costing $19;000,000. The total tonnage 
of the Lakes, to the same date, was 434,693 tons, costing $16,198,421; 
and all this is the result of Western enterprise and industry for the 
last oe | years, during which time the population has increased from 
a few thousand to over 7,000,000. 

It is evident that New Orleans, cannot control the Western trade 
above the junction of the Missouri. She will attract all below that and 
much above it; but it is every day practically demonstrated, that even 
the distant city of New York attracts much of the trade from that 
point, by way of Lake Erie, notwithstanding the difficulties of adverse 
currents and frequent transhipments. 

It is thus evident that there is not only room for competition, but that 
it is even now demanded. The vast and growing trade of the interior 
must have many a new outlet before one-tenth of its resources can be 
developed. But from the nature and fitness of things—the dispositions 
of Bay and connecting rivers—the shortness of the route to the West- 
ern waters—the mildness of the climate—the admirable character and 
position of her harbors—constitutethe Chesapeake Bay, by the Virginia 
Central route, the great Eastern outlet of the West. 

To accomplish this successfully, to give the South, through Virginia, 
full benefits of Eastern commerce, now monopolized by New York, 
would be the greatest triumph the South could obtain; since it would 
enable her to realize not only the full value of her own productions, 
but also give her a preponderance of trade and dependent territory 
that could not be diverted or controlled by any other power. It 
would place her commerce on a footing vastly superior to the North, 
and place her in a position not only to command respect, but to dictate 
and make her influence felt in the money market, at the polls, and in 
the Senate Chamber. 

In a word, by establishing at Norfolk a third great centre of trade, 
corresponding with New Orleans and New York, it would give the 
South two-thirds of the trade of the Union, and its consequent in- 
fluences and advantages; but to accomplish this, united efforts, and, 
perhaps, some sacrifices must be made, before the desired end can be 
reached. It may be, however, a wise dispensation of Providence, that 
this grandest and greatest of American enterprises, has been left for a 
day when our strength and means are equal to the task, and when the 
development of our internal and external resources are or will be, equal 
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to the demands; otherwise, our great design for building up the 
“emporium of the bay,” and uniting the traders and merchants of the 
world to a greater metropolis ary oe ever yet been dreamt of, might 
have resulted in a failure as ruinous as its consummation will be 
splendid. We can scarcely think calmly on this momentous and 
soul-absorbing subject, whither we gaze in admiration at the “ mother 
of waters,” as she moves in majestic beauty towards the solemn ocean, 
or speculate with the calculating business man on the chances to 
make money—whether we calculate its vast extent, and follow up its 
numerous sources, or ponder on the mighty influence its destiny may 
exert on the welfare of the South, and the commerce of nations, we 
are lost in astonishment, and figures and fancies alike fail to express 
our conceptions. 

However noble and extensive those sheets of water may be, upon 
which the Quaker city rises in uniform beauty, or upon which the 
Metropolis of the New World. still exerts her golden sway, how in- 
significant they become when compared with our incomparable Chesa- 
peake! New York owes her greatness and her wealth, in the first 
place, to the enterprise and industry of her people, rather than any 
superiority of position; but she is sustained and grows by the access 
those means gave her to the trade of the interior, and by concentrating 
that trade, and turning its profits into capital, she is enabled thus to 
monopolize not only the commerce of the Union, but to exact tribute 
or usury, from both West and South; or, simply, by developing her 
own resources, and drawing the trade of the interior from the Lakes 
and the west, she grows and prospers. This is plain. What are the 
availabilities of the Bay? Can Virginia accomplish as much for the 
South as New York has done for the North, and by the same means? 

With a mean breadth of twenty miles, and one hundred and eighty- 
five or more in length, the Chesapeake Bay and its dependencies— 
Albemarle Sound, with its rivers and connections—the James, the 
Potomac, and the Susquehanna, with the intermediate streams, drain 
naturally nearly 100,000 square miles of territory, while the available 
waters of New York Bay scarcely drain one-tenth of that area. But 
New York, by artificial avenues commands the outlets of the lakes, and 
much of the West. Virginia, by the same means, —. command a 
share of the lake trade, and almost exclusively control the transport- 
ing mediums of the upper Western rivers; but the resources of the 
immediate country which empties into the Chesapeake alone, comprising 
an area equal to England and Wales, if properly developed, would 
equal the present commerce of the States combined. 

The tides that lave the foundations of the Monumental city, and 
waste their wealth of waters far up to the “bright rivers” of the Key- 
stone State, also wash the shores of the majestic Potomac, to the coal 
depots of Alexandria, and to the city of Wasuineron, and ebbs and 
flows in rich pulsations beneath the vernal hills of haughty Richmond. 
From Cape Henry to the empires of Pennsylvania, extends a succession 
of noble rivers, upon whose bosoms lie harbors of unrivaled magnitude 
and depth, whilst their tides reach far up into a country, where every 
acre of land can be cultivated, and whose deposits of coal and iron are 
exhaustless. 
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Baltimore arises at the head of the Bay in imposing grandeur and 
importance ; the energy, enterprise, and wealth of whose citizens will 
ap ot favorably with any city in the Union; and even now, with 
all their influence and prestige, the power of Baltimore to emulate is 
keenly felt by both Philadelphia and New York. 

The Susquehanna passing through Pennsylvania, opens out a natural 
avenue for its treasures to pour into Baltimore. Her arks and rafts of 
timber, her boats and cars of coal and iron, are continually adding to 
the trade of the Bay, and all the efforts of Philadelphia, with railroads, 
and steam, and jealous restrictions, cannot prevent it. Both the laws 
of Nature and of trade, are in our favor, and until the everlasting hills 
are leveled, and the waters of the Susquehanna turned back, so it will 
ever be, The roads and canals of Pennsylvania to the lakes and the 
West are as productive to Baltimore as to herself. 

Alexandria, our young giant of the Potomac, enjoys a site equally 
as favorable as that of Baltimore, and in relation to the lakes, her 
geographical position is even more favorable than that of either Phila- 
delphia or New York. 

The railroads of Baltimore are pushed to the far West, developing 
a great part of Maryland and Virginia, and a few miles of connection 
will give to Alexandria all the advantages which the former city enjoys 
through their means. 

Norfolk, that might have swayed the wand of commerce and reigned 
in queenly splendor, with the navies of the world at her feet, the pride 
and power of the South, and the mistress of the Atlantic, has yet 
that destiny to fulfil—for however desirable may be the position and 
advantages of Northern ports, no one can deny to Norfolk the superi- 
ority of location and connections in every point of view, whether in 
regard to availability for supplying, or m a strength and 
means to draw trade and support from an unlimited interior. A short 
canal pours much of the trade of North Carolina on its wharves, and 
the James river, nearly connected by canal with the waters of the 
West, will be the carrier for endless regions of farms, and mines, and 
manufactures—the slave of millions. Ten thousand miles of railroad 
will bring up the trade, and the people from the far off sunny South 
will penetrate to the vast interior, to the golden regions of the Pacific, 
and bring down the friendly sons of the cold and Jess genial North. 

To realize this, we should sacrifice, if necessary, all the present en- 
joyment and wealth that a patriotic people would yield to preserve 
our rights and our independence. It is no local or party interest that 
we seek, but the general good of all, to arouse an enterprising spirit 
worthy of the object, and awaken a feeling of pride and emulation in 
the South, before which the difficulties now magnified a hundred 
fold, would be diminished in the same proportion. 

The red men named the Chesapeake Bay, “ Mother of Rivers,” and 
as appropriately, too, as their brethren of the West hailed the mighty 
Mississippi the “Father of Waters ;” but between them Nature has 
raised her throne of mountains, assigning to each a separate course. 
Yet, their protean offspring ramble together over the same hills, and 
their music mingle in unison. 

It will be a glorious union, when the noble old river is united to 
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our ageraly Bay, and Hampton Roads become in realily the GavEs OF 
THE West. 

Nore.—It was our intention, when we commenced this article, to 
have introduced a mass of evidence in the shape Of statistical facts, 
relating to the trade of the South, and particularly, that part centering 
on the Bay. We may, however, make them the subject of another 
paper, and if so, we shall then point out the advantages of Norfolk as 
a coaling station, and the consequent attraction for steam navigation ; 
also, its ability to establish a trade with the Mediterranean sea and 
South America. 





AGRICULTURE. 


STATISTICS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Joun Jay read before the Geographical and Statistical Society of New 
York an elaborate and interesting essay on the statistics of our nation’s agri- 
culture. He has been kind enough to furnish us the following abstract of it as 
prepared by one of the city papers: 


Mr, Jay, in his opening remarks, touched upon the interest which the agri- 
cultural statistics of the country possess, not simply for consumers and pro- 
ducers, and those engaged in commerce, but especially for the legislator, who 
will find them to be a primer in which he ean read easy lessons in political 
economy. The governments of Europe are greatly in advance of us in their 
appreciation of statistics, as an element in which the science of politics finds its 
most solid foundation. 

Commerce and manufactures have with us commanded to a greater extent 
the attention of Government, but agriculture is by far our largest national in- 
terest, employing forty-four per cent. of the male population, while commerce, 
manufactures, trade, the mechanie arts, and mining, employ but thirty per cent. 
It represents about five-sixths of the capital of the country, and its products 
amount to some sixteen hundred millions of dollars a year. In New York, not- 
withstanding the wealth of the Metropolis, the agricultural interest pays three- 
fourths of the taxes. As Mr. Webster remarked, agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures stand together as pillars in a cluster, the largest in the centre; 
and that largest is agriculture. 

The importance of American agriculture is being rapidly increased by the 
growing demand for breadstuffs in England, France, Belgium, Holland, and a 
arge part of Germany, where the food question is becoming prominent, as con- 
sumption is constantly gaining on production, and the breadth of Jand devoted 
to agriculture grows less as the population grows larger. ‘The probable influ- 
ence of the potato rot and short bread crop sere the politics of Europe in 1848 
were briefly referred to. France and England are now conipetitors in the corn 
and cattle markets of the world, and our agricultural returns are sought for 
with more avidity abroad than at home. 

A century ago, England, according to a French writer, could produce food 
enough in one year to supply her for four. Now, with far more land in culti- 
vation, and trebled crops to the acre, she expends forty-five millions sterling in 
importing grain, meat, cheese, and butter. 

he governments of Europe are awake to the importance of the bread ques- 
tion, and the French interdict against the export of grain has been continued 
until September, 1858. 
‘ The capacity of the United States to supply a Jarge surplus of food for ex- 
pert was then glanced at. Its area embraces thirty millions of square miles— 
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nearly double the area of all Ew excepting Russia; but a large portion of 
the national territory—the space between the 98th meridian and the Rocky 
n ountains, known as the Great American Plain—is a barren waste, and the 
space from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific, excepting the rich but narrow 
belt along the ocean, is unsuited for cultivation. The fertility of the remainder, 
and the small density of the population, fit the United States to become # great 
grain market of the world, oceupying as she does a central position, with Europe 
on the one hand and Asia on the other. 

riculture, beyond its bearing upon our commerce, as destined to furnish 
the bulk of our exports, has a most important bearing upon our national 
strength, by its development of the industrial and moral qualities of our people. 
The returns of each succeeding census may, perhaps, develop great natural 
laws, which are but now imperfectly discerned, enabling us to transport the 
pauperism of our cities to the emg of the West, and assisting us to solve 
moral and economic problems that have puzzled the philosophers and philan- 
thropists of both continents. 

Statistics, to be thus useful, must be complete; partial and uncertain obser- 
vation is insufficient. Comparative statistics must repose on reality and submit 
to the law of numbers. Two of the foreign associates of the Society, (M. Que- 
telet, in France, and Lord Stanley, in England,) have exhibited the true philos- 
ophy of statistical science in addresses which Mr. Jay quoted. It is a science 
that pertains to the State, which can alone give it universality and complete- 
ness, In Europe a recent Congress had recommended features for an agriculta- 
ral census, including minute surveys, which were with us impracticable. 

A Federal census had been taken in the United States every ten years since 
1790, pursuant to that provision of the Constitution which governs the appor- 
tionment of a eng p but until 1840 agriculture received little attention. 
In 1850, one schedule out of six was devoted to agriculture; and in the prepa- 
ration of the schedules, valuable suggestions were made by Mr. Archibald 
Russell, who had then assisted to prepare the way for the labors of the Society. 

The materials gathered in these two censuses, despite many errors and imper- 
feetions, afford a most excellent basis for future comparison, and indicate the 
respectful attention which agriculture will henceforth claim from Government. 

As regards the grand topographical features of the country, two-fifths of the 
national territory are drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries ; one-fourth 
of its area belongs to the Pacific ; one-sixth to the Atlantic proper; one twenty- 
sixth to the Lakes; one-ninth to the Gulf, or one-third to the Atlantic, including 
the Lakes and Gulf. There is a total main shore of 12,000 miles; and the rivers 
entered to the head of tide water, give a total shore-line of 33,000 miles. The 

eneral character of the soil from the Atlantic to the 98th meridian, and of the 
pelt on the Pacific, is of great natural fertility. The number of acres occupied 
is some 300,000,000—about one-sixth of the national area, 

These are distributed among forty States and Territories, with 1,600 count 
divisions. The number of farms and plantations is about 1,500,000, wit 
113,000,000 of improved acres, and 180,000,000 unimproved. The farms ave- 
rage 200 acres each, of the average value of $2,250, and an average of $100 
worth of agricultural implements to each. The proportion of improved lands 
in the different sectiuns is as follows: 


In New England...... MeObs dace esde see Cbeus b6i 50 26 acres in 100 
NO POE ete. Cer Py ee oT Tee 16 acres in 100 
In the Northwest. ........ccccces BUSS ctieteclec eee 12 acres in 100 
In the Southwest... .....cccccccces neibeis dé ot obs 5 acres in 100 


The average value for the Union is $11 per acre, ranging from $1 and a frae- 
tion in Texas and California to $5 in the Southern States, $11 in the North- 
western States, $20 in New England, and $28 in the Middle States. 

The farms are generally largest in the Southern States, South Carolina having, 
among 9,000 farms, 1,200 of over 1,000 acres each, and 16 of over 10,000 acres 
each. The smallest average is in Maine—about 97 acres—ranging to about 120 
in New York, New Jersey, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Uhio; rising to 
upward of 200 in Maryland, Kentueky, and Tennessee; 300 in Virginia, North 
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Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana; 400 in Georgia, 500 in South Carolina, 900 
in Texas, and 4,400 in California. The last two averages are probably appa- 
rent rather than real. 

The farms are generally—the principal exception being the ancient manors 
of New York—held in fee-simple by the cultivators, constituting an important 
element of difference between the agricultural system of America and that of 
England, where the cultivators of the soil are usually tenants, the lease-hold 
system causing a separation and occasional clashing of those interests of the 
landlord and the farmer, which are with us united in the same nD. 

In France, another difference is found in the size of the farms. Of two- 
thirds of the population engaged in agriculture, more than a million of propri- 
etors hold farms of about five acres each, and the average for the empire is said 
to be eleven and a half acres, 

The census taken for 1850 shows Indian corn, our native grain, to be the 
great staple of the country, yielding at that time six hundred millions of bush- 
els, valued at three hundred millions of dollars; more than the combined value 
of the three next staples, wheat, cotton, and hay. This crop is grown from our 
northern to our sonthern limit, and affords a better test than any other of the 
advance of American tillage. In no State has it retrograded. Its increase 
from 1840 to 1850 was 56 per cent., while the increase of population was but 
35 percent. The crop for 1856 was estimated at 800 millions of bushels— 
nearly double the crop of 1840, As a distinguished American agriculturalist 
has remarked, it may be said of our Indian corn, as has been said of the turnip 
erop of England, that its failure for three successive years would nearly bank- 
rupt the nation. 

As food for men and animals, it is alike important. To it we owe much of 
our beef, the ter part of our pork, and a comparatively small quantity is 
consumed in the manufacture of malt and spirituous liquors. American corn- 
meal is generally used in the West Indies, and it is being ae introduced 
in Europe. The Prussian Government has instituted experimental inquiries as 
to its value and mode of preparation, 

The wheat crop from 1840 to 1850 increased only 15 percent. In New Eng- 
land, the cultivation during that time declined 50 per cent. It languishes in 
New York, is nearly stationary in the Middle States, but is increasing largely 
in the Northwestern States. Chicago, which about twenty years ago imported 
flour and meal for her own consumption, is now the greatest primary grain 
market in the world, rivaling Odessa and Galatz, Dantzic and St. Petersburg, 
and her brands of flour are recognized throughout Europe. 

In New York, the wheat crop from 1840 to 1850 declined 25 per cent., while 
the crop of Indian corn increased nearly 100 per cent. 

Of our exports of breadstuffs, wheat is the largest item. In 1850 the pro- 
portion was $40,000,000 worth of wheat to only $7,000,000 of Indian corn, 

Our exports of breadstuffs of late years have singularly varied. In 1847, 
owing to the Irish famine, they rose to $68,000,000. They fell in 1848 to 
$37,000,000, and in 1852 to $25,000,000, rising again in 1854 to $65,000,000; sink- 
ing the next year to $38,000,000, and again rising in 1857 to $77,000,000. 

he average export price of flour, as ascertained by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for those years, does not. explain these fluctuations. The price in 
1852 was $4 24; in 1853, $5 60; 1854, $7 88; in 1855, $10. They were prob- 
ably owing in part to fluctuations in the home supply, as well as in the foreign 
demand, influenced somewhat by the European and Eastern wars. It is most 
desirable that the causes of such fluctuations should be accurately ascertained, 
as they tend to excite doubts in regard to the certainty of agricultural profits; 
re the element of uncertainty, with prudent men, naturally discourages and 

eters, 

There are severa! topics deserving careful attention in connection with the 
subject; one, the repid introduction of peg Ome | agricultural implements, 
evercoming in part our chief omen in the high price of labor; and the 
spread of agricultural science by the aid of the Patent e, and State, county, 
and town societies and clubs. 

Another, of an opposite character, and yet more importance, is the gradual 
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deterioration of the soil going on steadily in the older States, and commencing 
in the new; reducing the average of crops to the acre far below the average on 
the soil of Europe, which has been cultivated for centuries. Of wheat, the 
average in New York, Ohio, and Indiana is 12 bushels to the acre, while in 
England it is 21, in Flanders 23, and in Scotland 30. How far it might be in- 
creased by culture is shown by oceasional crops of 70 in England, 50 in New 
York, and (as reported) 87 at San José, in Calitornia. 

The returns of the census seem to indicate a diminution in the rtion of 
the population engaged in agriculture, and the next census should. Setermine 
this point with accuracy, 

The tables of mortality should show the average of human life in the towns 
and in the country. It might tend with the masses to lessen the attractive- 
ness of crowded streets over the rural districts. 

In Surrey, England, the average duration of life is 45 years, while in Man- 
chester and Liverpool it is only 25 years. A table at Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, made the average life of farmers 45 years; of merchants, 88; and of me- 
chanics, 29. The proportion of male births in the rural districts was found to 
be 33 per cent. more than in the cities. 

All these points may be so elaborated and verified by the tables of the cen- 
sus, that its returns shall teach not simply lessons in political economy, but 
lessons of daily duty, especially with reference to the transmission of the soil 
te our children with its fertility unimpaired. 

The subject concerns the whole country—it is attracting the attention of 
scientific and practical minds in every State, and more or less from every State 
government; and suggestions from the Society, for the improvement of the 
schedules for the approaching Federal census, will doubtless be received with 
favors and carefully considered. 





THE DESTINY OF COTTON CULTURE. 


Tue “future of the Cotton culture in the United States” has been the subject 
of a well considered and well reasoned series of essays in the Southern Cultivator, 
of Augusta, Ga. 

From the March number we quote the following remarks: 

How will civilization affect the fature of Cotton culture! 

This will depend entirely on the turn which American civilization shall take. 
If it becomes more heathen and less Christian in its maxims and efforts, no cct- 
ton lands will be improved, unless in exceptional cases, until stern necessity 
compels the performance of that long-delayed duty. ‘Lhe high price of slaves 
will tend to retard more elaborate hahentby and planting with a view to 
vent the deterioration of cheap lands at the South; and it will induce public 
sentiment to acquiesce in the sacrifice of the soil in all the planting States. 

lf negroes and planting labor were no more difficult to be had than farming 
lands, every enterprising man would have within his reach the means to im- 
prove the soil of the South; but with slaves at almost fabulous prices, the 
must be used to work up the elements of cotton in rich land, or they will fail 
to yield a profit to the purchaser. They cannot be employed in planting on 
poor and wurn out fields, much less in making and carting manure upon them, 
without a serious loss, if bought at the present time. The importation of 
more laborers for the economical improvement of our impoverished cotton dis- 
tricts is an obvious and growing necessity. We wish it were otherwise; but 
feel it to be our duty to state facta, not as one might wish them to be, but pre- 
cisely as we find them. As negroes are wanted mainly to raise our great 
staples, the extreme searcity of planting labor is proved beyond cavil by the 
sums of money paid for them, when cash is most difficult to be had for all other 

urposes. 
¥ aving no inconsiderable share of a continent to settle, subdue, and every- 
where cultivate and improve, it places the cotton-growing industry, talent, and 
enterprise, in an equally unjust and unnatural position, to prohibit the importa- 
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tion of laborers adapted to the work 9 bedone. Severe restrictions on any 
lawful industry, like the prevention of immigrants from Africa to grow the 
tropical and penal ape staples of the sunny South, to drain its numerous 
every and enrich all its poor uplands, can only be justified by proving that 
such immigrants either as apprentices or slaves, would be a great evil and 
wrong. The future of cotton culture will soon force the necessity upon us of 
deciding what kind of labor we will have; for the exclusion of all kinds will be 
wholly out of the question. 

Some years ago, seeing that laborers in this quarter of the Union bore no 
sort of proportion to the area of land which ought to be thoroughly tilled and 
rejuvenated, or turned out to grow up into forests, the writer suggested in this 
journal the propriety of bringing ¢oolies from China. 

But much more experience and observation have led us to doubt the wisdom 
of mixing up China men with our present laborers, and to look to the land 
whence the latter originally came as the most natural and promising source of 
supply in future. There need be no more misconduet in bringing laborers from 
“Africa than from Liverpool or Bremen; the French government has vewy un- 
dertaken to supply negroes to its sugar-growing colonies; and, sooner or later, 
England will do likewise. Already her ablest writers and journals pronounce 
her once boasted emancipation policy a failure, and a sad mistake. 

If this be true, then our exclusion ef negroes from Africa (with a hundred 
times more land for them to cultivate than all in the British West Indies) is 
equally a mistake. Europeans will not produce by their own toil, rice, sugar, and 
cotton; nor renovate the fields impoverished by the growth of these tropical 
plants. Cautiously surveying the whole ground for years, with nothing per- 
— to make or lose in the matter, our convictions ought to be pretty near the 
truth. 

Civilization has yet much to learn; and its want of cotton is teaching that of 
Europe a valuable lesson, In the meantime, we who produce this article of 
universal consumption should not close our eyes to any of the defects in our 

lanting or policy. If we cause slave labor to be unnaturally expensive, the 
injury done to the publie will ere long react npon the monopolists with a just 
and blighting retribution, 





TOBACCO. 


Tue editor of the Hortieulturist, J. Jay Smith, Esq., has been travelling in 
Cuba, and has sent home some very interesting letters to his admirable journal. 
We copy his observations on tobacco: 

Respecting this popular article, and the manufacture of cigars, it may be 
expected, in our rambling notes, that we should say a few words. It is well 
known that the tobacco plant is the product of but a small portion of the 
Island—the southwest. A person confining himself to short rides from Havana 
and to the vicinity of the railroads would see altout as much of the weed-grow- 
ing as he would in Pennsylvania or Connecticut, the soil in the other parts not 
being more propitious to the flavor than that of our own country. Good 
tobacco is thus a dear article, and becoming annually more so as the cultivation 
recedes from the great mart by the wearing out of the land, which is the ease 
yearly. pmenty the tobacco lands were about eighteen miles from the city ; 
they are now at least one hundred and fifty miles distant. Large dealers in 
cigars make their own cigars for the crops of the extensive cultivators whose 
talnese is known to them, and thus acquire a kind of monopoly of the best; 
smaller operators endeavor to have as good an article by assisting the grower 
to new lands and taking an interest in them. The consumer of a few thousand 
cigars watches his opportunity, and, when sure of a good seroon or two, pur- 
chases and conveys it to his own house, where it is manufactured under his 
own eye, from a known article, and therefore to his taste. The cigar-maker 
comes to him for a week, more or less, and charges by the thousand. 

In addition to these plana, varied with the various degrees of enterprise and 
eapital embarked, there may be seen all over Havana, blacks and whites most 
industriously employed in rolling cigars; and, ten chances to one, if you stop 
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at a posada in your rides in the neighborhood, however humble, there will be 
found under a shed or in some cornet, a parcel of dark looking fellows simi- 
larly engaged; and yet, with all this industry, it is still a mrs: whence pro- 
ceed all the millions of smoking cigars which the whole civ 
world. Their source is to be sought for in out-of-the-way places, in garrets and 
private domains which are out of sight, which are delivered, more or less, daily, 
to the great dealers who supply the capital and the raw material. Cigarites 
are made by women and men who can follow at the same time another employ- 
ment, such as keeping watch at the door of a hotel, ete. 

Numerous dnalt wakutbototers sell their article at a low figure to the great 
dealers, like Partigas or the Cabanas’ houses, who subject them to a rigid pick- 
ing; the best looking on the outside, and which may have cost, in the unpicked 
state, ten dollars per thousand, are number one, and will be charged to the 
unthinking American customer, who looks only to the external appearance, at 
fifty dollars, the seconds at twenty or thirty, and the culling will find a market 
at about the original price; so that one man smokes, at six or seven cents, the 
same tobacco exactly that better informed and more economical people get for 
one cent. The reputation of the (nominal) maker has much to do with the 
price, and this reputation, as in a thousand instances in all countries, is kept up 
outside appearances. When a particular brand, size, and shape have become 
popular in any country, strong efforts are made to keep up this appearance, and 
a stimulated article has to be resorted to the moment the demand exceeds the 
supply, which is always limited. Then come the various methods of deception ; 
the wrapper must be exact in color, and it is dyed; the shape must be the seme, 
and the maker skilled in this particular form must have a higher price, or he 
will go over to a rival house. 

Instances of this kind of difficulties are constantly related, and an employer 
has frequently to advance large sums to his best workmen to keep them in good 
humor; when this quality fails them, the rival will pay all they owe to get 
them into his wrottahon, the best makers being — in demand, and earning 
from two to six dollars a day, according to their skill. 

The leaf requires to be in a particular stage of moisture to work to advantage, 
and you may see, as the evening hour of closing the factory comes on, the mas- 
ter mind is dropping or sprinkling his leaves, and laying them out all over the 
rooms, in various proportions, according to ascertained necessity. And here 
another process is resorted to; this is of course the moment for dying the wrap- 

er; but it is also the opportunity embraced to flavor what is to constitute the 
interior ; a popular oeind monet be kept as nearly as possible of one taste ; as in 
wine, it is easy to deceive in this particular, and the filling is immersed in a 
soluticn of other tobacecos, made to resemble, as nearly as possible, the flavor 
required. Thus, a good-tasted crop will flavor a whole invoice of cigars very 

robably manufactured from Virgutia, or tobacco imported from some other 
island. ‘This is done in wine of all countries, and it is surely as fair a transac- 
tion in cigars. 

Cigar-making is a profitable operation, though it may be deemed of import- 
ance to the sugar. Both combined have made money extremely abundant 
during the late season of high prices. Eight millions of specie arrived in 
Havana in March, and the rate of interest was but two per cent. per annum; 
new banks were going into operation on a speculative scale, and it was season- 
ably argued that cash so easily collected as it was, would lead te the ruin of 
many now called wealthy, Cuba has its revulsions as well as New York and 
Philadel phia. 

The cultivation of the island is slovenly in the extreme. There is often as 
much difficulty experienced in plowing the land asin a new clearing ineum- 
bered with stumps in the United States, from the underlying coral rock; our 
own ploughs are occasionally introduced, but the inhabitants give preference 
to the annexed singular and awkward implement.* The horse, ox, or mule, is 
geared to the end of the long shaft by a chain, and how the apparatus is made 
to seratch a little furrow, is a mystery to the uninitiated. 





*A cut is given which looks like a fish-hook, or an interrogation point on its 
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LOUISIANA SUGAR CROPS. 
Tue annual statement of P. A. Champonier, after referring to the adverse cir- 
cumstances attending cane culture during the last year or two, speaks of the 
present condition of the crop with hopeful anticipations, It says: 


“ As to the coming crop, I will venture no speculative suggestion. The num- 
ber of acres see may be less than last year, but the rattoons, which failed 
almost totally then, now give promise to more than supply the deficiency of 
plant-cane with an ordinary propitious season, and the absence of the unusual 
cireumstances which have weighed 8o heavily on the sugar interest of this State 
for the last three years. I have a conviction that the energy of our planters 
will enable them to overcome any ordinary difficulties, and that the result will 
show that the depreciators of Louisiana, as a sugar-producing country, are 
very much in error.” 


In giving a recapitulation of the products of the several parishes, it is found 
that 1,294 sugar-houses have given an aggregate production of 279,697 ho 
heads of sugar, weighing 307,666,700 pounds, allowing 1,100 pounds to the 
hogshead. This includes 240,308 hogsheads made under the old process, and 
39,389 refined, clarified, and cistern. Steam is used on 935 plantations, and 
horse-power on 359. The produetion of molasses has been in about the same 
proportion as in former seasons, if not more abundant; so that the entire crop 
of molasses is put down at 19,578,790 gallons, against 4,882,380 the year previous. 
The Louisiana sugar crop for the last ten years is as follows: 


Crop of 1848........... 220,000 Crop of 1853........... 449,824 
” BOOM ocss cénen 247,923 +59 ee 346,635 
“ BOG G Sa cm ses 211,201 . SOU etcverass e 231,427 
PR OUE. 6A eke 236,547 os pT ey oe 73,976 
MOONEE i kpc eels $21,934 me ses odeaec 279,697 


In Texas planters have not made over 2,000 hogsheads, owing to long-con- 
tinued dry weather, but they have sueceeded in making a good planting for 
next crop. 





GRAPES, NATIVE AND FOREIGN. 


TaianasseEz, Fia., February, 1857. 


Dear Sir: Your favor of the 3d came to hand this afternoon, and I lose no 
time in making the best reply to your inquiries that is in my power. 

I got in 1821, and transferred them to Summer Hill in 1823, from Col. C. 
Breithaupt, four varieties of grapes that he recommended as the surest bearers 
and best table grapes, which he called: First, the rose; second, the Black 
Hamburg ; third the Burgundy, and fourth, the Warren or Monroe gra 

I only wanted them for eating or the table, And for this purpose I gave 
the rose a decided preference, beeause the fruit not crowding in the bunch, 
tuere was less rot in it of wet seasons, and I liked the slight, rough acid of it 
much better than the Hamburg. The rose grape was rather pinkish than pur- 
ple when fully ripe. The Hamburg was very dark, almost black, when ripe, 
and I thought, insipidly sweet, and quite inclined to rot in damp, cloudy 
weather. The Burgundy made larger bunches than either of the others; but 
the fruit crowded in the bunch, so as to make it too eompact, and, therefore, 
inclined to rot in wet seasons, It was very tart until fully ripe, but then very 
pleasant, and having no pulp, it mellowed if kept a day or two hung up in the 
shade. There was a peculiarity in the growth.of the shoots of each year, partic- 
ularly beyond where the bunches formed ; the joints became very short, so as to 
give the leaves a crimped, stunted appegrance, as though infested with lice or 
other insects, and then, after a few showers, they would add fresh joints of the 
usual length. When I deseribed this grape to the late N, Herbemont, of Colum- 
bia, and carried him some cuttings, he said it was the same grape known as the 
Bordeaux. Breithaupt, however, insisted on his(Burgundy) as the right name; 
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that he was familiar with it in its native vineyards from his boyhood. Neither 

of them doubted about it being an exotic, or se pe. Old Mr. Maver- 

ick, also, of Pendleton, was curious and painstaking in Fis pollection of grapes. 

ae this variety as an imported grape, and, my impression is, called it the 
eaux. 

The fourth variety I had, the Warren or Monroe grape, Breithaupt considered 
might be a native American grape, as he had never seen it in the vineyards of 
Franee, Switzerland, &c. It was a smaller berry than the Bordeaux, but 
grew sometimes in long bunches, often with side shoots or small lateral bunches. 
It does not crowd on the stem like the Bordeaux, and is a surer bearer, or 
rather retains and ripens its fruit better in wet seasons, It has no pulp and 
mellows greatly if kept a few days. I once carried a basket of each of these 
four sorts, packed loosely in cotton, to my family (in 1826) in Pendleton, On 
opening them on the sixth day, the Hamburg were ali bursted and sour. Of 
the rose perhaps one third were eatable—those not fully ripe when gathered, 
no doubt. The Burgundy kept about half, and much sweeter. The Warren 
were nearly all me and very mellow. On relating this fact to Mr. Herbe- 
mont, he begged for cuttings, and told me it was the very quality for wine 

rape; and after he grew it, that it turned out to be (as he had suspected at 
first) identical with his Madeira grape, as I understood, imported by him from 
Madeira; but I see others have claimed it as merely introduced by him and 
called Herbemont’s Madeira. Old Mr. Maverick preferred a wine grape he 
ealled the Cape of Good Hope, and told me it was sent him from the English 
settlement there, as an indigenous grape. I got that, also, for Mr. Herbemont, 
and he pronounced it to be exactly the same grape. It wascalled the Warren, 
because it was said to have been found around some old settlement hedge rows 
in that county in North Carolina. 

Breithaupt said he had heard of a grape very famous up in Georgia, carried 
there by early settlers, about the beginning of Mr. Monroe’s Presidency, who 
called it after him ; and Colonel Breithaupt, in procuring cuttings, found it the 
same as his Warren grape, so re-called it indifferently by either name. 

I have heard Dr. McDonald spoken of for his attention to grape culture. If 
these gossipping reminiscences have any interest for him, I shall be glad that 
you have put it in my power to furnish them through you. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
BENJAMIN F. WHITNER. 

Joun E. McDonatp, Esq. 





VALUE OF INDIAN CORN, 


By those who do not know, or are too scientifie to profit Ly the experience 
of nations, of men, and herds of fat cattle, Indian cor , rice, buekwheat, &c., are 
only considered good fodder. Liebig states that i: we were to go naked as the 
Indians, or if we were subjected to the same deg. ee of cold as the Samoides, we 
should be able to consume the half of a dozen candles at asingle meal. During 
excessive fatigue in temperature, wheat flour fails to sustain the system. This 
is owing to a deficiency in the elements necessary to supply animal heat, and 
the strong desire for oleaginous substances under these cireumstances, has led to 
the belief that animal food is necessar. for human support. But late scientific 
experiments, and a better acquaintance with the habits of the North American 
Indians, have shown that a vegetable oil answers the same purpose as animal 
food; that one pound of parehed Indian corn, or an equal quantity of corn 
meal, made into bread, is more than equivalent to two pounds of fat meat. 
Meal from Indian corn contains more than four times as much oleaginous matter 
as wheat flour; more starch, and consequently capable of producing more 
sugar, and though less glutinous, in other important compounds it contains 
nearly as much nitrogenous material. The combination of alimentary eom- 
pounds in Indian corn, renders it alone the mixed diet capable of sustaini 
man under the most extraordinary circumstances, In it there is a natu 
coalescence of elementary principles, which constitutes the basis of organic life, 








ee 
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that exists in no other vegetable production. In ultimate composition, in nutri- 
tious properties, in dagee ry, and in its adaptation to the eee necessities 
of animal life in the different climates of the earth, corn meal is capable of sup- 
plying more of the absolute wants of the adult human system than any other 
single substance in nature. 





A GOOD COW. 


Tue following statement was handed to me by Jonathan E. Morrill, esq., 
Representative from Fall River, who assures me that there is no mistake about it : 


“Quantity of milk given by a cow five years old, owned by Ex-Mayor Ed- 
ward P. Buffinton, of Fall River, in twelve months, ending December 15, 1857. 


January 15th.........+00. Se atebnhnnseese*s eoee 509 Qu 
February 15th........ Cee ccowcecererecsconcs coe 00 0 

March 15th *eene eseeeeeaeeeeeeeeeee eer ee eeee “fe 430 a 1 pint. 
April 15th. ........00. paneer arkhs © eae aemheoe ss 470 

May 16th... .cnccecccrces eewercvecccescccece - 422 “ 1 pint. 
June 15th... .....cerevoe otaek > spoked RAhes.on0.0e6 448 “ 

TUE BOD... cancvccccsscecsess enecwnscccscces 413 “ 1 pint. 
EG ele I ni live ken ckacolinere 396“ 
Rempeester LOG... cc cccaeccacesace $0sereveniens oe 

Ootober 15th, .. .ccccoccsoscccccccccccccccccecs 330 ** 1 pint. 
November 15th.........ese00e- oecvcsee —6 (Ce 
PIPOSEDT TEAR, oc cincasec cndcses cob vapestoecs 328 * 

4,764 quarts. 


Or an average of 13 19-365 quarts per day for 365 days, which milk was sold 
at six cents per quart, amounting to $285 84. 








Cost of cow....... 6 66-od WikG WE bean ose esseess $74 00 
Gout of fe0G. so ctvl bss view b Gee ddcccdvestetdue 124 45 
$198 45 
Dedunoted froma s..6ias cies si sw 4 sR ods veiveee ae gee 285 84 
$87 39 


Net profit in one year, over cost and food. This cow was fed all the time on 
shorts and hay. She had five bushels of meal during the year.—New England 
Farmer. JAMES F. C. HYDE 





RAISING HOGS. 


Oxrorp, N. C., Jan. 18, 1858. 


Mr. Eprror: As I have nothing to do and so much time to spare, I thought 
I would drop you a hint about hogs. The raising of pork is no small item to 
every good farmer. In the South, without a plenty of this important article 
no good master can feel contented; and since my return from the South and 
West, where I heard so much talk about the supply from the West being cut 
off by that dreadful scourge known as the liog-cholera, feel it a duty to my 
brother farmers to give them my experience in raising hogs for the last twelve 

ears. 

The first year that I set «ut on my own hook I was well cared for by my 
father, who gave me a plenty of stock of all kinds to commence with. I was, 
and always have been, partial to hog raising, so I gave my hogs all the care I 
could. I paid much attention to the breed, and what few I raised I thought 
of a superior kind, being a cross of the Snapdragon, Berkshire, and Irish 

razier. 

Well, Mr. Editor, with this fine breed of hogs, (as they have since proved to 
be,) I could scarcely raise pork enough for the first three years of my farming 
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life. My hogs would sicken and die, de what I would, with some disease or 
other. On one occasion, while examining my. in a pine field, I noticed 
the best and fattest of them were employed in rooting up pine roots and eating 
them greedily, whilst those in lower plight cared little or nothing for 

and contented themselves witl: grass, I observed this several times, and 

to this conclusion, that it could not be for the sustenance that the fattest and 
best of my hogs were devouring these roots so greedily ; if it was, why did not 
the poor ones seem as anxious to get the roots? And, again, why was it that 
whenever I lost a hog, or shoat, it was one in fine condition ? 

I am now fully satisfied that my conclusion was correct; that it was not for 
the sustenance that they eat the root, but that it is a hog medicine, and they 
use it, and know it by instinct as the dog resorts to grass for all of his ailments. 
Being satisfied for what purpose the pine root was used by the hog, I determin- 
ed to try this remedy in a more concentrated form, so I got the spirits of tur- 
pentine, knowing that was a strong anthelmintic and diruretic, commence | 
giving my hogs a common tea spoonful to every hog that was weaned from 
the mother. They soon gave strong indications of health; and to show on 
what my confidence is built, since 1847 I have not lost a hog of any descrip- 
tion, or kind, that I know of, from disease of any kind. 

It may be that the spirits of turpentine may relieve the hog-cholera. It can 
be used in a simple manner; just take a given quantity of shell-corn, or wheat, 
put it in a tub and measure a teaspoonful sae Mead to all of your hogs, Be 
careful to mix the turpentine well in the vessel, and then scatter it over the 
ground so that each one gets his share.—Southern Planter. 





SALE OF COL. PRESTON’S ESTATE. 


Tue New Orleans True Delta speaks as follows of the Houmas estate, near 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana, lately owned by Colonel John S. Preston, of Colum- 
bia. It was purchased for $1,000,000 by Mr. John Burnside, of the firm of J. 
Burnside & Co., of New Orleans: 


“The Houmas estate has a frontage of thirty-five acres on the Mississippi 
river, contains twelve thousand acres of the finest quality of cultivable land, 
and esses a working force of five hundred and fifty slaves, most of them 
‘native here and to the manor born,’ and is without exception, take it all in all, 
the finest property possessed by any single proprietor in America ; just such an 
estate as a bachelor in the prime of life, with constitution unharmed, faculties 
in perfection, which is the fortunate ~— of our friend, Mr. Burnside, its 
possessor, should pine to possess, for the enjoyment of the otium cum dignitate 
in the meridian of life. We wish Mr, Burnside many years of health and hap- 
piness on his new purchase, and commend his ean d to all the merchants who 
make fortunes here, of retaining them among us.” 





TOMATOES. 


A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer gives his mode of growing tomatoes. 
He forwards his plants in a hot-bed or green-house, and grows them in pots 
until they are a foot or a foot and a half high, turning them out about the 
second week in May. Heplants them three feet apart in rows. When planted 
he drives down a few stakes, six or eight feet apart, leaving them about four 
feet high the whole length of the rows, and nailing a strip of wood all along 
the tops, and tying one or two lower down the stakes to make a trellis The 
pacts should be dug deep and made rich with manure, and a spoonful of 
guano mixed with the soil round each root. We quote: “ When they have 
grown sufficiently long to tie to the trellis, I select two or three of the longest 
shoots and tie them loosely to the trellis, cutting away all other small laterals 
which may grow on the main branches, I let these main branches grow until 
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they have come in flower and sot the first bunch of fruit; then I pinch out the 
top one joint above the fruit, leaving the leaf entire. I then allow it to go on 
in until it has flowered and set another bunch of fruit, when the top is 
ed out one leaf above the bunch, the same as the first, and so on of all 
he rest, taking care to cut all the laterals which may grow on the main branches 
down to the axels of the leaves, as often as they are produced, but leaving 
the leaves entire. If any one will take this little extra trouble, he will be am- 
ply repaid and absolutely astonished atthe immense clusters of fine large toma- 
toes he will have. If planted in a favorable situation, they will ripen at least 
as early as those grown in any other way out of doors, and frequently three 
days or a week oh. te When ripe they will hang longer on the vines without 
decaying. The situation can hardly be toosunny. Deep, light, loamy soil 
suits them best.” 





COMMERCE. 





WHO PROFITS BY OUR COMMERCE? 


Our Commercial and Maritime Statistics will astonish any one who will give 
them the least attention. At first view, the features they present will appear 
strange, if not incomprehensible. Very certain it is, the figures exhibit the 
South to be in a very dependent position. In our article of Monday last we 
endeavored to enforce the idea that Commerce had more influence, and wielded 
more power, and commanded more consideration in the world than agricul- 
ture. The doctrine that colton is King is taught to the South; but it is a fal- 
lacy; it misleads, and it is time public opinion was set right.—That cotton 
might be King may be true, if Commerce could be made the Queen. As mat- 
ters stand they form different dynasties. 

From a document from the Treasury Department on our commerce and navi- 
atién, we find that 378,000 tons of shipping were built in the year endin 
une, 1857. Of these, Maine built 111,000 tons, Massachusetts 55,000 tons, al 

New York 67,000 tons—in all 233,000 tons, or nearly two-thirds of the whole ; 
and that in only three States. 

The amount reported as licensed and registered up to the same time is 4,940,- 
060 tons, Of this amount, 3,733,000 tons—or more than two-thirds—are 
owned north of Maryland. New York owns one-fourth of the whole, and 
Boston more than double as much as New Orleans. 

Now, these are facts, and facts are stubborn things. They are facts which 
should arrest attention and induce reflection, They have an important bearing 
upon our commercial and financial relations, and should not be dismissed from 
the mind with indifference. A change is needed in the ownership of these 
conveyors of produce before our condition will be bettered. 

The total exports of the country were $340,000,000, of which the South sup- 
lied one-haif. Cotton and cotton fabrics supplied $138,000,000, and tobaceo 
20,000,000. Of these exports more than two-thirds were transported in 

American vessels. ess than one-fourth, probably, of all this transportation, 
was done by vessels owned south of Maryland, although the same States fur- 
nished one-half of all the exports. Of the hewn timber exported, Savannah 
supplied four-fifths; of lumber, New Orleans and Mobile one-half; of lard, 
New Orleans two-fifths. Although rice is grown almost exclusively near 
Charleston and Savannah, New York exported $800,000 worth, while Charles- 
ton exported $888,000. 

The total exports amounted to $360,000,000, $310,000,000 of which was 
imported into the country north of Maryland, $222,000,000 being imported 
into the single city of New York! Five-sevenths of this amount came in Amer- 
ican vessels. To man the vessels conducting this immense amount of traffic 
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and transporation required 276,000 sailors, Of these importations $28,000,000 
was in goods manufactured out of cotton. 

The amount of shipping owned by the cotton-growing States is utterly insig- 
nificant, compared with the total leacane of the Union, and yet vl a 
States furnish more than one-third of the entire exports of the Nation, and one- 
—_ of the imports, which are manufactured from cotton grown and exported 

em. 

LP this way the opulence of the South is made to pay tribute to New York 
and the New England States, and add to their let » and prosperity, when it 
is just as easy to do much of the work, and keep the money amongst our- 
selves. Their ships, and those of Europe, convey our products to the North 
and to Europe, where it is converted into merchandize, and much of it recon- 
veyed back to us with all the expenses of manufacture and of transportation, 
and the profits on these, added. Drained thus on every side—contributing 
continually and largely to other people—is it at all strange that others grow 
rich at our expense; and is it not clear that if we did all this within ourselves 
we should increase at a suprisingly rapid rate? 

As the States on the coast north and east of Maryland own such a large 

Sey of the shipping, they control the commerce of the country—New 

ork city has become the great money centre, and the great medium for con- 
ducting the exchanges of the country. Our cotton is shipped on her vessels, 
and, by means of them, she brings to her storehouses two-thirds of the entire 
imports of the country. With these she pays us, with a profit added, for most 
of the produce her ships have carried from our ports. In this way the cotton- 
growing States supply all of one half the exports, and a market for nearly one- 

alf the imports. e traffic afforded by the productions of the South on one 
hand, and the articles bought and consumed by the South on the other, have 
aided to make New York city what she is, We have contributed more than 
any other section to swell her real and personal estate to nearly six hundred 
millions in value, and to give her such credit that she owes sixteen millions, 
derives a tax of eight millions, sustains public schools costing nearly two mil- 
lions, and — charity to twenty thousand people. She is now engaged in 
laying off and ornamenting a park two and a half miles long, and nearly a mile 
wide, to cost over $5,000,000. For the water which the people use, the city 
receives $700,000 in rents, (mere than double the whole tax of our State,) and 
to secure a sufficient quantity, a new reservoir is being built in the park, to 
cost $708,000, caleulated to contain water enough for a million of people for 
sixty days. It costs $400,000 to light this vast and growing city. 

We would not be understood as envying her the prosperity she enjoys; far 
from it. We are proud that in only two centuries the energy and enterprise of 
our people, fostered by 4 oe and liberal institutions, have built up such 
a magnificent city, which bids fair to outstrip any now, or even heretofore, on 
the globe. 

But we do say that the States which gave the ribs to her ships, and the 
masts and spars on which her sails are spread to the breeze, and then furnishes 
many of the commodities with which these are laden, furnishing a commerce 
by which she has been enriched, should have secured more to themselves. But 
it is not her fault. It is our fault, and ours alone. The prize lay at her feet, 
and she appropriated it. The South contributes most to our commerce, and 
hence could have easier built up acommeree, It was easier for us to build and 
own ships, than for the North to raise cotton and sugar. We can do both; the 
North could not and cannot. 

Now, why, geographically considered, cannot Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, 
and Brunswick maintain direct steam communication with Europe just as easily 
as New York, Philadelphia, and Boston? Why should not one or more of our 
Southern seaboard cities have reached the size, population, and magnificence 
of New York? Every prerequisite was at hand, so far as nature could provide 
them—we had only to put the parts together. But it is not too late. e can 
and should enter upon the work, even though it be late. The world is large 
enough for all. To place ourselves in a position independent of the world, is 
the best and surest way to prevent injury and insult, to command respect, and 
protect and maintain our rights.—“ National American,” Atlanta, Georgia. 
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CREDITS AND FAILURES. 


The statistics that have been published of the failures resulting from the late 
revive an interest in those which resulted from the operation of the 
nited States general bankrupt law of 1841. We have, therefore, compiled 
the following table, which shows the number of applicants for relief under that 
law, the amount of debts and assets or property surrendered, as com with 
the number of firms now in business, the number failed last fall, and the 
ra - their debts, with the population at each period. The general results 
are as follows: 


Population. No. failed. Debts. Assets. State tax valua’n. 
Ws inscocdsvece 17,500,000 83,789  $440,934,615 $43,697,307 $2,926,565, 110 
 CTORSTSRRRIRE E 28,192,100 5,128 299,801,000 156,021,000 8, 780,696,469 


The number of creditors in 1841 was 1,049,608, and the ultimate payments 
were very small, It is to be borne in mind that the bankrupt proceeding em- 
braced all the bankrupts caused by the revulsions of 1837 and the three suc- 
ceeding years ; that is to say, the majority of the persons who were then in a 
state of insolvency, whereas the present return is only of those who actually 
failed last year. If we now take a table of the population and valuation of the 
leading States in 1840 and 1855, with the debts at each period, we shall observe 
+ progress of wealth, as compared with debts. The following are all official 

gures: 








- 1840. “+r 1857. > 

Population. Valuation. Debts. Population. Valuation. Debts. 
Maine.......... 1,793 $28, 807, 687 $16, 589, 800 658,197 $127,110,190 $1,060,000 
Massachusetts T3T, 699 , 860,407 24,752,982 1,133,128 573,342,286 43, 621, 000 
Connecticut. . 809,978 97,122,497 10,469,273 384,110 203,739,833 1, 129, 000 
Rhode Island .. 108,530 32,640,000 2,191,102 166,500 111,175,174 4,669,000 
New York...... 2,428,921 627,554,784 172,186,820 3,470,059 1,402, 859,564 150, 612, 000 
Pennsylvania... 1,724,088 294,509,187 $1,965,723 2,542,960 581,731,304 36,420,000 
WOE bio sne cade , 519,467 110,196,289 17,198,102 2,311,000 869,877,351 6,868,000 
Kentueky...... 779,828 217,458,041 16,241,171 1,118,110 411,009,198 1,764,000 
Indiana........ 685, 95,019,110 11,192,102 1,198,100 290,418,148 1, 636, 000 
Iilinois......... 476,183 68,198,107 14,498,896 1,242,917 824,121,000 9,882,000 
Total......... 9,275,298 1, 774,861,259 817,184,921 14,215,076 4,895, 384,048 257,051,000 
DAONORENG Fav 00d. cns.nosccee beet hbenendasbeeebheds<ss 4,989,778 3,120,522,789 . .......0.- 
PI ise ingore Spy ob a.nd occ aeneee ddan ebes tntbhih aakdheasa+cavashaate 60, 133, 921 


This is a singular result. With an inerease of 4,939,778 in the population, 
and over three thousand millions in taxable property, and after an expenditure 
of $700,000,000 in railroads, the liabilities of bankrupts are $60,133,921 less. 
In other words, the debts in 1840 were $35 per heal, against a valuation of 
$200 per head. In 1857 the debts are $18 per head, against a valuation of 
$355 per head, or thus: 

Debts head. Valuation per head. 
fos $200 


ri atti: s wsieiiad ves eieeaeiens a 18 


The people owed in 1840, 17 oy cent. of the assessed property, and in 1857 
5 per cent., and will pay one-half. These figures are well calculated to inspire 
confidence in the resources of the whole country. If a very large amount of 
floating capital has been absorbed in the construction of railroads, so has a 
considerable quantity been invested in gold, at least to the extent of $150,000,- 
000, forming a very available resource to meet foreign debts, but internally, in 
a national point of view, it is only an expensive cadlling of trade, like railroads. 
It promotes the exchange of industrial products, but absorbs a- considerable 
— in its production, and beyond its use as a medium for the transfer of 
other commodities from hand to hand, is not of itself useful. There is no doubt 
but that a nation would prosper and grow rich without the use of any gold 
and silver whatever, to a certain extent proportioned to the productions of 
other results of industry. Commerce progresses all the better for its use, but 
too much of it is injurious, since it will create expansion in prices, breeding 
revulsion, by which its surplus will be purged off. The above figures show 
that the amount of credits outstanding at the time of the panic was in no degree 
sufficient to produce such a result.— United States Economist. 
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STEAM TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A statement showing the Steam Tonnage of the several Districts of the United 


States on the 30th June, 1857. 

Districts. Regist’d. Enrolled. Districts. Regist’d. 
Passamaquoddy, Me... 1,052 1,348 | Petersburg, Va........ .... 
Portland, Maine....... .--+  1,970}Richmond, Va......... ... ° 
Portsmouth, N. H..... wee 417 | Wheeling, Va..... doce cess 
Burlington, Vermont... .... 4,091) Washington, N. C...... eeee 
Boston, Mass.......... 1,201 17,966|Newbern, N. C........ ...- 
Fall River, Mass....... .-+- 1,386) Plymouth, N. C....... 006s 
New Bedford, Mass.... .... 1,821) Charleston, 8. C....... 2;218 
Nantucket, Mass....... Fees 960 |Savannah, Georgia..... ... 


Providence, R. I....... «+e» 3070 
Newport, R. L........ ¥ 255 
Middletown, Conn..... eves 25897 


New Haven, Conn..... cece 18,607 
Champlain, New York. .... 527 
Oswego, New York.... ..-. 38,715 
Genessee, New York... .... 120 
Oswegatchie, N. Y..... J. Oe 


Buffalo Creek, N. Y.... .... 42,000 
Sag Harbor, N. Y...... ..-. 124 
New York, N. Y....... 39,051 111,526 
Dunkirk, New York.... .... 3,759 
Perth Amboy, N. J..... .--. 8,756 
Burlington, N. J....... ioce De 
Camden, N. J......... cece «©4428 
Newark, N. J......... wen ave 


Philadelphia, Penn.... .... 22,367 
zyeqee Isle, Penn..... ceee py Oal 
Pittsburg, Penn....... cove 41,724 
Wilmington, Delaware. .... 1,057 
Neweastle, Delaware... .... 202 
Baltimore, Md......... ise Rte 
Annapolis, Md......... .... 150 
Georgetown, D. C..... ios a 
Alexandria, Va........ ¥eF 828 
Norfolk, Va..........-. «eee «=, 208 





Pensacola, Florida,.... .... 
St. Mark’s, Florida..... .... 
Mobile, Alabama...... .... 
New Orleans, La...... 526 
Teche, Louisiana....... eer 
Nashville, Tennessee. . . 
Memphis, Tennessee... . 
Louisville, Kentucky... 
Padueah, Kentucky... . 
St. Louis, Missouri... .. 
Chicago, Mlinois....... 
Alton, Illinois.. ...... 
Galena, Illinois........ 
Sandusky, Ohio........ 
Cuyahoga, Ohio....... 
Cineinnati, Ohio....... 
Miami, (Toledo,) Ohio. . 
New Albany, Indiana. . 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. . 
Detroit, Michigan...... 
Michilimackinac, Mich. . 
Galveston, Texas...... 
Saluria, Texas,........ woes 
San Francisco, Cal... ..12,828 





168 
1,979 
10,814 
259 
127 
300 
6,618 
6,584 
376 
496 
21,098 
51,593 


2,225 
5,126 
6,775 
25,643 
1,634 
44,846 
7,851 
155 
4,563 
293 
15,877 
83,916 
115 
4,266 
1,995 
80,655 
1,180 


11,950 





Total ton., June, 1857..86,873 618,910 


Statement showing the number of Steam Vessels luilt in the several States and 
Territories of the United States, from 1823 to 1857, inclusive—year ending, 


June 30. 
Years. Steam vessels. Years. Steam vessels. 
Bes cong ecess sedened eo - 15 Rais o.320.5 dee oedieds ba 78 
Dis b.0swbece sdboons owns 26 SE Sophie Vee. boos besa vi 1387 
BOs cmos uae de du oc vevee 35 BES iss sce eben e shies 97 
BE &e-09 v0 Cee Betvevewee 45 errr 6o dé ee cw Suites 163 
Pidctthidcerss ot embakts 33 BOOBs. cence bax Cann s 163 
Btn denteec<esccepeede - 88 Me © bees veces eweee 225 
Pb sdushposs coos demeust 43 inc 00 dbp tted dtc Bulbvictio 198 
1830....0. ieciee $e cieles ane 87 DN wecwdWas cede nleea ss 175 
Oe ee 34 BE ding d0 66 pehtabtises 268 
BE asnddbcoc d6ns abode she 100 SS ee eee 159 
ES onte 0660 bcin Mkwo deen 65 bth ebe 6 ONOES 040046056 233 
Se. 68 PDC tia an weld eWdbs od 00 259 
DE datkéee' eee o ss cupegee 30 RG TE ee ey eR 272 
DiheKtbece: eseeenes ols 124 BOs Fé 0d:60'bs bs od cto ee 281 
| EE Pen Pee 135 RT a ee ee 263 
a eee 90 PO dadeldneds docks sues 221 
ro 125 | ro eo sovtone +» 263 


TSAQ.. ccccccccccescccces . 








= - 
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From this exhibit it appears that, in point of numbers, there has been no in- 


crease in the steam vessels bui the year 1851. If, however, we take into 
consideration the increased size of the vessels built, or the aggregate tonnage, 
there has been a healthy increase corresponding to the growth of the country. 


Statement showing the number of Steam Vessels built in each District of the 
United States during the year ending June 30, 1857. 



















— 








Districts. Steamers. Districts. Steamers. 
Bath, Maine............... 1 Savannah, Georgia.......... 1 
Boston, Massachusetts... .... 2 Mobile, Alabama........... 1 
Providence, Rhode Island... 2 New Orleans, Louisiana..... 4 
Middletown, Connecticut.... 7 Teche, Louisiana..... eho 3a 1 
New London, Connecticut... 1 Nashville, Tennessee........ 1 
New Haven, Connecticut.... 1 © Memphis, Tennessee......... 3 
Oswego, New York....... - 1 Louisville, Kentucky........ 28 
Buffalo Creek, New York... 28 St. Louis, Missouri........... 10 
New York, N. Y.....s00+- 21 Cuyahoga, Ohio............ 4 
Camden, New Jersey..... ee 2 Sandusky, Ohio............ 1 
Philadelphia, Penn......... 14 Cincinnati, Ohio........... 33 
Pittsburg, Penn. ........4++ 68 Toledo, Ohio............4+5 1 
Wilmington, Delaware...... 10 Detroit, Michigan......... . 10 
Baltimore, Maryland....... 2 San Francisco, California.... 8 
Wheeling, Virginia......... 14 —_ 

IPI: Gikine 6-0-8 4'xe had clei dw teida ad nb os 0 «9 eees vA RU 263 


From the sixth annual report of the Board of Supervising Inspectors of Steam- 
ers, made to the Secretary of the Treasury, we give the following interesting 


statistics: During the five years, from 1848 to 1852, inclusive, prior to the 


establishment of the Board of Supervisors, there were 50 steamboat explosions, 


causing a loss of 1,155 lives, and 475 persons wounded. By othez disasters 


during the same period, 416 lives were lost, making a total loss of 1,571 lives in 
the five years. During the four years, from 1854 to 1857, inclusive, res 
to the passage of the steamboat law, there have been 7 explosions, and 132 lives 
lost. By other disasters, collisions, fires, ete., there have been lost during the 
same time 214 lives, making a total loss for the five years of 346. 

In Glasgow, Scotland, during three years, 1851-’52-’53, there were 206 steam- 
ers built, with an aggregate tonnage of 141,700 tons, many of them first-class 
iron vessels, The demand has since been still larger. 





COFFEE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It will be seen, says the New York Shipping List, by statistical tables, that 
the total receipts in the United States for the year ending December 31, 1857, 
were 1,505,038 packages, weighing 217,871,839 Ibs., against receipts in 1856 
of 1,678,902 packages, or 230,948,150 Ibs., while the consumption in 1857 was 
172,565,934 ibs. against a consumption in 1856 of 218,228,490 Ibs., being the 
considerable decrease of nearly 21 per cent. 

There are but few articles of commerce that are in such general daily use, 
with all classes of the community, as that of Coffee, that fluctuate so greatly in 
their annual consumption, as shown by the annexed figures: 


Receipts. Consumption. 
chs cdiwsiothnes ceescsoeres Ibs. 217,871,839 172,565 , 984 
BD 5 d000 65 sipne'cs ceaebom oseeee 230,912,150 218,228,490 
Ns is acco cvecscescnequeveeban 288 , 214,533 210,378, 287 
BORD ialnwins 00005006 cog eeenee 182,473,853 179,481,983 
Le eee | odesvas 193 , 112,300 175,687,790 
BRO Ri aisss's ccc ceseccbbadee sen eke 205 , 542,855 204,991,595 
| a  eeereere er. eveccecee 216,043,870 181,225,700 
tt VORP re re ee 152,580,310 134,539,736 


Included in the above statement is the quantity withdrawn from our markets 
and forwarded inland to Canada and the British Provinces; the amount we 
are unable to arrive at definitely, but as far as we can ascertain, it does not 
exceed two million pounds, 








454 ACCOUNT CURRENT. 


There has been a very great falling off in the consumption of all the ieadi 
ports, and in none more marked than that of our own, which has hitherto 
oremost in the magnitude of our deliveries; but it will be noticed that from 
the port of New Orleans the quantity taken for consumption is considerably in 
excess of that taken from New York. 

The financial embarrassments that have been felt so severely in every chan- 


nel of commerce, and which have prostrated so many interests the past year, 
have not been without their effect upon this important branch of trade, an 
hence we see, when we compare with the previous year, that the imports are 
much smaller, the exports much larger, and the daliveries for consumption 
greatly diminished. It is a noteworthy fact, and a fitting indice to the severity 
of the revulsion, that the largest falling off has been in the high-priced deseri 
tions; the common grades, which sell at comparatively low figures, have with- 
stood the pressure relatively much better. 





ACCOUNT CURRENT WITH ALL NATIONS AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Total exports, 
Foreign goods — goods —— and 











Nations. re-exported. 

P| PPS Peery: Perey Sb deste $282,616 $2,178,065 $2,455,681 
Peds oo udabaanewes ese eeeuun 277,041 5, 268 , 166 5,545,207 
| EE eee - 488,957 2,473,228 2,907,185 
ECL Oe POTEET OS re 862,143 11,082,107 11,444,250 
Re eee ee eccvescee 1,950,698 3,693 ,628 5,644,326 
Lads 9's alivistceaces+cebuumen 2,375,230 2,019,900 4,395,130 
Central Republic. ...........00000 20,722 116,299 137,021 
Argentine Republic. ..........+.4. - 111,481 1,202,376 1,313,807 
SOE. conc cvcedesdsvoveceseeuee 97 ,677 1,653,547 1,751,224 
Egypt...... CES ve edeeseVecdeestee)  waeues 28,163 28,163 
BGQUAGOP... 2 cic wise tices cvceess 2,630 34,546 87,176 
England bddas Scbbd daGec Sous Gemeewe 7,968,694 214,742,658 222,706,352 
PGS bbs oc cnc cc wdidice’ odtien sae 1,056,123 388,170,227 39,226,350 
SEES dicrc da WE Vie Sova. bb ee edu te ost 258 , 286 4,819,234 5,077,520 
Hayti Mike's wh edie cocvensios ocdswceds 819,517 2,216,147 2,535,664 
Sas ch ewen 6 ness buuebecd ews 597 , 566 8,017,640 3,615,206 
New Granada. .........ccesecsceee 267 ,480 1,770,209 2,037,689 
Other ports in Africa............... 176,581 2,308,165 2,484,746 
Other Islands in Pacific............ bos 72,987 72,987 
Pin ca 0 0 Sede sc ce Obese ddeunne 14,311 30,788 45,099 
Portugal... 2... csccdecccvccccvccss 36,218 1,797 ,341 1,833,559 
De scbie crawhe tees évecedesese . 58,199 449,733 507 , 932 
DR y sols .  Setk esas teddeewas cc's 255 ,039 4,474,842 4,729,881 
Spain deaesoe ous thebe bb beekabe eaves 5,893,393 21,996,175 27,889,568 
I 6 Nd edb @ db 40 609.0 0 tameen 30,648 1,449,711 1,480.359 
I Sas sos tna cinede 66 Saale 77,567 8,057 , 901 8,135,468 
Sandwich Islands. ............ee00% 144,349 808 ,084 947 ,433 
San Domingo....... Coes cceseovevee 2,066 42,283 44,349 
TUSCANY. weecescccceecccsecs Ceeees eaves 837 ,400 837 ,400 
Turkey dvbaneccee cpapesetentivne Py 78,165 527,481 605 , 646 
ae eee ee ri 58,969 1,093,951 1,152,920 
Uraguay. ..-..ccseccccecsccovenecs 29 ,802 976,370 1,006,172 
WE. Uc... 4. oo neko omnn Gen ame 67 ,430 1,360,148 1,427,578 
Te OE, .. co cacctesdanane 21,010 496 , 258 517,268 
Uncertain places. .....+++sseeseeeee senses 29,509 29,509 
WSU EL. cp ob.00 ccc. pees occet.en png se = 642 
Hamburg. ......-scccescccescseccs 654,417 3,199,798 3,854,215 

$23,975,617 338,985,065 362,970,682 


Balance in favor of United States, Dr...............000005 . $2,080,541 


860,890,141 
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ami Trade against Trade in fa- 

Nations. Total imports —U. States. vor of U. 8. 
ADEE, onc nsec scomsncngeaiecs ESE SEO cocescccee . $2,088,316 
Baeail. . .sakbesscates eeeeeee eee 21,460,733 $15,915,526 eee eeeeee . 
GREGG CT cc ccc sc tcccnscuses 8,742,439 835,254 ..6 wee sine 
PS boc cctectdeccasuey bei ke Ay | Sire Ae tile 720,479 
SONNE ss « chs'n 0k sranscacdrte EES gnc ncadnes 584,015 
te shan ss on suaneaie +. 8,856,932 8,961,802 oceesh tmks 
Central Republic............... P 288 ,060 151,089 ssi cenne 
Argentine Republic. ........... -» 2,784,473 1,470,666 ..... A: oe 
Denmark. .............00005 ia RN aes 1,465,856 
SIME 6 06h. 00 0 cocs doce: sontad 106,158 11,906. svovssssce 
| RD Rp eeenees a BES wscnncoake 21,373 
METS 6 eka Shes canis e000 o0d6 &k 168,523,026 .......... 54,183,326 
BNE Sw bdids dei «duce ones otenes 48 ,000 ,858 85714, 008. ce bes 
No dav a00dls sedbibnc oduine we MR cw ncaccwace 427 ,644 
Hayti Meek dese CV ONG oehns Uebeue SC We eve cc cakes 245,422 
NN fot) a5, Sb ddeedd . 5,985,857 2,870,651 .......0. 
New Granada....'.........eeee05 2,468,169 490, 400 .a see 
Other ports in Africa........... ae MyBEE OD nk caewne 963 , 080 
Other Islands in Pacific........... ye 72,289 
ER are: ee cad 66,217 $1,088 (...:¢ieas 
Portugal Sa wily Sid.cc Cath at's ietak Lg re 1,299,845 
hi 6k «ehkaes erie bse 0 key DBA 8 t5's oaneuer 299,185 
BEL... dhs dik. vahucmes abae AGO Oo. cas 3,210,461 
_ RRP SST RS RES te" 67,482,545 29,542,977 ......0006 
GIN 6 0506 a's chan onc cdeeeetblans WEES So tcc ccces 728 ,465 
MIDS i win Paitin» wwinle «he's sae é DEE 2-20 ceudede 2,918,181 
Sandwich Islands................ error 743,017 
San Domingo........-...e.eeeees 109,874 GB,626. . .ccowivver 
| RES ep pre rns a 1,755 ,002 ey 
pO” ee ee 731,850 100-906 «« w.0cGeure 
Two Sicilies, ..........cccsnecees 1,575,953 490 088. eeu eaes 
SR er or Se See ee 687 , 875 
Venezuela........... ode os cuneiale 8,860,518 2,400,000 a 
Whale Fisheries. ................. SC aOe i eee ys. 401,082 
CR INOOD, i 555. 00 tied SMA T hs v'c cc antes Dilvice'ebeWe'se 29,509 
Panta AGS «oc os cdc ccncccdeves 5,660 5,018 ee 
Hamburg.... ......... os vee siplal 4,647 ,413 VOB ;106 <i ieccees 
Papal States .. 0... .ccccccccccees 54,672 54 ;018° Sc cccccease 
Ionian Republic ...............4. 11,179 22,179 * > <5 .coSaeeee 
GRR ic ics Cowie’. detdeces ve cuu 36,533 $6;588 . i... deere 
$360 ,890,141 68,917,830 70,988,390 

68 , 917 ,830 

Balance in favor of United States...........secccceecccecs $2,070,560 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Ir is generally claimed, says the New York Courier and Enquirer, by our 
rivals in trade, that the commercial growth of this country is owing to the 
natural advantages of particular localities, rather than to any general develop- 
ment of internal resources, without which no nation can enjoy healthful and 

anent commercial prosperity. To give plausibility to this view, we are 
inted to the fewness of our marts of trade. This paucity, even if it exists, 


proves nothing. 


It is the magnitude and not the multiplicity of commercial 


marts that determines real commercial rank, especially among countries - 


sessed, like our own, of great facilities of internal communication. 


But it is 
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not even true that the United States is, in any material degree, inferior in 
commercial 


respect to the numéer of its different, foci of ercial business. In this par- 
ticular, even, it compares respectably with its foremost competitor, From the 
latest official returns, we make up the following exhibit of the vessels and 
tonnage entered inwards and outwards at twelve of the principal ports of 
the United Kingdom: 








ENTERED INWARDS. CLEARED OUTWARDS. 

Port. No. Vessels. Tonnage. No. Vessels. Tonnage. 
ee, 9,922 2,645,283 7,883 2,116,570 
Liverpool Ss:6 bee heer . 4,405 2,487,855 4,828 2,609,451 
Hull..... Seed bie Wee cee 8,097 666,388 2,432 540 , 848 
ee eee 682 173,806 306 89,045 
Newcastle ............ 8,992 648,072 7,153 1,832,467 
Southampton.......... 878 239 , 848 879 284,904 
ED. Cio lwete wee es 1,241 170,474 453 88 ,423 
a ee 509 147,178 950 255,053 
Greenock. ............ 286 127,498 164 79,172 
Ba, «pglewevccces 324 73,560 109 34,974 
SIN o's Gis 0'oWw'e-ewie'e'v's 428 93,088 139 25,934 
ee 252 60,392 86 22,807 
TR. 0s veutives seas 26,016 7,528,887 24,877 7,479,648 


We now subjoin a statement of the ships and the amount of tonnage which 
entered from and cleared for foreign countries, from the twelve principal ports 
of the United States, for the year ending June 30, 1857: 








ENTERED. OLBARED. 
PORT. No. Ships. Tonnage. No. Ships. Tonnage. 
New. YORE: oc cccealcws 4,068 2,035,649 8,354 1,756,441 
EE o:. + vceihiiaboed 3,012 714,821 2,955 666,952 
New Orleans.......... 1,103 612,286 1,223 728,560 
Cape Vincent ......... 1,128 661,025 1,126 660,434 
Philadelphia.......... 546 189,102 423 141,020 
Baltimore. ............ 596 163,381 657 TSS , 286 
San Francisco..... oes 271 149 , 242 366 262,751 
Charleston. ..... .ecccce 847 126,126 881 143,373 

* Savannah..........- on 218 108 , 685 258 120,820 
| eee Pere 1,815 263 , 007 1,822 262,844 
Niagara... 0 6 6p ov edec 671 239,019 604 166, 208 
Mobile........... oeWes 142 107 ,484 238 156,110 
SS Eee 18,917 65,869,827 138,407 5,253,894 


* Thus we see that while the twelve principal ports of England have a tetal 
tonnage of 15,008,035, the twelve principal ports of the United States have a 
total tonnage of 10,623,720, only about thirty per cent. less—and this, too, when 
we include the coasting trade, which is larger in England than in this country. 
It strikes us that this simple exhibit shows in a striking manner, not only the 
magnitude, but the wide extent and diffused activity of the trade of a country 
that has had so short a commercial history. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FROM 1789 TO 1857. 


Tue following statement, says the United States Economist, will exhibit the 
exports and imports under the eleven different tariffs which have been in ope- 
ration since the adoption of the Constitution. The first tariff act was paesed 
July 4, 1789. The present is the twelfth which has been adopted. Since the 
adoption of the Constitution we have employed annually, upon an average, one 
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million tons of shipping in foreign commerce, from which fifteen hundred mil- 
lions of dollars of profit have acerued to American ship-owners. Between Au- 
gust 30th, 1842, and December Ist, 1846, the United States exported $103,653,- 
178 of breadstuffs to foreign countries. 


Excess of Excessof 
imports exports 


over over 
Tariff of— Continued from— Imports. exports. imports. 
1789..July 4, 1789, to June 30,1791... $52,200,000 $89,217,197 $12,982,803 ......... 
1790... June 30, 1791, to June 30,1794.. — 97,200,000 79,888,903 17,311,007 .. i, 
1794. .June 30, 1794, to June 30,1804.. 802,807,964 683,166,366 119, 641,598 

1804.. June 30, 1804, to June 30,1812.. 720,730,000 546,682,366 174, 047, 684 

1812. . June 30, 1812, to June 80,1816.. 295,114,274 169, 261,643 125, 852, 681 

1816. .June 30, 1816, to June 30, 1824.. 686,580,539 608, 607,242 

1924... June 30, 1824, to June 30,1828... 349,299,444 831,720,223 17,579,221 

1828. . June 30, 1828, to March 38,1838. 421,668,711 874,789,334 46,879,877 

1883, .March 3, 1833, to Aug, 30, 1842, 1, 270,992,668 1, 056,635,874 214,357,204 

1842.. August 30, 1842, to Dec. 1, 1846. 481, 542, 718 498,500,584 .......... 





1846... Dec. 1, 1846, to June 380, 1857. _ 2,505, 189, 646 2, 446,566,197 58, 623,449 








dys dais ba i0caase conaeamaate T, 683, 275,964 6,835,044,879 865,198,401 16,966,816 
SPECIE, 

Imports Exports 

Tarifof— Continued fro Imported. Exported oxmete impate 

o ontinu m— m fe ° xports. m . 
1828. .June 30, 1828, to March 8, 1833..... $33,486,604 $23,515,198 $9,971,406 ........... 
1832..March 3, 1833, to August 30, 1842... 98,277,882 64,874,231 43,403,101 ........... 
1842... August 30, 1842, to December 1, 1346 46,460,084 20,682,489 25,777,595 ........... 
1846.. December 1, 1846, to June 30, 1857... 73, 958, "856 841, 842, ~ Seaeapendann $267, 883, 645 
OMS... na ee 252,182,876 440,914,419 79,152,102 267,988, 645 





EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, SINCE SEPT. 1, 1857. 














Flour. Meal. Wheat. Corn, 

yaom Bbis. Bbls. Bush. Bush, 
New York........ Feb. 16...... .. 401,624 .... 2,798,630 662,908 
New Orleans...... eae +. 104,689 oieden 96,473 167,181 
eae al obites Med Ohitcine ale - 48,505 123 121,908 163,505 
Baltimore......... Feb. 13........ 96,387 | ere 160,292 114,663 
Boston .........++. Pei 1B sa. cds 1,674 Samheek + 9's vad 8,920 
Other Ports....... Feb. 12........ 10,441 ain 124,187 > wcdveess 
Total, 1857-58... cc cccccccves 648 , 264 123 8,283,068 1,117,477 
Total, 1Q6628F 6. o:0.cccis ws cinteicit . 682,984 184 6,766,933 2,768,084 
PRONG 5 idee. « cin cocwiinameee 10,280 Subec6 owebeis «4: ee - 
SPUORRB is c'cd via'e es cddiawbawade “Se Pe 61 $8,470,498 1,650,907 
Te BEN BG as o cinco ves ceoawaan . 647,225 5,619 $,450,383 2,689,229 
Total, 185455... s/cccicccccsesses 101,719 2,831 205,370 8,486,064 

TO THE CONTINENT, 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. R 

ae Bbls. Bush. Bush. Bush, 
New York............ Feb. 16..... 53,807 © 101,454 GS; FOGi .ceF heb 
Other Ports, latest dates............ 108,219 88,065 4,250 ........ 
OE, ai scan dao. a's coccccscess 1OR,086 189,519 10,018 ...sccee 
Total, 1856-57... ...ccceceeess -++ 290,792 2,276,426 217,131 142,104 
Total, 1855-66... 0... 00cees «sees 578,544 2,112,884 163,837 1,048,911 


Total, 1854-"55.........+4 covevccee 6,618 05.6555... 283,474 35,541 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES IN GERMANY, ETC. 


Extract taken from the Bremen Handelsblatt of the Cotton Mills now running in 
the Zoll- Verein. 

Ir is very remarkable, considering the great importance of the cotton trade in 
the commercial, as well as the domestic economy of the country, and its extraor- 
dinary increase, that until lately there was a want of statistical information in 
the “ Zoll-Verien” with ae to the existing management of the mills, as well 
as of the number of spindles employed. 

The reason for this may be found in the fact, that the collecting of statistical 
information was iteresl to private persons, except in Prussia and Saxony, 
where the Government undertook to gather statistics, not only of their own 
countries, but of others comprising the “ Zoll-Vereiu.” 

In undertaking, therefore, to form an estimate of the number of spindles now 
actually employed within the limits of the “Zoll-Verein,” and the probable in- 
crease thereof in the course of a year, we must be indulged on the score of ex- 
actitude; for some of the information on which we rely is purely of a private 
nature, and some of it is made by approximating statements where the estab- 
lishments have not thought proper to be exact. Besides, it must be remembered 
that the official statistics of Prussia and Saxony are not of late dates, and to 
these dates the new establishments must be added. Again, it is to be remem- 
bered, that in calculating the consumption of cotton but two products are 
named, North American and East India; in the latter are included the different 
kinds from other countries used in the mills. This will suffice to show the es- 
sential part, and to prove the high rank this industrial pursuit has already at- 
tained in the “Tariff Union,” or “ Zoll- Verein,” and how bright a future awaits 
the importers of cotton in the northern German seaports. 

In order to show the enormous extent of this branch of business industry 
into the “Zoll-Verein” or “Tariff-Union,” we here append its operations in sim- 
ple districts, and commence with the 


KINGDOM OF BAVARIA. 


This country, ten years ago, counted searcely 50,000 spindles, but at the pre- 
sent moment has sixteen mills, working 316,700 spindles, and consuming yearly 
29,800 bales North American, and 5,800 bales East India. There are now being 
built two more mills, to work 80,000 spindles, which will be in running order 
in the course of a year, and will consume about 7,500 bales North American, 
and 1,000 bales East India; besides this, there will be an increase of six more 
mills, running 152,000 spindles; so that in the course of the next year there 
will be in running order eighteen mills, with 548,700 spindles, consuming 
50,050 bales North American, and 10,200 bales East India. ‘There are also some 
mills that produce only half wool, and use cotton as a mixture. 

The largest mill is situated in Augsburg, and has in working order 88,000 
spindles. The smallest is in Kempter, and works 1,200 spindles. 


THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY 


Possesses, as the mother of the German cotton mills, the largest number, viz: 
133 mills, working 554,646 spindles, with a yearly consumption of 34,200 bales 
North American, and 34,000 of other kinds. A large mill has just been built, 
which will run 50,000 spindles, and eonsume about 3,500 bales North Ameri- 
ean, and 2,000 of other kinds. The total number of mills now in working 
order is 134, running 604,646 spindles, and consuming yearly 36,700 bales North 
American, and 36,000 of other kinds, 

The largest mill has 50,000 spindles in working order, and the smallest 120 
spindles. 
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PRUSSIA. 

According to the last official report received from the kingdom of Prussia, 
there were twenty mills, with 289,000 spindles, with a yearly consumption of 
22,500 bales North American, and 9,000 bales East India. There are now 
building six mills, which will work 135,000 spindles, and consume yearly 10,500 
bales North American, and 4,000 East India; making a total of twenty-six mills, 
with 424,000 spindles, and a yearly consumption of 33,000 bales North Ameri- 
ean, and 13,000 bales East India. 

THE GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN 

Has ten mills, running 185,600 spindles, and socomaing yesrty 18,600 bales 
North American, and 6,200 bales East India. There will one mill built this 
ie to run 25,000 spindles, and to consume 1,500 bales North American. The 

tal number of mills now in running order is eleven, working 210,600 spindles, 
= consuming yearly 20,100 bales North American, and 6,200 bales East 

ia. 

The owners of these mills are living in Switzerland. 

THE KINGDOM OF WURTEMBURG 

Possesses twelve mills, working 119,000 spindles, and consuming yearly 
11,950 bales North American, and 3,700 bales East India. Three of these are 
being enlarged to the extent of 15,000 spindles, and will then consume about 
1,650 bales North American more. The total number of mills in running order 
is twelve, working 134,000 spindles, and consuming yearly 13,600 bales North 
American, and 3,700 bales East India. 

THE KINGDOM OF HANOVER 

Possesses only one mill, running 48,800 spindles, and consuming yearly 3,000 
bales North American, and 3,000 bales East India. There is being rebuilt on an 
enlarged scale, one which will work, when ready, 7,000 spindles, consuming 
1,000 bales East India. 

THE GRAND DUCHY OF OLDENBERG 

Possesses four mills, working 20,400 spindles, and consuming 1,200 bales 
North American, and 3,200 bales East India. A new mill is building, which, 
when ia operation, will work 20,000 spindles, and consume 1,000 bales North 
American, and 1,000 bales East India; so there will be next spring five mills in 
working order, running about 40,400 spindles, and consuming yearly 2,200 bales 
North American, and 4,200 bales East India. 


There are at the present moment in operation— 


E, India 

Mills. Spindles. N. A. Cotton. Cotton, 

BE o Pode neue aos cane stk Galena 16 816,700 29,800 5,800 
BARONY. ccs cccsccccccccoccscs ecccseee 133 ©6554, 646 34,200 34,000 
SEG, Shards bes cteeciacecet ah onbe @ 20 289,000 22,500 9,000 
RS cio ga Wéa a aaaioe >.< dak ah ak eeaee 10 185,600 18,600 6,200 
WN 5 accuses 0a00ncepag +s.chan 12 119,000 11,950 8,700 
PUN s acd. codes cheese MAR 9 Satine 1 48,800 8,000 8,000 
Oldenberg. ............. eke dent cain s 4 20,400 1,200 3,200 





196 1,584,146 121,250 64,900 
The following are being enlarged— 


E. India 

Mills. Spindles. N. A. Cotton. Cotton. 

pay Sr eaten ae “Bysio Megs SS Sek. 2 232,000 20,050 4,400 
GREER. os eb cece cccepecwscseecttenees 1 50,000 3,500 2,000 
Pes obec Suc diencate ieUSes eee ee 6 185,000 10,500 4,000 
tras. ts ccouicas ah okhbas ioe “ar | 25,000 1,500 ca be 
WO Ss Sn ccc caieocebectdebuwes ae 15,000 1,650 Ub ites 
) i i A Per gre rete oe 1 7,000 «++» 1,000 
ee | ree Sta ded ies 1 20,000 1,000 1,000 





484,000 88,200 12,400 
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So that in the course of the next year, there will be in running order— 


E. India 

Mills. Spindles. N,. A. Cotton. Cotton. 

DOPRMG is de eeicls st.eaincis Hawks cated cee'd 18 548,700 50,050 10,200 
BOMOMG 6 nn vice scvnc cc ccitewedwweedsceds 134 604,646 36,700 36,000 
DIR i oaidc oe ¥ibk be <u 50d 6 oreisiainnie nis aale 26 424,000 83,000 18,000 
pO ES Seer 11 210,600 20,100 6,200 
EE, « odoin de oncacecumsanncee uns 12 184,000 13,600 3,700 
BEGROVER. 600 cc cdesvcccecongons pesvecmaln 2 55,800 3,000 4,000 
Olddomberg. .. 0. ccccccsccescccsccesecs 5 40,400 2,200 4,200 








208 2,018,146 158,650 77,300 


From a book written by Mr. E. Engel on the subject of the Mills in the King- 
dom of Saxony, we take some remarks that will be of particular interest in this 
place : “The number of spindles in the ‘Tariff-Unioh’ ‘ Zoll-Verein’ is esti- 
mated at about 1,200,000, consuming 160,000 bales cotton.” In the meantime 
we see, by our calculation up to 1858, the mills enlarged in two years to 1,534,- 
000 spindles, consuming 186,000 bales of cotton. In the course of next year 
there will be 208 mills, working 2,018,146 spindles and consuming 235,950 bales 
of cotton. 

It may be here observed that one man has generally under his charge 50 
spindles ; therefore, 40,362 men will be empleyed in the various mills in the 
“Zoll-Verein” or “ Tariff-Union.” 

“In Switzerland there are about 1,250,000 spindles, and in France about 
3,250,000. The number in England is stated to be about 21,000,000. 

“We find, according to the last official statement (in the year 1851) received 
from the Imperial State of Austria, 208 mills, working 1,482,138 spindles, and 
consuming yearly 130,000 bales of cotton. 

“It has been impossible for us to give later figures, but we think we are not 
wrong in saying that the above enlargement may be consilered at 15 per cent.” 

«With the dhove figures are included— 


Mills. Spindles. Cotton consumed. 


Tyrol 2... i ccccevesedevedevesscseves 20 195 ,000 17 ,000 
Bohemia......... rete ereee eer eee 79 460 ,000 85 ,000 








99 655 ,000 52,000” 


We quote these especially because they are aeenstomed to get the largest 
of their raw material through the northern German ports, and send a great 
part of their produce into the “*Zoll-Verein.” And if the latter is less the 
ease with the Austrian mills below and above the River Ems, still they have 
found out that in the northern German ports they have the quickest and 
cheapest transportation. 

Nevertheless, the increase of cotton mills, and the continual importation of 
English spun goods, which in the “ Zoll-Verein” amounts annually to 550,000 
quintals, representing at least 175,000 bales of cotton, show us that this branch 
of industry is capable of a further increase. 

It is likewise a natural consequence that the extension of this braneh of busi- 
ness will cause a larger importation of cotton, and will enlarge the markets of 
the northern German ports. 

But the considerable fitting out of our merchantmen, and the low tariffs on 
the railroads, have also shown us the flow of the cotton trade from the nor- 
thern German seaports into Switzerland and Austria, to be such as. to make it 
necessary to have an intermediate road to induce France, Belgium, and Holland 
to become German customers. 

In this relation, if we debit such as is imported from foreign ports into the 
* Zoll-Verein” for our own account, and that which is over and above what 
has been sent out be credited, it is certain that it must. become advisable for 
Hamburg and Bremen to import cotton enough direct for the consumption of 
the “Zoll-Verein,” to wit, 236,000 bales. 
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The direct importation in the past year were— 


North East South West 
American. Indian. American. Indian. Total. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 


Hamburg. ......+-sseeeeee cecceeees 25,599 15,582 1,033 6,873 48,587 
Bremen..........0s565 eacccces eoees 86,079 26,605 5383 395 118,612 
re a ee 00d S06 ob sss Seb bows eeidotecees coves 162,199 


Still 90,000 bales too little. 
Bremen, January 9, 1858. 





MANUFACTURES OF PHILADELPHIA. 


We copy from the Philadelphia North American some valuable information 
as to the progress and condition of their manufacturing industry. Three 
millions are invested in woolen and cotton fabrics alone in two counties, viz: 


Woolen and cotton factories in Chester county, five.............. $210,000 
Woolen and cotton factories in Delaware county, thirty.......... 2,915,900 
ns ces ss 3c Lab Sap ease Cocenedeee Stas obese tees nk ehin $3,125,000 


In a list prepared six or seven years since, there occur the names of eleven 
cotton factories and ten woolen factories in Chester county, none of which are 
included above. There are also others in Delaware county, and it may be safe 
to say that the number we have taken represents no more than those whose 
head quarters are in this city, and whose goods come here. 

In the fourth district, we have results for but a part of the list of those 
known to exist, or but thirty-three; while the whole number trading here can- 
not be less than forty-five or — The list includes the Reading, Harrisburg, 
and Lancaster Steam Cotton Mills, six or seven near bejry sw and Newark, 
Delaware; the Norristown and Pheenixville Mills, one at Millville and one at 
Eatonville, New Jersey. For the thirty-three mills we sum up a production 
of 3,571,000, a larger a ge than in the former cases, since they are nearly 
all very large establishments. Several large and fine establishments in Dela- 
ware can be said to belong only ia part to the business centreing here, but 
there are many not included, which do so belong to the business of the city, 
and we shall not be unreasonable in assigning an amount as large as to the 
total supply of this class of goods outside the limits of the first three districts, 


Production of the first district, Philadelphia. ...............4.. $15,020,400 
Production of seeond district, part of Philadelphia and Montgom- 
ery pany oaardw siete ates pi be MOS o We atTSES MaNU OS Bds e's 04 01 5,564,000 
Production of Delaware and Chester county. ...... deine ddeys os 3,125,000 
Production of exterior localities, and mills in Delaware.......... 8,571,000 
BOR 2000 tn cacides owewbiGe saMed ads cigttic 6850 GUUS dv 08 $27,280,400 


It is intended to give the commercial relations of this manufacture as much 
as possible, and therefore no account has been taken of minor operations, or 
those which relate to local consumption. Immense quantities of these cloths 
and yarns are further manufactured into articles of use before leaving the city, 
and the work upon the textile fabrics, performed here, would not only count u 
very largely, but would more than cover all the cost of the raw material whieh 
has once undergone an operation. 

On the whole, the commercial value of the manufacture of textile fabrics to 
the business which centres here, cannot be less than twenty-seven millions of 
dollars annually, and this made up of indispensable goods for all the markets of 
the Union. In silks and ornamental $ of this class it is rapidly increasing, 
and in all other branches steadily and safely advancing. 

Taking the classification of districts, on textile manufactures, we have, for 
Philadelphia, adding Gloucester, and excluding Germantown and Manayunk 
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with their vicinity, a total of eighty proprietors and sixty-four different mills 
or factories on cotten and woolen goods strictly, We put other manufactures 
of textile fabrics with these in tabular form. 

Proprietors. Production. 


Wool and cotton proper, by power. ......+++..eeeees 80 $10,066,400 
Raw silk, silk thread, &e........00...0eee0e wine ana ona 930,000 
Narrow textile fabrics of wool, silk and cotton....... 16 1,004,000 
Hand looms on checks and other cloths, 1,000........ — 700,000 
Hand looms on cotton and woolen hosiery, 250....... = 220,000 
Hand looms on carpets, 1,180... .....0.ceeeceeeeeees 5 2,100,000 

Total for these classes.............. Simei ssh ae 106 $15,020,400 


In this statement we leave the production of a very large factory in Kensing- 
ton, making woolen knit goods and hosiery, for the summary made up by sev- 
eral factories making the same goods at Germantown. Steam dyeing establish- 
ments are included in the above list, though not separately counted when con- 
nected with power machinery for spinning or weaving. Perhaps two or three 
of the list on narrow textile fabrics do not employ steam power. The list 
which follows will show other distinctions : 

In the remaining of the city, with a part of Montgomery county, adja- 
cent to Manayunk, there are sixty manufactures in fifty-five miles, oceupied on 
cloths, including carpets and yarns; and nine employing steam power in knit 
goods and hosiery manufacture. About twenty-five establishments, next below 
these in importance, employ five to twenty-five hand looms or knitting frames, 
each in fancy woolen work and hosiery. 

Proprietors or 
Factories. Production. 


Wool and cotton cloths and yarn. ..........000.e000- 55 $3,962,000 
wry factories with power. ......s.csseeenee sows, © 1,102,000 
Hand looms or knitting frames on woolens, 300....... __— 500,000 

Total value of production, .........cececeseeeeetees sah enee $5,564,000 





PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following paper was prepared for the Philadelphia Gazette, and will be 
studied with interest: 

In following out the inquiries into the produetion and manufacture of iron un- 
dertaken for this city and its vicinity, we have been furnished with the material 
for the following extended statement for the entire production of iron for the 
whole country, which will be found the most thorough and reliable ever given 
to the public. It is also, we are able to say, much more accurately made up 
than the British statements sometimes given in their trade circulars. For the 
pur of this statement we may distinguish three principal departments of 
the iron production, the first represented by the blast furnaces, using either 
anthracite, charcoal, raw or coked bituminous coal ; the second by the bloomeries 
or mountain forges, which turn ore or cast iron into blooms or malleable iron ; 
and the third by the rolling-mills which convert these into bar, rod, sheet, and 
nail-plate iron. Beyond this point the manufacturer ramifies into an infinite 
number of branches among all the mechanic arts. 

Of these three kinds there are about 1,100 iron works in the United States, 
viz: 121 anthracite furnaces, and 500 charcoal and coke, 300 forges and 210 
rolling-mills. 

The furnaces produced in 1856 about 787,958 tons of pig metal from the 
various ores, to which must be added 6,500 tons produced from the ore by the 
bloomery forges. The entire production of iron in 1856 was nearly 800,000 
tons. 

The annual change in the amount of iron produced is not so great, on the 
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whole, as was once thought, or as is the case at the present chief centres of pro- 
duction. There were produced: 


| SS Se VI OOP EE SIE SS SELL DRE IES AMT, 9) | FN 
as Cas oo cdatew oweektoes cilbadentsaes Jinégen- Teta 
I coniine ae ots sb. 6 oooh bveebabl eve nidetnda thule 782,958 “ 


Yet the local fluctuations are very great. The anthracite production during 
these three years rapidly increased, by the enlargement and better handling of 
old furnaces and the erection of new ones. 


In 1849 it was only......cccceeecesereccccecccvess 107,256 tons, 
Be PEGS BS WOR. Sea bebe shod ph eds docdasce coogse 807,710 “ 
In 1855 it was...........- Weevccece ee bececovscvess 348,105 “ 
Te 2006 16 Was, ....0.cccgeesetnduccesscuis Cececcese 393,509 “ 


There was, of course, a proportionate decrease of the manufacture of charcoal 
iron. Where this has taken place will appear by the follewing table: 


PRODUCTION OF IRGN BY ANTHRACITE FURNACES. 








1854. 1855. 1856. 
In Pennsylvania...... eseeee 208,708 255,326 306 , 966 
Out of Pennsylvania, ....... 99,007 87,779 86,543 
CHAROOAL AND COKE FURNACES. 
East Pennsylvania.......... 62,724 60,596 51,775 
N. W. Pennsylvania......... 78,927 59,388 59,587 
S. W. Pennsylvania..... coee « E063 18,217 29,400 
CHARCOAL FURNACES. 
East of the Hudson.......... 80,420 30,926 27 ,837 
Northern and Western N. Y.. 19,197 19,736 18 ,847 
Seuthern N. Y. and N.J..... 18,485 7,901 5,683 
Marvland............. conas  -O6,088 36,309 30,998 
Northwestern Virginia...... 1,930 2,342 1,467 
Eastern and Middle Virginia. 5,880 6,926 5,730 
North and South Carolina.... 1,820 1,830 1,956 
Georgia and Alabama....... 8,604 $3,682 4,302 
Tennessee. ..... occceuecre es 38 ,596 30,000 30,000 
RE RR eees 5,213 6,000 13,201 
West Kentucky........-. ale 5,000 5,000 5,000 
East Kentucky.......... e«- 22,830 15,580 21,160 
8. Ohio, (charcoal and eoke).. 56,081 47,182 69,605 
N. Ohio, { “ oe 8,289 6,025 7,901 
Hilinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. . 5,000 5,000 50,000 
Total tons...... veccssecse 118,866 405,745 782,958 


There are ten principal centres of the iron manufacture in the United States : 


1. Northern New York, inelading Vermont; and using the fine primitive 
ores of the Adirondac mountains. Here are forty bloomeries and three anthra- 
cite furnaces. 

2. The Highlands, a narrow belt extending through Berkshire, Massachusetts,’ 
into southern Vermont, and through northern New Jersey into Pennsylvania, 
containing forty-four charcoal and twenty-two anthracite furnaces, and sixty 
forges, using hematite and magnetic ores. 

8. Eastern Pennsylvania and northeastern Maryland, with ninety-eight an- 
thracite furnaces, one hundred and three pole furnaces, and one hundred 
and seventeen forges; none of which last, however, produce iron from the ore. 
This great iron region is itself divisible into distinct smaller area, some of them 
using magnetic, some hematite, and some fossil ores 

4. Northwestern Virginia and southwestern Pennsylvania is a distinet region 
on the eastern outerop of the lower coal measures, with forty-two charcoal 
furnaces, and two or three forges, and using carbonate of iron. It includes the 
Cambria iron works, whieh account for its apparent growth. 
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5. Northwestern Pennsylvania and northeastern Ohio, with sixty-six furnaces, 

using the ores of the northwestern outerop of the low coal measures. The 
charcoal furnaces of this region are all going out, and the coke and raw bitu- 
minous furnaces are increasing in number, size, and efficiency. All the forging 
of this region is done by the rolling-mills at Pittsburgh. ’ 

6. The Hanging Roek, ur Ironton region, crosses the Ohio river at a belt of 
charcoal furnaces about fifteen miles wide and one hundred long; forty-five in 
number on the Ohio side, and seventeen on the Kentucky side. Its ores are all 
from the lower coal measures, and at its northern end it is beginning to use 
stone-coal for fuel. 

7. The old manufacturing region of middle and eastern Virginia is a prolon- 
gation southward of the eastern Pennsylvania with the same ores, but using 
charcoal exclusively as a fuel. East of the Blue Ridge are sixteen furnaces, only 
one of which remains in blast, and west of the Blue Ridge thirty. There are 
thirty-five forges. 

8. Northeastern Tennessee and northwestern North Carolina have nine fur- 
naces, and forty-one bloomery forges in a compact area. Along the base of 
Cumberland mountains five furnaces and fourteen forges use the Dyestone fossil, 
upper Silurian ore. In the southwestern corner of North Carolina are five 
forges, and through the middle part of the State runs a belt of five furnaces 
and twenty-seven forges. This whole country possesses incalculable resources 
for iron making, and must become at some distant day one of the great centres. 

9. In western Tennessee and Kentucky, around Clarksville and Eddyville, 
lies the principal and, at present, only important iron region of the far West. 
It contains some forty-five furnaces and some forges. 

10. In Missouri a beginning has been made with seven furnaces, which must 
develop into a great iron-making region around the [ron mountain and Pilot 
Knob, when fed by coals from Western Missouri and Kansas. 

The Lake Superior iron region has been opened, as a mining region, only 
within two or three years, though it is worked with great success at various 
points near the copper mines, in Michigan, and on the western shore in Minne- 
sota. Most of the ore is shipped to Detroit and Cleveland, for the use of the 
rolling-mills of the West. The total production of these ores was probably 
15,000 tons in 1857. This will, at no distant day, be a principal iron-making 
region. 

Tabulating these regions on the scale of their importance, we have 

East Pennsylvania and Maryland—charcoal 87,773; anthra- 





PitO 841,928 0.00 ccccccccopsmehs coegsasioe decscicesesns 429,701 tons 
Ipontes: Region, D. Ohio... ...ceseidoccccgeddeccccescideccy 90,765 
ET MEE a a0. 00.0.c'v5es acne b'40e paeibeeieed boss eanskak 70,672 
RPO TOGRUN, os. 000.5 < sched > +0 cadmesodi nike bees gee 67 ,488 
Clarksville and Eddyville Region, ........00sseeeeesesees 33,000 
PORES RAIA, «oo 6 00.0 5055459 bho se odep ey eh Pees PHOS « 34,464 
BOUOURRNED MARIOR « . oo o0ss cic ceccpesceseseses ccccgsces 80,867 
UNOOOU TINS, 855-3 sna s 040 Seu os ¥0 be bocovccceboenece 18,201 
East Tennesse and Carolina Region..,...........s0eeee0e 6,800 
i a nen oe Salelb Md 0 cables cbeness ess cenuees 5,730 

782,958 


Bloomery forges are small open blast furnaces, or very large smith-fires 
closed in to hold a quarter of a ton of some rich ore, which, when smelted, is 
hooked out in the form of a ball of malleable iron, and hammered round or flat 
under a tilt-hammer. All the forges are adjuncts to the blast furnaces treatin 
their pig iron in the same manner as if it were so much ore, and preparing it 
for the rolling-mill. It is a great geographical feature of the manufacture, that 
the forges are to be found almost exclusively east of the Alleghany mountains. 
The geological reason for which is, that here alone are found the magnetic, pri- 
mary, or high per cent. ores. Lake Superior and Missouri are the only Western 
forge regions. The West once had many forges for blooming pig iron, but 
these have all been abandoned, and that work is now done by the puddling 
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furnaces, squeezers, and muck rolls of the rolling-mills. There is a third divts- 
ion of forges which use either trip or steam-hammers for turning bloomed and 
rolled iren into various shapes mechanical purposes—engine cranks and 


shafts, car axles, de. 
erm amon (commonly with nail factories attached) are divided into reil- 


road and merchant milla The Oran. railroad mills in the United States 
are in the following table, with their make in 1856: 

Bay State, Boston. ........-+00+e0 eebicegs os ignoperannvic es 17,871 
MAMAN, THOT: do nein cpaas 209 t252 KE pHeEsesrEnben Pe 13,512 
SENG, BOP TAME 00s inghcanien esuisd <osdh sheeh of about 13,000 
Phoenix, Pennsylvania..........+.0006- inde tavimean a tele 18,592 
Pottsville * os c0ees pageees see ce ade ewane enevesed 3,021 
Lackawana “ — — .ssawee +6 thdined oddaies bawnie oneeede:s 11,388 
Rough and Ready, Danville, Pennsylvania............-..-- 5,259 
Montour, ° # cae sen ale witee. sie 17,538 
Safe Harbor, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania............... 7,347 
Mt. Savage, Maryland... .ceccocscsenpercescecnosenceces 7,159 
Cambria, Pennsylvania..... se aamnin 46 adn rKeinkh os cen eed 7,583 
Brady’s Bend, Western Pennsylvania, .........+.++++++++4++ 13, 206 
Washington, Wheeling, Virginia. ............+2--4eeeee ees 2,355 
MeNickle, Covington, Kentucky. ........++.ee0eeeeeeeeees 1,976 
Railroad Mill, Cleveland, Ohio...........65. sce ee cree reeee 1,800 
Newburg Mill, . »  euinidgoreete 60 Meme cases: smn 000 
Wyandotte, near Detroit... ........ceeceseeeneesteeceneess 6,000 

147,507 


The Fairmount, at Philadeiphia, has been recently adapted to rolling rail- 
road iron; and the Pale Alto, at Pottsville, rolled about 1,000 tens in 1856. The 
Newburg mill commenced making rails late in 1857. Mest of these mills are 
now stopped, and a number to be erected in the West, at Indianapolis, Chicago, 
St. Louis, &c., will be obliged te wait for better times’ The Western mills 
chiefly reroll old rails. The extension of this business in the past four years 
ean be seen from the fullowing figures: 


R. BR. Iron made. Imported. Consumed. 
BOGS oon vecevccetne sss tte s0% 105,000 tens 298,995 403 , 995 
BOSE... cccccvcisodas $09 6a asic 121,000 288 , 266 409, 866 
BOBS... cc cccccccucceeunnnees 134,000 127,915 261,915 
BBO oo ccccscisdice shudamare 147,507 155,995 303 , 502 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





RAILROAD BONDS. 


Tuar the construction of railroads has been pushed to an inordinate extent 
in the United States admits of no doubt, nor that railroads have been made an 
instrument for the improvement ef other property, and the furthering of other 
interests, with very little regard te the interests of the roads themselves. In 
order to judge of the mania which has prevailed, we may cite the number of 
miles, and the cost, in operation at several periods: 


Miles. Cost. Miles, Coat. 
1830........ 41 $1,640,000 1850........ 7,855 $259,200,000 
1840........ 2,167 86,680,000 BOOT. acasoce 26,107 921,117,101 


Thus in the last ten years there has been spent in railways $61,900,000. Of 
this amount in the year 1857 there were built only 1,700 miles, against an 
average of 2,350 miles per annum for the preceding six years. This enormous 
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expenditure has been sustained by sucking up every available dollar, in all 
sections of the country, by bonds at temptin ins oes the stock subscription 
had given out. Almost every section of West has projected and partly 
built railroads by mortgaging and subseribing lands, under the hope that the 
roads would produce a marked change in the value of the remainder of the 
lands. The great example of the Illinois Railroad has stimulated humble imi- 
tators in all sections. at great work was built by issuing bonds whieh were 
in part mortgages on desirable land held in fee by the compan y—land not only 
necessary but indispensable for the service of the public. In other seetions 
and other States ipatnallions owning large tracts of land bought on speculation, 
having adopted the hint, they have subscribed portions of their land to com- 
panies to build a road, in the hope of doubling the value of the land by its 
operation. In many eases these lands have been mortgaged to the companies, 
and these mortgages placed in the hands of trustees have formed the basis of 
bonds issued for the construction of the road. In other cases the lands are 
cmvaree in fee to the trustees, and the bonds issued on them. Ina large num- 
ber of cases the railroads so projected are utterly valueless, and are arrested in 
pro by the distress of the panie. As a consequence, the markets are filled 
with these bonds, in the hands ef innumerable agents offering to trade them 
off for any property that can be got for them. Asa general thing these bonds 
are destitute of value. When they are based upon mortgages, they are utterly 
worthless, and when based upon land held in fee, they amount to no more 
than mortgages upon wild Western land not under the control of the helder, 
since he cannot alone proceed to foreclose or realize. Iron, dry goods, hard- 
ware, drugs, houses, lotsa, liquors, anything, wi!l be taken by these bondholders 
in exchange. Most of the bondholders are contractors and sub-contractors, 
who took them in pay. They all = the road as the most profitable in 
the world in prospective, and the villages and towns and trade an rity 
which are to result from their operation are painted in glowing colors The 
contractors, the bondholders, the growers, and forwarders, all seek to get the 
road built for its collateral benefits on their interests, without the smallestfre- 
gard to the success of the work as a financial enterprise. Low fares and freights 
are an essential element, even if the road is run at a loss, as long as fools will 
lend money to keep it in operation. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONVENTION. 


Tuts body will meet on the 10th day of May next, at Montgomery, Alabama, 
pursuant to adjournment. 

At the late session in Knoxville, Tennessee, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

“That a committee, consisting of the President of this Convention and one 
member from each State represented, be appointed te suggest suitable business 
for the consideration of the next Southern Convention, to be held at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, and that said committee be requested to report the same in the 
publie prints before the next Convention. The committee are—David Hubbard 
of Alabama, J. M. Clay of Arkansas, Governor Moseley of Florida, B. H. Overby 
of Georgia, J. A. Acklen of Louisiana, Clapp of Mississippi, Romulus Saunders 
of North Carolina, Gen. Gideon Pillow of Tennessee, Ed. Ruffin of Virginia.” 

Acting under the above resolution, the undersigned, without the opportunity 
of conversing with all of the committee, would indicate the following among 
the leading topies for discussion, and invite delegates to come prepared to 
deliberate and report upon them, and to suggest appropriate action : 

1. The question of master and slave—involving the | anes and religious 
improvement of the slave ; the subject of slave laws and police; the reelama- 
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tion of slave property taken away by fraud or force, and the modes of retalia- 
tory legislation. 

2. The question of the supply of labor at the South, in its relation to the 
production and consumption of Southern commodities; to the free blacks; to 
the African fleet and the action of England and France in the introduction of 
Coolies and African apprentices. 

8. The effect of the tariff, banking, bounty, and navigation system upon the 
South, and the reciprocal interests of the planter and the merchant. 

4. The development of Southern agricultural industry, a proper enlargement 
of the manufacturing and commercial and internal improvement systems, and 
the subject of ocean steamers and marts. 

5. The resources and self-sustaining capabilities of the slaveholding States, and 
the establishment and independence of her literary and education system. 

6. The political relations of the South under the Federal Constitution, and 
the foreign policy to be supported ; the maintainance and extension of her in- 
stitutions within the limits of the Union and beyond them, and her means of 
defence and security from aggressions, present and prospective. 

J. D. B. DE BOW, 
Presiderit of the Convention. 





WHAT THE UNITED STATES ARE WORTH. 
Tue national wealth of the United States, as an estimate, may be thus stated: 


Value of farms and cultivated soil....... bdaWirenakens ae $5,000,000,000 
“ horses, cattle, sheep, &e..........00 palit acne 1,500,000,000 
‘“« agricultural implements. ............ ee eeeeees 500,000,000 
“ mines eeeeeee eS Cee ee ee ee eeeeee eerste eeee 4,500,000,000 
= dwelling houses tee ee weer eee SOO e eee eeeeeee 8,500,000,000 
. railways and canals............... Sehecsncese 1,100,000,000 
* factories, mills, and machine shops............. 400,000,000 
" commercial marine. ........ 0024+ jiwdenewee 200,000,000 
agricultural produce, domestic manufactures, and 
pe oods on hand............ eeeeeeses 1,000,000,000 
«gold and silver coin and bullion, .............. 300,000,000 

“« public lands, ships-of-war, fortifications, navy 
yards, publie buildings, &e......... ececcce 4,000,000,000 
$22,000,000,000 





REAL ESTATE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Tux following table shows how the valuation of property in the city of New 
York has been increased since 1845, and the rate and amount of taxation with 
it: 

REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE. 


Valuation. Rate, Am’t of Taxes. 
| en $239, 995,517 89-60 $2,096,191 18 
Bs <5 6040.6 Seine 2 286,161,816 113-75 8,230,085 12 
RT ees 486,998,278 120-60 5,843,332 89 
ee 513,739,279 138-30 7,073,335 72 
Es Siewaclwaens4 521,165,252 154-64 8,066,566 52 


The whole amount of property of a public character exempted from taxation 
this year is $58,482,559, as follows: Corporation pro a $33,802,959; Chureh 
roperty, religious charitable societies, theological se 
17,254,100; property used for benevolent and li 
owned by the State, Ff 


ools, cemeteries, &e., 
terary purposes, $2,728,500; 
179,000 ; owned by the United States, $4,500,000. 
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POST OFFICE STATISTICS. 


Tue House of Representatives’ Committee of Ways and Means, says the Wash- 
ington Star, having called on the Post Office Department to furnish a statement 
of the receipts and expenditures for postal service in the several States, for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1857, the Third Assistant Postmaster General is, 
with considerable labor, preparing a tabular account containing the desired in- 
formation. This table will show at a glance the receipts in each State; the 











amount disbursed in each State for salaries of postmasters and other expenses ‘ / 
ineident to post offices, and, also, the cost of mail transportation. The deficiency \ 
or excess will likewise be stated. 

We have not been able to obtain a copy of the statement, but from similar 
data used for making it up, we derive the following. ‘The first column of the 
subjoined table shows the receipts in each State; the second column the 
amount paid for sentiaagt'v enlpsian and incidental expenses of post. offices; and 
the third column the cost of transportation of the snail: : 

States. Receipts. Expenses. Transportation, 
Ts ade + an aee Bertees - $154,565 92 $87 ,883 86 $98,275 20 
New Hampshire............ 102,657 86 55,134 83 47,556 04 
VOOM. «cen ccccccscggnns 100,743 96 54,831 34 65,299 14 
New Jersey.......... wees ue 117,908 45 57,214 27 93,856 71 
Delaware........ unhiide s-ammat @ 20,379 48 9,867 34 17,166 08 
Maryland.........0...ssse. 173,192 23 63,742 44 209,318 87 
Virginia........... eocedsece 231,531 59 121,192 63 809 ,893 07 
North Carolina............. 75,328 72 41,401 84 195,507 48 
South Oarolina..........«++ 95,503 98 38,798 85 230,054 34 
GINS oii pcs crereverres 153,858 32 79,285 38 259,120 57 
Len SPETETEE EE . 20,898 39 10,894 79 73,770 74 
Alabama... ........64+ eeeee 125,396 71 55,334 26 249,275 58 
Mississippi... ........6e0+0+ 84,677 52 44,683 20 220,335 42 . 4 
TOMB. cidelcccccecesouse 77,516 98 39,489 42 229,630 61 
Kentucky... 2... .ccewerecdes 136,942 51 67 ,092 38 144,283 09 
Michigan ..........seeeeeess 167,934 44 89,653 62 140,048 22 
Wiseman. . oo 0 bise'e cdsviwe 180,428 40 85,600 20 105,820 18 
Louisiana .......0eceeeesess 154,604 85 56,602 64 621,416 71 
Tennessee... 0... ce eee eee eee 112,596 80 57,109 18 158,485 93 
Missouri......... peesosece - 166,317 21 73,265 19 224,963 22 
TE. vied cd cesoccoovese 399,388 66 217,211 78 394,540 O1 
TREES LEER CTEEe esos. 490,823 78 246,499 84 504,362 55 
SIRS ee 184,813 45 102,268 22 206,359 93 
BERIEEED 6 oc osc ccccccencces 29,824 95 18,798 93 172,320 30 
Pada cc cccccge cttusbivee 157,724 92 85,200 84 102,336 42 
CONG MEA. . oo sccccnepncs e+» 256,993 91 114,022 25 245,831 31 
Oregon Territory........... 12,095 89 5,579 64 28,871 00 
Minnesota... ........00s000 48,815 71 21,339 66 88,128 75 
New Mexico.,....... ooerece 1,640 83 692 12 42,991 30 
Utah ... 06 Peeccccsececece 1,383 69 792 80 68,081 26 
TRGREREEER. 6 coc cc cciseccs eee 8,029 13 2,336 64 16,168 25 
TEOGEE, oc ccccsecesccesiecs 10,945 62 5,461 48 24,388 66 
Distriet of Columbia...... che 44,698 70 UL aa ee 
Massachusetts .........+0.5. 579,916 65 246,596 21 154,700 71 
Rhode Island.............+. 64,077 08 26,456 78 14,523 04 
Connecticut. ............ eos 212,492 21 96,143 52 88,572 50 
Mew Beee sé ies ccs cveus 1,503 ,444 42 600,778 72 469,181 95 
Pennsylvania. Se cbccccccssee 629,154 54 270,125 36 331,378 57 
Washington Territory....... 1,789 80 842 12 was evwwes 

Bs og ehinsse bakes hs $7,070,367 81 $3,288,789 56 $6,596,152 66 

From the above it will be seen that in all the States and Territories above 
the blank line the receipts were less than the expenses of sustaining the post 
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offices, added to the cost of transporting the mails. These deficiences are as 
follows: 





} CS tae, $31,593 14) Wisconsin .............. $11,998 90 
New Hampshire........ : 81 01) Louisiana............... 523,514 50 
. era 19,816 52|Tennessee.............. 102,998 26 
New Jersey......+e2.00 88,167 53 | Missouri................ 132,711 20 
Delaware........cececee 6,658 94| Illinois. .............65- 212,168 18 
Maryland............ ..+ 99,969 08)|Ohio......... cccccnce +» 260,536 61 
i rrr yo 199,446 '11| Indiana....... whe chanens 124,814 70 
North Carolina.......... 161,580 60| Arkansas..............- 161,294 28 
South Carelina.......... 173,849 21 |Tows,...........seeeeeee 29,812 54 
PE <:'. cena edioce i 184,547 63) California...... elds sb wich 102,859 65 
PIOFIGS. .-. 2... ce ceee --. 68,857 14) Oregon Territory........ 21,855 25 
ee 189,213 08 | Minnesota Territory...... 5,652 70 
Mississippi...........+ 180,841 10| New Mexico Territory.... 42,042 80 
EDC Ghbk dae pcecccens 191,553 05) Utan ‘Territory Bis sata wo aoa 67,490 37 
Kentucky.............++- 74,482 96) Nebraska Territory...... 14,475 76 
Michigan ...........+++. 62,127 40| Kansas Territory........ 9,907 52 


In-the remaining States and Territories the receipts exceed the gross expenses, 
as folléws: 


Massachusetts.......... $178 ,660 23) Pennsylvania........... $27 ,650 61 
Rhode Island.......... 23,097 26| District of Columbia. ... 6,076 96 
Connecticut......,..++. 27,776 19| Washington Territory... 947 68 
Ot BO vc cap aids occns 433,533 75 


The whole deficiency in the receipts—or, in other words, the excess of the 
pr expenses over the gross receipts—is shown to be $2,814,574 41; which is 
ivided among the several sections of the country as follows: 





Deficit in free States........ceeses Oe aise anaes 6 $195,714 47 
DOGS in RVG BEN o'4 ¢ cede Pak base pe ceseter 2,439,383 19 
Deficit in Territories............. bint ples, on bid tab 179,476. 76 

Total deficiency........ Mbiihh nn et eOsé ne pans +++ $2,814,674 41 





LOSSES BY FIRES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1856 AXD 1857, 








1856. 1857. 

. Fires, Losses, Fires. Losses, 
SABMATY» » 0550050008 18 $1,007 ,000 21 $1,012,000 
February....,.0ss0s 22 1,480,000 19 1,798,000 
PRS re 21 1,435,000 24 1,765,000 
Sere 15 1,817,000 30 1,900,000 
Bi pine ot ana 17 1,481,000 18 698 ,000 
Ps kok im a> shame 19 1,160,000 18 1,094,000 
OEY <0 « 0sh.00,040.4op pe 23 4,096 ,000 15 1,387,000 
ROOM, «cus anedhan 13 1,345,000 19 1,310,000 
September........... 26 1,712,000 19 1,245,000 
EET ee 16 1,160,000 16 1,511,000 
November ........0++ 20 8,041,000 24 1,597,000 
December..........+. 17 1,135,000 9 425,000 

WOR icdnacaseces 227 $21,159,000 230 $15,702,000 


Add to the above the amount of property destroyed by fire, where in each 
instance the loss was less than twenty thousand dollars, and the aggregate 
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WHERE THE IMMIGRANTS SETTLE, ETC. 


would be increased to probably twenty-seven millions in 1856, and to twenty 


millions in 1857. 


With the above was published a table of the— 


LIVES LOST BY FIRES DURING 1857 anp 1856. 





1857. 1856. 
Fires. Lives lost. Fires. Lives lost, 

a Pore or Py coooese B 18 16 32 
(i er rer cooee 6 9 8 21 
a Odd dalle apats'cn a'c' s.«o 5 enh Shane 9 11 7 7 
Rada Nles's avelsaie sc dc cone Sule ee 82 8 14 

ay.. alles’ de ocean esanse 12 5 6 
Ls Jeb wi aaia ce <c.6 00> ot oie din 5 5 8 4 
ME sne'nsvde sean a9.0 1920 ceenion coos 8 7 7 22 
ree Pre re enecese BD ll ee “- 
September............000. coccssccce © 5 9 23 
Ss «swe «os so onde es 6m ue cae . 8 32 6 10 
WD clans bn dc scbnebas oscaseees © 16 11 87 
PPUGNOR FO ai Ceac i cecsecaas Seabee 5 oe 9 17 

a chhss 6 tn aceetva tes oon sven e 158 89 3 





WHERE THE IMMIGRANTS SETTLE. 


Tus following table shows the avowed destination of the emigrants landing 


at Castle Garden during the year 1857: 





Destination. Passengers. | Destination. Paseengers- 
nn 5 unk bine dicice es uelare PEP Ts di cccesestdneccavas 21 
New Hampshire;............+ 179 | Louisiana. ..........-..eeeeee 206 
| POE rs pee NE rr ric 55 
Massachusetts............... 6,904 | Arkansas. ..........0000s0 ees 9 
pn” Fer eee FEEL «nad 6.0+suemaens-e ag 2,366 
Connecticut...........s+.005 2,974 | Mississippi. .........4-.-+000- 62 
sts. 'nche ae Ckebece TO BES TOMEI oo cc cctccdvesccccce 127 
New Jersey... ...ccscctecseee 8,806 |Kentucky............seeeeees 660 
Pennsylvania. .........++...-. 16,660 | District of Columbia.......... 532 
Cs meknh Riedie 5.44 07.00.02 10,054 | Kansas Territory............. 25 
TRGIAne . se ccccccecctsene 2,474 | Nebraska Territory........... 27 
Rp 2S AR 15,750 |New Mexico Territory......... 5 
Michigan.........-+.0e+e008 4,108 |Utah Territory.........-.+. «+ 14 
Wisconsin .........+00eseees 12,704 |Oregon Territory...........- o- 9 
} Ry i eee tye tre 3,775 |Canada West............eee05 9,673 
EG eer ee reer 877 |New Brunswick.............. 97 
PO debate cdicceces 1,258 | Nova Scotia. ..........ceeeeee 42 
pS ee SPP So EE 1 
OE eee 1,535 |South America..........+..++ 18 
WH Sei eavbwsdecssccces WN 65 o cco cs crc'vevesvcsetecs 25 
North Carolina.............. EG Seer 2,014 
South Carolina.........:.... pg es srr 4,395 
Ga Fatwde dn cccdaveciécs 167 

PROM hi eids cn cccdscaveds BE Ree ccvccdcsecesuday 185,186 








ASIATIC FREE COLONISTS IN CUBA. 


Inrormation from Havana announces the recent arrival there of four vessels 


with “Asiatic free colonists:” On the 18th the American ship Ticonder 
from Macao, with 818 of these passengers. 


a, 
She had thirty-twe deaths on the 


passage. On the 19th the American ship Kitty Simpson arrived from Swatou 
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with 887—93 having died on the Same day the British ship Edwin 
Fox, from Hong-Kong, with 269—40 having died. On the 20th the British 
= Admiral with 283—90 having died on the passage. 
he following table, derived from a reliable source, exhibits the total number 
of vessels that have arrived at Havana since 1847 with Asiatics, their flags, 
— number of Asiatics shipped and landed, number and per centage of 
eaths : 





Flags of v N Tonnage. Asta Landed. Deaths, Per cent. 
— No. shipped. of deaths. 
American...... 13° 13,545 6,744 5,929 815 12 
British ........ 29 21,375 10,791 9,20” 1,586 14% 
DMSGN.... 0.205 . 5,008 2,778 2.463 310 11g 
French. ....... 7 6,037 3,655 8,154 501 132 
Spanish ....... 5 2,038 1,779 1,489 290 114 
Portuguese ee ba: ae 1,246 1,049 1,021 28 28 
Peruvian...... 8 2,484 1,314 812 502 88} 
Bremen:....... 1 560 249 236 13 5} 
Norwegian..... 1 470 221 179 42 19 
Chilian........ 1 250 202 155 47-234 
Total........ 71 58,008 28,777 24,648 4,184 14% 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the loss of life on the total number 
shipped actually amounts to 14% per cent., and whilst the number of deaths of 
those brought in Portuguese ships amount to only 2 per cent., the numbers 
brought in American ships amount to 12 per cent., in British ships to 144 per 
cent., and in French ships to 13% per cent., whilst in Peruvian ships the seater 
of deaths amount to 38} per cent. 





STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


We now ae two tables, furnished to our hands by the New York Herald, 
exhibiting the number of accidents in the United States, occurring on railroads 
and by steamboats, in each month of 1857 and 1856: 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS IN 1857 anp 1856. 

The following table embraces the number of steamboat accidents whieh have 
occured on the rivers, lakes, and bays of the United States, which were attend- 
ed with lo& of life and injury to persons during the years 1857 and 1856, 
together with the number killed and wounded : 


1857 1856 








Months. Accidents. Killed. Wounded.| Months, Accidents. Killed. Wounded. 
January..... .. os 7 January..... 1 A ] 
February.... 3 27 1 February.... 2 22 38 
Mareh....... 4 12 19 March....... 3 89 26 
April....... 4 24 27 April........ 2 8 ae 
May........ 3 45 ee BEAT woccnesys 3 2 15 
June,....... on = PS pS eee 3 4 2 
daly ........ 1 4 10 | July ....... 4 62 10 
August. ..... 2 15 6 August...... .. as a 
September... 1 ey September... 1 66 os 
October..... 4 55 5 October..... 7 29 ll 
November... 7 119 18 November... 2 1 7 
December... 1 20 <a December... 1 5 17 

Total...... 80 322 86 Total..... 29 358 127 





RAILROAD ACCIDENTS DURING THE YEARS 1857 AND 1856. 


The following table shows the number of accidents, together with the num- 
ber of killed and wounded, which occured on the various railroads in the 
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United States during the year 1857, together with a comparative table of the 
number during 1856. No accidents has been recorded which was not attended 
with loss of lite or injury to — neither does the table embrave the great 
number of persons who have been killed'and maimed ‘by jumping from moving 
trains, attempting to get on cars while they were in motion, being rum over, &c: 


BOOK NOTICES. 











- 1857 4 a 1856 — 

Months. Accidents. Killed. Wounded.| Months. Accidents, Killed. Wound 
January..... 15 12 71 =| January..... 23 24 86 
February ... 12 16 61 February.... 16 8 67 
March....... 13 _ o 43 March:...... 21 12 40 
April Telaass 15 16 36 J. BASES 14 It 49 
May........ 9 10 33 May........ 7 6 10 
SE + evdce 5 q T8 June........ 5 4 21 
Daly o. ccces 9 10 48 July........ 18 78 140 
August...... 14 8 62 August...... 8 10 V4 
September... 15 18 88 September... 10 11 44 
October..... 11 8 50 =| October..... 11 7 24 
November... 3 3 9 | November... 11 10 37 
December... 5 5 10 December... 14 14 97 
Total..... 125 130 530 Total .... 148 195 629 


<> 
—_— 


BOOK NOTICES. 


We are indebted to D. Appleton & Co., New York, for the following works: 

1. Elementary German Reader, on the plan of Jecob’s Greek Reader, with a 
full vocabulary, by Prof. Heydenreich. 

2. Adele; a Tale by Julia Kavanagh, author of Nathalie, Rachel Gray, &c. 
Three volumes in one. 

8. History of the Inductive Sciences, from the earliest to the present time, by 
Wm. Whewell, D. D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. The third edition, 
with additions, in two volumes, 

Dr. Whewell says, in the preface to this edition, “I have made a few addi- 
tions, partly with a view of bringing up the history, at least of some of the 
sciences, to the present time—so far as those larger features of thé history of 
science are concerned, with which alone I have here to deal—and partly, also, 
especially in the first volume, in order to rectify and enlarge some of the earlier 
portions of the history. Several works which have recently appeared, sug- 
gested reconsiderations of various points, and I hoped that my readers might 
be interested in the reflections so suggested.” 

Poems of Howard H. Caldwell—Boston: Whittemore, Niles & Hall; 1858. 
Mr. Caldwell is a native Charlestonian, of the highest cultivation and scholar- 
ship, and many of his poems possess great merit. 

The Discovery of Sir John Franklin, and other Poems, by J. A. Turner, of 
Georgia.—Another little volume, beautifully issued from the Southern press, 
and forwarded to us through the courtesy of the author, who has, on more than 
one occasion, contributed to the pages of our Review. 

Republication of Foreign Reviews.—Blackwood, for April, by Leonard Scott 
& Ce., New York; three dollars per annum. 








